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PUBLISHER’S NOTE. 


The following appeared originally in the Siddhanta DipikUy 
Madras Review and the New Reformer and they represent my 
father’s contribution to the study of Siddhapta during the 
last Fourteen years, besides his translations of ^ivajnana- 
bodham, Sivajndna Siddhiydr, Tiruvarutpayan and Tirumular’s 
Tirumantiram etc. and embody his critical researches and deep 
learning in the field of Indian Religion and Philosophy. As 
the earlier volumes of the Siddhanta Dlpikd are out of print, 
these are now published in a collected form for the first time 
at the pressing request of numerous readers of the Siddhanta 
Dlpikd. I hope to issue as soon as possible the other works of 
my father. I hope that my father’s great labours in the field 
of South Indian Literature, Philosophy and Religion will be 
fully appreciated by the ready sale of this edition. 


Madras 

ign 


J. N. RAMANATHAN. 
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INTRODUCTION 


which hardly left the ripe Soul without the pabulum that was 
imperative for its upward growth or unfoldment, and eventual 
Spiritual Freedom. The object of the present Volume is to open 
up some of these veins of the purest Agamic gold, in a style of 
genial didactics and multi-coloured presentation, veins which, 
although referred by our author for the most pare to the Tamil 
mines of Saiva literature, would, on a further following up, yet 
prove to belong to a system of strata, more ancient in point 
of time, more remote in point of place, and more precious in 
point of composition and structure. The gold that is dug out 
of the veins, is of remarkable quality, be it in the shape of 
ores, nuggets or ingots, and the reader will be richly repaid 
for diving into the book, since each paper therein is devoted to 
a central idea, which is consistently worked out and explained 
with ample grace aiid ease of diction, and he may consequently be 
sure to emerge from its perusal, palpably edified on many of the 
moot-points of the Hindu Philosophy, as conned with the aid of the 
search-light of the Agamic dogmatics that is preserved for us in 
ancient aiid mediaeval Tamil. It is by no means easy to enter into 
the genius of the Agamanta, if one is not conversant with its right 
traditions which, by the very manner of their preservation and com- 
munication in India, are hot of easy access to Europe^ scholars. A 
remarkable instance of failure to enter into the spirit of the Agamic 
teaching, oh account of this disability, is seen in the faulty inter- 
pretation put by the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope on the cardinal doctrine 
of A^mic mysticism, Sakti-nipata. The late Oxford professor 
of Tamil, clever as he was as a skilled translator of the Kural, 
the Naladiyar and the Tiruvagagam, is quite wide of the mark 
when he explains Sakti-hipata as “ cesssation of energy ” in the 
Introductory Essay prefixed to his edition of the Timvagagam. 
The explanation calls to mind an analogous instance in which a 
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European Sanskritist, unaware perhaps of the bearings of the 
expression, rendered the collocation ‘ Parama-hamsa ’ into ‘ great 
goose The strictly pedagogic purist may endeavour to justify 
such puerile versions on etymological grounds, but they stand 
self-condemned as mal-interpfetatipns reflecting anything but 
the sense and soul of the original. Such lapses into unwitting 
ignorance, need never be expected in any of the essays contained 
in the present collection, as our author is not only a sturdy 
and indefatigable researcher in Tamil philosophic literature 
illuminative of the Agamic religion, but has also, in his quest 
after Truth, freely utilised the .services of those indigenous 
savans, who represent the highest water-mark of Hindu traditional 
learning and spiritual associations at the present-day. 

It is a remarkable irony of circumstance that, beyond sporadic 
attempts of uncertain value, no serious endeavour has as yet been 
made to give to the educated public a connected conspectus of the 
length and breadth of the teachings contained in the Saivagaraas. 
The Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, the Rev. H. R. Hoisington, the 
Rev. T. Foulkes and Dr. Karl Graul of an earlier generation, and 
some English clerics of a more recent date, such as the Rev. 
H. A. Popley, the Rev. G. E. Phillips, the Rev. VV. Goudie, 
tjie Rev. A. C. Clayton, and a few others, have now and again 
tried to expound the Tamij phase of the philosophy to the best of 
their lights, although 'unable to fully divest themselves of their 
Christian leanings and prepossessions. The bed-rock of the Agamic 
pivlosophy and mysticism, has to be delved into, through Sanskrit, 
and delvers foi* that purpose have, so far, been few and far between. 
Even in the otlierwise pregnant treatise recently put foith in 


German by Dr. M. Winterniix on the History' of Indian Literature, 


Ceschichtc dcr imiisdu'n Liitcralur, Erstcr Baud, tla: only nseniion 


that is made of the Agamas i$ in regard to the Sakt 
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which he simply calls ‘Tantras’. In other words, he details a 
few Tantras which are Saktic, and though Saivagamas are not 
related to the Sakta-tantras by an}' organic community of thought 
or descent, such a detailing is, at any rate, indicative of the recent 
extensions made, by European scholars of light and leading, to 
the province of Indological research which hitherto has observed 
a sort of water-tight orthodoxy of scope. It is to be hoped that 
when a second edition is called for of that German work. Dr. M. 
Wintemitz will not be slow to avail himself of the materials 
afforded by the Agamas, and thereby add to the post-Vedic chapters 
of his book. At the same time, it is clear that Dr. Paul Deussen, 
another German Sanskritist and metaphysician of superb accom- 
plishments and talents, gives indications of a knowledge of the 
Saiva-dareana. In his masterly digest of the Monistic Idealism of 
Sankara, published in German, Das System des Vedanta, Zzveite 
jiiifuigc, he refers to the Bhashya of Srikaijtha on the Brahraa- 
Sutras (the related portions were translated by me from German 
into English for the Brahmavddin in 1907-0S}, and in his more 
recent work on the post-Vedic Philosophy, issued in the same Euro- 
pean Allgemeine Geschichteder Philosophic, Erster Band, 

Dritte Abteilung, Die nachvedische Philosophie der Inder, he devotes 
a chapter to the Saiva-darsana. There is however nothing to show 
that Prof. Deussen has dived into the Agamic literature at first-hand, 
as he has for instance, done, into the Aupanishadic, in the course 
his descent .into the wells of the ancient Aryan Monism. Further, 
the Agamas have their own interpretations to offer as regards 
the cardinal precepts and teachings of the archaic Upanishats, 
and hence a thorough grounding in the Agamas, and in such of 
the PuratjaS as have visibly felt the influence of, or been nurtur- 
ed on the same soil as, the Agamas, will altogether place the 
student on a new standpoint, :and the. Aupanishadic teachings 
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in a new perspective, that is to say, in a setting that will be dilTer- 
ent to what has till now been considered, by the orthodox school 
of European orientalists, as the purely Vedantic view of the 
entire arcanum or scheme of Indian metaphysics. Consequently, an 
independent study of ‘the Agamas, untrammelled by any prior 
predilections, will prove of inestimable value to those orientalists 
who would be glad to investigate de novo whether the Aupanishadic 
teachings will not bear any other philosophic interpretation than 
the one accorded to it heretofore by the so-called accepted 
schools of Hindu philosophy. Again, in the last important 
work that Max Miiller published previous to his death, The 
Six Systems of Indian Philosophy^ though there are indications 
that he knew of the existence of the Agamanta in both Sanskrit 
and Tamil, there is nothing to show that he went into, or 
was conversant with, the details of the Saiva-dar§ana as 
developed in the Divyagamas. Dr. Georg Biihler had, it is said, 
an idea of making quite a study of the treatises in Sanskrit 
that were based on the Agamas, as far as they concerned the 
Spanda and the Pratyabhijna phases of the Saiva-darSana, but 
his loss came off all too soon in 1898. And so. Dr. L. D. Barnett 
is perhaps the only extant European orientalist that has for some 
years past been taking an abiding interest in the study of the 
literature relative to the Saiva-dar§ana in Sanskrit, and it must 
be said to his lasting credit that he is not only a thorough- 
going Sanskrit scholar, but is also an accomplished student of 
the» Uravidian vernaculars, and his writings bear an unmistakable 
stamp of very good acquaintance with the works bearing on 
most of the phases of the Agamanta, to wit, the Pratyabhijna, 
Uie Vira Saiva and the Suddha Saiva (the parent of the system 
developed by i\Ieyka vk'in in Tamil). He has translated into 
English the Pmamarihasara of Abhinavagupta (a Pratyabhijna 
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work), and edited other Saiva works in Sanskrit. Anollier 
Pratyabhijufi work, by name SivasatravimarSini, has recently 
been englished by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa lyangar. Dr. Wilhelm Jahn 
seems to take a lively interest in Agamic research, (Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, liand lxv, pp. 380 
et seq.^ q, V.), which imports great future possibilities therefor 
at his hands, and Dr. F. Otto Schrader will not be long in coming 
out with an edition of the Maharthamanjari (a PratyabliijOa 
work), to which i have been desired to append an Fnglish 

translation, with critical and exegetical notes. The task of 

continuing the translation of the Mrigendra-Agama from the 
point where Mr. M, K. Narayaijasvami Aiyar left it, has de- 
volved, on me as a matter of friendly office, and though I have 
not been able to make any large progress with the continu- 
ation, by interruptions of an unlooked-for description, yet, it 

is hoped that the entire translation may soon be ready. A 

totally new translation into English of Nilakanfha's Brahma- 
Sutra-Bhashya, with Appaya’s Sivarkamaijidipikii which is its 
elaborate scholium in Sanskrit, has already been undertaken 
by me, but, it will, in any case, taiie some time to finish it. That 
translation will be fortified with rich critical apparatus, illustrative 
and explanatory notes, and special introductions in which a digest, 
in English, of the essential portions of most of the Agamas now 
available, will, for the first time, be unreservedly incorporated. 
The above is all that may be said to have been achieved, or 
to be near within an ace of achievement, in the matter of„ the 
elucidation of the Saiva darsana. 

On the purely expositional side, the doctrines .of the Agamas 
have found a reverent and apt interpreter in^the scholar-sage 
Mr. P. Ramanathan* whose writings it is not possible to surpass 
either in this peninsula or beyond, for either clarity pf thought 
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or directness of appeal. But, unfortunately for scholars, he has 
not chosen to write on the subject more often or copiously than 
his writings would lead the reader to expect. On the other 
hand, the literature and the mysticism of the Agamas have also 
had their share of travesty and mockery, in a new-fangled work 
on Indian Philosophy, recently brought out by Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Ayyahgar. The last production is a curious mixture of laborious 
learning and hoaxing horse-play which will neither appeal to the 
scholarly philosopher nor the humour-loving general reader. Save 
for some bibliographical bits of varied character and uncertain 
authority, the book is a failure as a genuine resume of the 
factors that enter into the constitution of the many mystic and 
metaphysical cults that have over- run the post-Vedic India; and 
worst of it all, the chapters of the book, relative to the Agamas and 
the Saiva-dar§ana, are vitiated, in places, by gross misinterpreta- 
tions, and, in others, by mistakes of fact begotten of the direct ignor- 
ance. As a piece of performance, the book is obviously inspired 
by a desire to synthetically emulate, in the realm of Hindu philo- 
sophic investigation, the divergent achievements of Westerns like 
Dr. Paul Carus and Prof. David Masson. And how little the author 
has succeeded in his endeavour, might be transparent to any one who 
would only care to read with some attention the chapters bearing on 
the §aiva dogmatics and the Saivagamas. The Christian Literature 
Society is daily engaged in its storming operations against 
one phase or another of Indian Thought, so that an occasional 
devil’s advocate from within, certainly fulfils a momentous function 
in the economy of academic investigation. In that sense, at any 
rate, such an author as Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Ayj angar ought to be 
welcomed, instead of being tabooed as unworthy of a piecemeal 
e.\ainination, and sober anal3’sis. 

'i'lie Agamas contend that they constitute the truest c.xcge-.is of 
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the Vedas, and their origins are ccrlaiidj' as ancient as those of 
some of the classical Upanishats. If liie ilre-wor -hip be regarded as 
the ritual inculcated in the Vedas, as the outer symbolism of spiritual 
truths, the temple- worship may, on its side, be also s;ud to assume 
a similar importance in regard to the Agamas. 'I'he Agamas bring 
in temple worship as oni3^ a further concomitant of firc-worsliip, the 
one being regarded as an ancillary adjunct to the other. The only 
difference they introduce in the elements of fire worship is the 
deletion of animals as objects of sacrifice. The higher interpretat- 
ions put upon the sacrificial act in many of the Upanishats, are all 
to be found in the Agamas, though the latter lead up to those inter- 
pretations through the symbolism of fire-worship, as worked out 
along the channel of temple-worship. For the rest, it will be seen 
that in India at the present-day, there is hardly a Hindu that does not 
observe some kind of temple-worship or another, which points to 
the conclusion that the Agamas have had, in one form or another, 
a universal hold upon the continent of Hindu India, and that their 
influence tells. It may be easy to point to specific passages of 
the Vedas, and thereby put up a thesis that they do not con- 
template temple-worship. Be that as it may, it will be equally easy 
to demonstrate that the Agamas are the legitimate outcome of the 
teachings promulgated by the Vedas, and that the more important 
portions thereof, that is to say, the purely mystic and philoso- 
phical, were in every way anterior to such as deal with the 
rites of temple-worship and the technique of sacred architecture. 
Hence, the course of development on Agamantic lines points to 
the inception of the Vidya and the Yoga padas of the Agamas, 
as the next great stride after the stratification of the earlier 
Upanishats; and the Vidya and the Yoga padas did, in their 
turn, gradual^ necessitate the outer rites of symbolism, in view of a 
congregational worship adapted to the needs of the average man with 
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a heart within him. I'hose liturgic rites were enshrined iii the 
remaining padas of the Agamas, and the places for the perform- 
ance of such rites, became the temples. There are, for instance, 
Agamas in which the order of arrangement of the padas, follows 
exactly the chronology Herein explained ; while there are also 
others in which the arrangement is reversed, due possibly to a 
later deliberate desire to follow logic of theoretic sequence in 
preference to the order of natural evolution. Temples are very 
ancient institutions, though only less ancient than the Upa- 
nishats of undoubted antiquity. And there is no doubt that, 
though the first impulse to temple-worship had come from the 
Kashmirian Region, the institution flourished in South India with 
considerable pomp and circumstance. The construction of the sacri- 
ficial pavilion for the performance of the Srauta rites, is, as made out 
from the Sulba-Sutras, chiefly astronomical in design and import. 
And not less so is that of the temple, every part of which has an 
analogue with either an astronomical phenomenon or a zodiacal 
convention. And this astronomical significance of the temple- 
symbolism, runs, in some of the Agamas, side by side with the 
spiritual import that we have learnt to associate with the same 
symbolism. There are also phases of the Saiva-darSana in which 
the temple-worship is not regarded with favour, either because 
it is not considered directly contributory to one’s spiritual uplift- 
ment and eventual hZmanciption, or because it proves, at a specific 
stage, an out-worn and jejune observance unsuited to the spiri- 
tual wants of the votary. 

The Agamas have branched out from the same stem of the 
Vedic tree that produced the earlier Upanishats, and were at one 
lime as wide-spread in India as the Upanishats themselves. Like 
the Upanishats, the -Agamas also became, in course of renturles, the 
basis of a number of creeds which, though unanimous in accepting 
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the essentials of the Agamic teaching, were rlivergesit as regards 
rituals, observances and minor unessential details. 'I'he earliest con- 
cretion of the Agamic'doclrines as a code of systematic dogmatics, 
h?id its birth in Kashmir, under the name ofSpanda anrl Pratyabijfia 
darSanas, which gradually swayed the whofe of tlie trans-Viriflhyaii 
Upper India. It is not a safe procedure to associate, as .some do, the 
early origins of the I-akuti5a-Pa5upata with those of any the phases 
of the Saiva-dar§ana that recognises Ihej^aivagamasas its infallible 
scriptures of authority, since the dividing-line between the two 
forms of faith, is formed by the circumstance that the Lakuti5a- 
PaSupata (which, at present, is confined to the upper parts of the 
Bombay Presidency), does not take its stand on the Saivagamas. 'I'he 
stream of the Pratyabhijna and the Spanda flowed south, and became 
the parent of the V\ra-$aiva sj^stem that, in its turn, grew influen- 
tial in and round about the Deccan. An earlier current of the 
Pratyabhijna and the Spanda had, in the meantime, found its way 
into South India, to form the' nucleus of what later on, in the 
days of the mediaeval theologians, became the compact system 
ofthe^uddhasaivadarsana. The philosophy that is at the back 
of all these three darSanas, is the Agamanta which is known by 
various names, the chief of which being the appellation Sdiva- 
Siddhdnfa '( «=• ‘ the logical conclusion established by the Saiva- 
dar§ana ’). 

The three philosophic Categories which the Agamanta recog- 
nises, are Nature, Soul and Spirit. The entire economy of the 
present Dispensation is under the active control of the Spirit, and 
is especially designed by Him in view to the Emancipation of 
the Soul. Nature is multi-coloured and many-vestured, and is 
the material cause of not only the outer universe, which hides, 
within the immensity of its bosom, countless hosts of sidereal 
systems, but also of our body, -with all its grosser and subtler 
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divisions and components, its instruments of knowledge and. 
action, its proclivities and tendencies, in which the Soul lives 
as in a cottage. The Spirit is immanent in both Nature and Soul, 
and is in fact their Guiding Principle. He is thus the Soul’s Soul^ 
It is not in the power gf the Soul to lead an independent existence, 
either it must remain in unwitting communion with Nature, over- 
powered by Her blandishments, or in conscious Fellowship with the 
Spirit, an intermediate state being thus practically denied to it. If it 
ceases to gravitate towards Nature, it must lean on to the Spirit. 
The samsara-chakra is the Soul’s orbit, which represents the resul- 
tant of two forces continually acting upon it. The orbit certainly 
shrinks up towards the Spirit, when the Soul would not be attracted 
by Nature. The Soul has the ability to know both Nature arid 
Spirit, as it is possessed of sentiency, an attribute which it only shares 
in common with the Spirit. But it cannot be cognised by Nature, 
as She lacks sentiency ; and, for the same reason, the senses and 
the mind, which are fashioned out of insentient Nature, cannot 
cognise the Soul. Nor has it usually an opportunity to cognise 
as such, its own true lineaments, because of its ceaseless and 
indistinguishable communion with either Nature or Spirit, a com- 
munion which prevents the Soul from identifying its genuine linea- 
ments. The Soul is possessed, in other words, of the remarkable 
tendency of ever appearing in the colours of either of the two 
other Categories that chances to be in association therewith for 
the nonce, since, as we have shown, it is, for one thing, seldom, 
if ever, in a state of complete aloofness from both Nature and 
Spirit, and cannot, for another, associate with either of those 
Categories, without its being indislinguishably merged in, or its 
becoming one with it. Consequently, the boul ordinarily sees in 
itself either Nature or Spirit, but not its own lorm. It is begmning- 
lessly entangled in the lascinations of Nature, and the Spirit 
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carries on His five-fold operations with a “ body of pure se.itieat 
Energy ” — the outcome of His own free-will — solely to disentangle 
it from those ruinous fascinations, 'fhe universe that we see 
around us, has Nature for its material cause, the Spirit for its 
efficient cause and His “body of pure sentient Energy for its 
instrumental cause. Nature is specially superintended by the 
Spirit, in order that she, albeit insentient, may the more rigorously 
and consistently exhibit the law of desert and causality, in 
relation to the Soul. The law of causation is really the inherent 
and eternal property of Nature. As long as the Soul chooses 
to enjoy the company of Nature, so long will Her law of causality 
and desert hold the Soul tight within its meshes. But Her con- 
nexion with the Soul is, after all, but lemporaty', though She is, 
by Herself, eternal. It is also possessed of an ingrained perversity 
that is inherited from Nature, and hence eventually eradicable, 
whei-eby it mistakes its sensuous or sensual wallowing in the 
“lap of Nature" for its appointed Goal, and thus converts its 
Spirit-given instruments of Emancipation, formed out of Nature, 
into eflective engines of its own perdition. The award of Spiritual 
Freedom is always made by the Spirit to the Soul by an act 
of Grace, and when the moment for that award (which involves 
a complete Emancipation from its bondage to Nature) has arrived, 
the Spirit reveals Himself to the Soul in any manner He pleases, 
and blessess it with Ris Eternal Fellowship of ineffable power and 
joy. The above, in short, is the plainest summary of the central 
truths of the Agamanta, when shorn of all learned technicalities, 
and it will not be di dicult to see how simple the whole teaching runs. 

We shall now look at some of the Agamic teachings a little 
more closely- The three categories, Nature, Soul and Spirit, are, 
as we have already seen eternal, that is to say, are without either 
start or iintsh; but theSouland Nature are under the control- of 
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the Spirit, and have nothing like absolute independence of action 
which, the Spirit alone enjoys to the- full. The Spirit is an embodi- 
ment of love and compassion, or, as it is sometimes expressed, is no- 
thing but Life, Light arid Love. The Souls are infinite in number, 
but a broad marshallisg brings them under three classes, with 
reference to the varying grades of their bondage to Nature. Nature 
is governed by ceaseless cycles of periodic manifestation and dis- 
solution, cycles which turn out, however, to be of many sorts and 
conditions, when regard is had not only to the extent of or the 
interval between the periods, but also to the specific charac- 
ter, phase or grade of the manifestations and dissolutions. 
Manifestation is simply a process of becoming patent, while 
Dissolution, that of becoming latent. Nature ever endures, librat- 
ing between a condition of grossness and ponderability on the 
one hand, and subtlety and imperceptibility on the other. She 
is per se inert, and every cycle of Her activity is only rendered 
possible, by the peculiar impact she receives from the Spirit and 
His immanence in Her. The essential active attribute of the 
insentient Nature, is Her rigid adherence to the law of causation 
and desert, both physically and morally, and if the statement be 
made that She is the Spirit-appointed material instrument of the 
Soul's Salvation, all we are to understand therefrom is, the Spirit 
requires the Soul to seek its Emancipation only by wedding Nature^ 
and thereby passing the ordeal of causality. But the elaborate 
processes which Nature daily employs to bring in more and more 
Souls as Her suitors, in order that they may be schooled under the 
law of causation, are indeed very insc.futable, although e.xceedingly 
seductive. She first seduce.s the Soul into Her company by Her 
iiTC'sistibie fascinations, and finally tires it by Her inexorable law of 
causality, which at the same time reveals Her inward gruesomer.ess 
to the deceived Soul. The Soul then rates Her at Her proper 
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worth, when She also, in Her turn, becomes a penitent and obe- 
dient instrument at its hands, by letting go Her hold of causality 
on the Soul. And thus Nature * proves successively a seducer, a 
task-master and a servant, in relation to the Soul, in accordance 
with the degree of spiritual progress attained by it. The Soul is 
originally stupefied with the darkness of involved or inchoate 
Nature and, in that condition, remains tossed about in Her unfathom" 
able womb till the Spirit quickens it, so that it may take its chance 
towards its permanent Spiritual Freedom, by consciously contacting 
Nature. At each Dissolution, the unemancipated Soul reverts to the 
“ womb of Nature,” and awaits its return to the highway of sam- 
Sara, with Her next Manifestation. The Salvation of the Soul, 
when once attained, is permanent and irrevocable, but, the uncons- 
cious stupor in which it is primarily plunged, has no beginning. How 
the Soul comes by that oblivion, or, what amounts to the same 
thing, how it gets to be beginninglessly entangled in Nature, cannot 
be satisfactorily explained, and any endeavour to do ’ so, however 
deftly managed, will be simply landing oneself in a vicious 
circle of ad infinitum regressus. In other words, the SouPs 
state of bondage has no beginning, but has an end, while the 
Soul’s Spiritual Freedom has a definite beginning, but no end. It 
is at this point the doctrine of the Ag-amanta becomes hard of 
comprehension to those who cannot accept it solely on the t^ti- 
mony of the saints that “ know ” the “mysteries of the Spirit”. Be 
it remarked however en passant that similar difficulties face us 
when we endeavour to examine other systems of philosophy put 
forth in India. There is hardly a philosophy or reasoned system 
without a cornering difficulty that is hydra-headed and protean- 
shaped, which, if it be deftly eschewed from one part of our disi- 
cussion, certainly threatens us \rith paralysis, if not positive extinc- 
tion, of thought, in another. 
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The Agamic mysticism makes quite a speciality of the sub- 
jective processes connected with the Soul's Emancipation. On the 
principle that the “ cottage ” in which the Soul lives, is a minified 
copy or replica of the outer Nature, and the active Spirit behind 
Nature, is again the Soul’s Soul, a graduated course of spiritual dis- 
cipline is prescribed, quite replete with apt methods to suit the Soul 
in every one of its stages, whereby it is first trained to enter upon a 
minute examination of the constitution and functions of Nature, 
through a detailed and searching inspection of its own “ cottage ”, 
and then taught to slowly and steadily disentangle itself from the 
enmeshments of Nature, and is finally left in a condition fit for the 
Grace of Emancipation from the Spirit. The disentanglement 
from the meshes of Nature, is briefly marshalled as ten- fold 
(dasa-karyaiji), the condition of the Soul in its different grades 
of bondage to Nature, is ear-marked as eighteen-fold (ashfa- 
da§a-avasthah)j the course of Nature’s manifestation is regarded 
as six-fold (shad-adhvanali), the mood of Nature is proclaimed 
as five-fold (paricha-kalab ) and so on, and, in this fashion, many 
a precious hint is dropped in the Agamas, not only with re- 
ference to the procession of Nature in Her manifestation, and Her 
precession in Her involution, but also in connexion with Her unsus- 
pected methods of seducing the unwary Soul, and with the only 
ways of keeping Her at Her proper vocation, to wit, as an obedient 
handmaiden of the Spiritward-bound Soul. All these, however, but 
malte for a preparation to await the appearance of the Spirit, Who, 
at the right moment that is only kno\vn to Him, suddenly opens the 
door of’His Kingdom [Saiikarapura) upon the ever-expectant Soul, 
and admits it to His never-ending Fellowship {Ananya-sdytijya). 

So much for an imperfect summary of a system of ancient thought, 
philosophy and mysticism, to an exposition of which, the various 
papers, now brought together for the first time, in book-form, from 
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the periodicals in which they originally appeared, have addressed 
themselves. The only mood in which the themes tackled by our 
author in this book, must be approached, is one of reverence and 
devotion, that was so eloquently pleaded for, recently, in the stirring 
address delivered by the Mon. Mr. V. Krishttasvami Aiyar before the 
Convocation of the Madras University, an address which, though pri- 
marily addressed to '* boys,” has yet graver lessons for “ old boys ", 
as these are, in truth, no better than babes in the wide "school of 
Nature”. 

Madr.\s, ] 
ijth Dec. igii. ] 


V. V. R.‘\iMANAN. 



FLOWEE AND FKAGEANCE. 


A FLORAL WREATH. 


What is there in Nature so full of beauty and so symbolic 
of the heart’s purity, innocence, and love and joy, as the tiniest 
flower of the field ? What reflects the great Divine Beauty and 
the Divine Loveliness and the Divine Harmony more than the 
lowliest blossom of the dale? The freshness, the s^mimetry 
and the delicate tracery of those flowers, how they appeal to 
man’s inmost nature and how inspiriting they arel Need we 
wonder therefore that they have attracted, not more than what 
they are entitled to, we should say, the attention and love of the 
Oriental ; and they enter largely into his enjo^Tnents, his 
Religion and Philosophy. They hold a considerable place in 
Oriental symbology, and the Indian has loved to illustrate his 
great truths from flowers. No ceremcnies can be performed 
without flowers ; and he loves to deck '.viLh mem the Presence 
of his Heavenly Father and he calls on: ij his brethem, 

Q^aflSifairdr 
u^^LC3s}.r ^sj 

O Ye who v.’ish ro atain rcind 

If Ye, our Faiherof Arar, v.n-rmlD 
With Flowers of Ehala:, 

Then will Ye anain l''ck£r— * 

The flower in its three-fsld character of fkv- 
fragrance appeals to him as ±e '.ddhle nresencr 
is Sat, Chit and Ananda. 
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** ^iojiasrcavto irl,^icsrir.cn.-'fih C»i, n.at Qtt’uuQi. 

LDii aiCxiiicciV , ' ’ 

“Like ll)i: Ilowor, its colour it.; fia;'iiincfc 
The Lord as Sat, Chit and Aiiaiula a.s;iiifia;.s foim," 

says the autlior of " Tiriivijai 3 'acl;i|'-Purai.i," a work, by the 
way, noted for its cliarmintj diction and great (jowers of clear 
description. 

Our Saint Appar addresses tliis Divine I'orni as *0! Tliou 
cow, the five products of the cow, O ! 'I’hou intelligence. Thou 
agni. Thou sacrificial food. Thou tongue, words proceeding 
.from the tongue, Thou Lord, present in the heart of the four 
Vedas, Thou jloiocr^ fragrance present in the Jloieer^ Thou joy 
of flower present in the hearts of the freed, Thou Deva, Deva of 
of Devas, Thou Effulgent Sun, Lo! Such is Thy Divine 
Presence". 

To the philosophic and highly devout Mapikkavachaka, the 
delicate connection of the flower and its fragrance has appealed 
in another light and he sings of “His greatness, in filling all 
inseparably and surpassingly like the fragrance of the floiver'\ 

“ Qun^pnuHeQp isi(^ 

Gion ipleupiSeiDpis^ QLDeiSujQu(^<sau)," 

In another place, he compares this very connection to the 
connection of body and soul and in comparing both to the con- 
nection of the Param, distinguishes them at the same time : 

^pp euifdeasuS pjpuaeo 

GiiLg^0 {5nrjiij!)d)GLJir(^ 
upp &ineuGpiTir /S^suuJsu/ru ujiLOufr^er 
^uQun 0 s!r uirjurGp 
Qupp^ir Qupp utuear^ ^siris^dlih 
i$ppirQ'3={rp GipoBtunGp 
lupp (^eArSlpdr' eisrtjfuujifjp ah-iLuf-uj 
^^iFiuih seiiri—aGujj 

~ “ Like the soul present in the body, and. the fragrance in the 

flower, The Supreme (Param) pervades them and surpasses all. 
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The fools, not perceiving this truth, simply delight in enjoying 
the fruits of their own Karma. The words of these, my Pather 
has taught me not to listen, by making me his slave and has 
drawn me to the society of his Bhaktas. This miracle has been 

permitted to me to see ! ” 

• 

Though God’s connection with us is compared to the 
connection of the soul and the body, yet in this case, the 
omnipresence of the soul is still confined to the body and the 
connection yields the soul only a fancied pleasure, and not 
a real and lasting one, differing thereby from the Supreme who 
pervades all and surpasses all and who is all Love and all Bliss, 
ready to impart this Love and Bliss to those who understand 
him as such; and when this undjdng love (^'uair ^ifiatrn) is 
possessed, then, that very moment, “ the fragrance of Sivam 
(Love, Ananda) will blow out of the flower of Jiva ”, 


“ 9s)j^i^^Qstr Poiir-esatth — {Tiritmnlar.) 

That great Yogin, Tirumular, is very prolific in the use of 
the simile of the flower, and amidst a variety of such we select 
one in which he piles his flowers (of Rhetoric) thick, one over the 
other, to express the omnipresence of the moift Supreme : 


“ My Lord and my King is present, united in all, like 
feeling in air, sugar in the cane, butter in milk and the sweet 
juice in the fruit and the fragrance in the blossom ”, 


Our Saint Tayumanavar, whose felicity in epithets and 
phrase-making, we will some-day illustrattr, uses most ii.'jppy 
language in this connection, in invoking that Rock of Love: 

"0! Thou support of the devoted who attain to the 
limitless Yoga -Samadi by the {///c a-yre/ (of Livir.v Guru}, 
when they view this vast world as the Supreme Lji^s? Ol 
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Though loving friend oi even my lowly self! O! Thou Rock 
of joy, uniting with and showing in all bodies and the world 
and the souls, like the fragrance ptayinj* on the half-blown Jlowcr 
shaped like the half-parted, elegant and sweet-toned tinkling 
bells on children’s feet 

* 

The comparison of the half-opened flower (in the jasmine 
for instance) in which the fragrance is the sweetest and sharpest, 
to the sweet bells with half-parted mouths tied round children’s 
feet, is most happy and delicious. 

Nakkirar is a very ancient author said to belong to the last 
Sangham or College of Paijflits in Madura and he has, 

" Lo! my Lord of Kailasa, which soars high above all, with- 
out any other higher than itself, is present in all, like the mean- 
ing in the word, and the soul in the body, and the fragrance in 
the flower 

We will weave into this growing wreath one more flower 
culled from the garden (Sivabhogasaram) of the founder of the 
Dharmapura Maj:t:, inasmuch as it illustrates the meaning of 
‘ Advaita ’ clearly. 

“The advaita relation of God and the perfected Soul in 
Mukti is like the advaita relation existing always between fire 
and wood, heat and water, sweetness and honey, fragrance and 
flower t akas and wind ”. 

Mightily diffident as we are of achieving any thing without 
the Grace (Arul -syoen-) of the Most High, and without the 
spirits of the sanctified filling our inmost soul, we have helped 
ourselves to these holy flowers of His Bhaktas, to make a wreath 
and lay at the fragrant Lotus-Feet of Him, Who has never been 
known to forsake His devotees and pray to Him in all love and 
in all humility, to crown our humble efforts with success. 
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UNMAI VILAKKAM 

• • 

Ot' 

TIRUVADIGAI MANAVASAGAM KA^)ANDAR. 


This short treatise consisting of 54 Stanzas is one of the 
Fourteen Siddhanta Sastras, and its author is said to be 
Tiruvadigai Manavasagam Ka^andar, one of the 49 disciples 
of St. Meykaijdan. That he was a native of Tiruvadigai and 
a pupil of St. Mcykandan is certain, but there are no other 
particulars available about his life-history. That he must have 
been an advanced sage is evident from the name (.s/rjiswuOuiLf.T) 
he bears, which means “he who has passed beyond thought 
and speech.” 

The author tries to expound in these few pages, the truth 
of the Sacred Agamas, without going into argumentation, just 
so much as is suflicient for the aspirant after spiritual Truth, 
to bring the teaching into actual daily practice. The3’^ are in 
the form of questions addressed to the Teacher St. Meykandan 
and answers elicited from him. The later part of the treatise 
explains the truth of the Panchakshara and Sri Isataraja 
S^nnbols. We hope the book will be of use to many. 

aicssr^xilIi AG.-.t 


We place Him, in our heari, the Fivc-armed C> d in strung 
rut, of russet colour, tusked mouth, and pot-bdlrv ; su that 
we may be freed of our ignorance ar.d be er.ab'e-.l '.riil ual fiul: 
to spread llte Light of Trulii, to be g.iti.ered fiusn tl.e Sacix-d. 
.\gamas. 
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2. Ou/rtu-sfriltSLu Ounajuj-s^/Su Gunr^-rr/ipu Quit^citit 
QjitusinL^ QuiiisvWTL^nuj sSamxruuw — QuwltisntLL-n 
Qio'hjja ^(^sassaQsxrdi caff^jpo'rr <s ,■3/5090) 

Gsa/iuiuir it^^ftcsr Q^Llt^d^Jr. 

O Thou, my teacher, that, perceiving the truth, showdst 
the truth of Supreme Knowledge and Bliss after removing the 
falsehood, by proving it to be false ! 

O Thou, Truth, tliat will not give out false-hood, 

O Thou, that residest in Tiruvcijnainallur, 

Hear, O Thou, my humble petition, and deign to 
answer my queries ! 

3. O, my Teacher, explain to me the following ! 

What are the 36 tatvas ? What is Apava ? 

What is that Karma which arose even then? 

What am I who seem to differ from these ? 

Who art Thou? What is the Lord's Sacred Dance 
and what is the truth of the Panchakshara ? 

4. O my son, who is immersed in Bliss-ful Yoga, hear 
what I am now imparting to you in accordance with the 
teachings of the Supreme Agamas, graciously uttered of iwe, 
by the Supreme Siva, 

5. The earth’s form is a four-sided figure. The water is 
of the form of a crescent. The fire is of the form of a triangle 
always. The air is a six sided-figure. The Aka§ is a circle. 
And the soul gets a body formed of these. 

6. The colour of these is golden, white, red, black, smoky- 
coloured, respectively and their letters are su, a;, j, uj, 

7. Their symbols are diamond-sword, the lotus-flower, ^ 
svastika, the six spots, and Amrita-bindii respectively. So the 
old Agamas declare, O my Son. 

8. The Gods for the elements Earth etc., are Braljraa,- 
Vishpu, Rudra, MaheSvara and Sadasiva ; and their functions 
are respectively Creation, Sustentation, Regeneration, giving 
Rest, (Tirobhava) and showing Grace (Anugraha). 
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9. Brahma creates ; The lotus-eyed Vishiju protects ; 
Rudra destroys, and Isa gives them rest ; and Sadilbiva shows 
grace always. 

10. The Earth is hard, water cool, and fire hot, air flows 
hither and thither, and Akas gives room to all. 

11. We have now set forth the number and qualit^'^ of the 
elements. If we are to tell you about the five deceitful Percep- 
tions, they are the desire-producing Sound, Touch, Sight, 
Taste and Smell. 

12. Hear the enumeration of the JTiancndriyasX Know them 
to be the ear, the skin, the eye, the tongue and the nose, which 
perceive the low sensations in this low world. 

13 and 14. The ear perceives sound through Akas. The 
body perceives touch through the air. The eye perceives light 
through fire. The tongue perceives taste through water. And 
the nose perceives smell through the earth. So the Agamas 
declare. They who conquer these senses secure the Bliss-ful 
Nirvana. 

15. The Karmendriyas giving rise to speech etc., are mouth, 
feet, hands, anus and the genital organs. 

16. The mouth speaks through the aid of Akas ; the feet 
move through the aid of air ; the hands work through the aid 
of fire; the anus excretes through the aid of water; the genital 
organs give pleasure through the aid of earth. 

17. Hear now the enumeration of the Antaljkaranas ! Tliey 
are Manas, Buddhi, Ahahkara and Chitta. The}’ respectively 
perceive, reason, linger and reflect. 


iS. The foregoing 24 tattvas are stated by the ancient 
Agamas to be the Atma-tattvas. Hear, nov.’ the Vidya-iaitvas 
expounded by me. 


19. Time, Niyati, Kala, 
this is their order. Hear now 


Vidya, Raga, Purusha, Maya, 
their luture with alteiaioi;. 
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20. Time measures tlie past, gives enjoyment in tlie pre- 
sent, and contains new store for tlie future. iV(yfl//-tattva 
fixes the order and sequence of Karma. AW5-tattva induces 
action. f^/V^rt-tattva induces intelligence. The Piirusha-tattva 
induces perception of the five senses. And Maya induces 
doubt and ignorance. 

21. We have now stated the Vidya-tattvas. Hear now the 
Suddha-tattvas ! They are Suddha-Vidya, Isvara, Sadasiva, 
Sakti and Siva tatvas. 

22. Suddha-Vidya induces more intelligence than action. 
I§vara-tattva induces more action than intelligence. SadaSiva- 
tattva induces them both in equal proportion. Sakti-tattva 
induces action, and Siva-tattva induces jfiana alone. 

V 23. t We have now fully stated the 36 Tattvas. Hear 
now about the two kinds of Mala, Apava and Karma. Stated, 
Apava induces ignorance ; Karma Mala induces you to identify 
yourself thoroughly with the chain of pleasures and pains. 

24. O Thou rare Teacher, Thou hast explained to me the 
nature of the 36 Tatvas, and Aijava and Karma. Deign now to 
show me the nature of myself who seems to differ and not differ 
from these. 

25. Hear well what I state! Achit cannot subsist before 
Pure Chit. Chit cannot perceive Achit. The Atma (Soul) is 
what distinguishes and perceives both Chit and Achit. So the 
Vedas declare without doubt. 


* NoU . — ^All these 36 tatvas are component parts of the universe 
of matter (Maya), all powerful and all intelligent, in union with which, 
the soul gets rid of its darkness, and regains its light. This ^iva-tattva 
and Sakti-tattva etc., forming only matter should not be confounded with 
the Supreme Siva and His Sakti. 

This Karaia as defined here is exactly what the Buddhists 
understand by the Individual Ego, or Individuality which of course sub- 
sists from moment to moment and is not anything subsisting permanentty. 
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26. Hear now how the 36 Tattvas cannot be conscious of 
themselves. The six kinds of taste cannot perceive themselves. 
So also the Tattvas do not know themselves. 

27. As a person has to taste these six kinds of taste and 
then perceive them, 50 you are the intelligent person who 
uniting with these Tattvas perceives each and all of them. 

28. “Out of thine undiminished grace, hast thou shown 
me my nature. Explain to me Thy own Imperishable Form.” 
“ As the Sun enables the eye to see, so will we enlighten you 
and your intelligence.” 

29. Know more. The senses cannot understand without 
the soul, and cannot understand the soul. So also do we 
enlighten you without your being able to perceive ns, 

30. “ As the Vowel letter ‘ A ’ is to the rest of the letters, 
so do we stand as the Life of all life. When we are not present 
in any soul, then will there be no light. So the good Agamas 
declare.” 

31. O Meykand^i Nutha, graciously expound so that I may 
understand the nature of the Sacred Dance with the sound of 
the five letters seen by the sages. 

32. “O my son, hear ; The Supreme Intelligence dances in 
the soul formed of the letter j'a, with a Form composed of the 
five letters 67 , va, ya, na, n:a, for the purpose of removing 
our sins. 


JO- 
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mi \ in his 


ear now how the Dance is performed ! In His feet is 
Navel is nui ; in His shoulders is in his face is 


va ; in his Hea<! is ja:* 


34. 

holding 


;The Hand liolding out protection is jv/ ; the hand 
the fire is na ; ih.e fool holding ilown mnyalana is nia. 


* Noru. — These lelters I:ave to bo conteiapLuod in liior:-.- 1 .iU:,- 
tNoia:. — This is aaoihcr lonn d cciiten:- laihar iho 
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35. The arch over Sri Na{:aruju is ; and 

the akshara which is never separate from the omkara is the 
Filling Splendour. This is the Dance of the Lord of Chitambara. 
They understand this who have lost their self (Ahankara). 
Understanding, they leave their births belnnd. 

36. Creation starts frojn the Drum. Protection proceeds 
from the Hand of Hope. The Fire produces Destruction. From 
the Foot holding down proceeds Tirobliava; the Foot lield 
aloft gives mukti. 

37. By these means, Our Father scatters the darkness of 
maya^ burns the strong karma^ stamps down mala (Anava) and 
showers grace, and lovingly plunges the soul in the Ocean of 
Bliss. This is the nature of His Dance. 

38. The SUent Jnanis, destroying the three kinds of mala 
establish themselves where their selves are destroyed. There 
they witness the Sacred Dance filled with Bliss. This is the 
Dance of the Sabhanatha whose very form is Grace. 

39. The One who is past thought and speech assumes 
graciously the Form composed of the Panchakshara in the 
Dancing Hall of Parasakti, so as to be seen by His Consort, Uma, 
Haimavati. They never see births who see this mystic Dance.” 

40. O my gracious Guru! Thou hast explained to me 
beautifully the nature of the Nadanta Dance. Let me now 
know the nature of the Panchakshara. Can they be one with 
the letters which are perishable ? 

41. “The Symbols of these letters may be perishable but 
not their connotation in any language. The meanings of the 
five letters respectively are God, His grace (Saktij, Soul, 
Tirobhava, and Mala. ^ 

■42. God, Grace, Soul, Tirobhava, and Mala are the purport 
of the five letters (Sivayanama). If pronounced beginning with 
«a, you will not obtain Grace. You will obtain It when you 
pronounce It begining with 
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43. If this beautiful Panchdkshara is meditated upon, the 
soul, getting rid of its Anavamala will land in the Region where 
there is neither light nor darkness, and there, God’s Grace 
(Sakti), will unite it to Sivam. 

44. If the PaTiduikshara is pronounced with the letters 
denoting the two tiialas^ then will he not get rid of his three 
malasy and obtain Bliss. If pronounced otherwise acccording to 
law, yonrjndna will be boundless and you can live in Bliss. 

45. In the Panchdkshara^ are found the Agamas and the 
Vedas, given out by the gracious God. In it, are found the 
Piirdnas. In it, is the Blissful Dance. And in it, is found the 
silent Mukti, which passes beyond all. 

46. The Agamas declare that the nature of the union 
secured by the Muktas is like that of the fruit and its taste, fire 
and its heat, the musical composition and its tune. 

47. The Vedas with truth declare that as the various Tattvas 
are found united inseparably in the bound condition, so the souls 
in the freed condition will dwell as one with God. 

48. As the moon’s light is indistinguishable in the Light of 
the Sun, so will the soul unite itself to the foot of the Supreme 
Lord and plunge itself in Bliss. 

49. If it be said that the soul had to go and unite itself to 
God, then the Omnipresence of Siva will be destroyed. If God 
is said to have united Himself to the soul, then they must 
be dilTerent. But what then is the 7 'ruth ? The position is like 
that of the Sun which surrounds the man who had lost Ids 
blindness.” 


50. Thou tellest me that the Supreme one, wlio is {jasr 
thought and speech, is gracious ac.d suifers no taint, and that 
like this Fail, the i\:su and F^isa arc eternal. Prove lijis 
in Mukti also. 

51. “O my Son, Hear how they are in M:dii\ He wiaj 

enjoys the Supreme Bliss is the soul. He -.vLo ti.is 
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Supreme Bliss is the First Cause, 'fhat whicli increases this 
happiness is MALA. Understand this in all love.” 

52. “O ni}^ Father, let me know the unfailing means of 
securing this Mukti?”. “Hear me state this! 'Fh.ey who 
regard and worship the Gunt, Liiiga, and GOD'S DEV’O'rEES 
as the incomparable God, will not suffer births and deaths.” 

53. “Melting in Love, as the cow that had calved recentl3% 
the Jivan-muktas will take strong hold of the Guru, Liiiga and 
Bhaktas, and will be possessed of great love to them, which 
will destroy their sins.” 

54 . USJ 3 St~oSii 

sSj^kQp uxisi'jjtucoi Qtc^esBaSzn — 

Qs^skrQszrujJ= QicLdcsri— .siTpGssr 

a^esreaa)^ pSiiuujuQssrtLijx>ja:, 

O, Meykatjda-Natha, the fruit of True Penance, Who 
dwellest in both Tiruveone3^nallur and Svetavana, O, Ocean 
of Grace, I have been saved b3' thee, saved from being tossed 
about in the Ocean of Sorrow. 





THE HOESE OF GOB 


“YE ARE THE TEMPLES OF GOD." 



O, Thcu, die Ecginning, ihe Middle, the Limitless Limit, 
The light, and the Wisdom, and All Things Manifes:, 
The Indivisible One, The Female and ±e ilaie. 


Glon*, Glcry to Thy Dance in Tiliai, 

The laieliecinal Region cf Universalism. 



O, Thcu, the Light frcni which speech and though: turn bach. 
The V;;r)" Form o: Grace, The Wonderful Presence, 

The Crcv^-n resnng on die rare \‘edasiras. 
in the beauaful Chit-Sabhii cf Chit-ParaA'vcnaa, 

Thou dcs: dance delighuidiy. Glcry, G:cr)-, to Thy tinkling Fccn 
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O Thou Imperishable Triple Form, and Formless ! O Thou Supreme, 
Intelligence workiijg steadfast in the six form;; of Rclif'ion ! 

Who could know Thee after raising the curtain of Miiya? 

Thou dost dance in the hearts of Those v/ho think of Thee, 

Thou art the Priceles Jewel ,* iThoti my eye ; 

Thou, the Supreme Panacea; * 

Thou the Ocean of Chinmudra Wisdom, 

Who didst teach the four ruicient sons, 

Mauna Jnana from under the Sacred Banyan Tree 
Thou, the Deva of Devas. 

The first two verses we quote from Saint ^ekkilar’s 
Periyapurao and the last from Saint Tayumanavar, in praise of 
the famous Temple at Chidambaram and the sacred mysteries 
contained therein. We have elsewhere observed that even if 
we have lost our books on Veda and Vedanta, we could evolve 
the whole ‘thing again from the symbols we possess, provided 
we had the tiny key to unlock these sacred mysteries. The 
hoariest and most ancient wisdom is thus enshrined in these 
unmistakable symbols, and when we understand them aright, 
we are enabled to test and know which is the true Philosophy 
^nd which is the true Religion, surrounded as we are to-day by a 
multitude of Religions and Philosophies conflicting in themselves 
and yet claiming to be the most ancient and the truest. It is 
the most unfortunate thing, in India and in Indian Religion, that 
the same books and the same texts furnish the authority and the 
sanction for every existing phase of belief and thought, and 
when this fact is coupled with such a blind ignoring of what 
is past and whac is modern, and when the materials for applying 
such an historical test are not very considerable, the task of 
de^:iding which is the true interpretation and which is false, is 
rendered very difficult, though not impossible, and the value of 
a test as indicated above, cannot be lost sight of. In interpreting 
documents, the rule ought no doubt to be, that where the words 
are plain and unambiguous, the plain meaning of the words 
ought to be made to prevail, and no casuistry could be allowed 
to mar the effects of its plain meaning. It is only when the 
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words are ambiguous, any interpretation as to its real meaning 
Tjy other evidence is permissible at all. Then, again, when we 
begin to enquire into the truth of any particular custom and 
tradition, we find how difficult it is to arrive at an uniform 
conclusion, when we have to rely on mere oral evidence ; and 
any documentary evidence (we use it in the strictly legal sense) 
if available, is of the utmost importance, and tho older tlie 
document, the greater the value thereof. Then, again, consider 
the difference between the verbal accounts of a dozen people 
who witnessed a particular scene all at the same time, and the 
actual scene photographed by an ordinary Kodak. We might 
be sure to discover discrepancies and contradictions in the oral 
testimony, though it might be perfectly honest. Of course, 
there might be exceptionally trustworthy witnesses, as there 
might be untrustwortiiy cameras. The test we have proposed 
above, may, as such, be seen to possess all the elements of an old 
and ancient document, and a trusty camera. And the more so, 
when we know, as a matter of fact, that the written language of 
the primitive mankind consisted of pictures only. The most 
ancient Sumerian, the Chaldean, the Egyptian and the Chinese, 
were all pictorial languages ; and it is well known lhai these 
were the people who have tried to leave their highest thoughts 
on religion and philosophy behind them, in pictures and statues 
and monuments. 


In proceeding therefore to unravel the mysteries connected 
with our symbolism, we must confess that the task is not one 
which we can conscientiously think of adequately discharging. 
In attempting the impossible therefore, we have no olh.er e>;eu:.e 
than the one which Sage Sekkilar had before hitn ; 


“ .:uiC::ju t-- rV 5 :: of i 

• » • 

“Thouj^h hnposiibltt to riach iu 
luiltiate love djives me to the Liil;.** 


IMorc we do so however, we have to gel cliar < ! I'-v*..- - 
of men, wh.o jX'Sier us oiieu with their c.iiu. Ut.c vi such will 
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raise tlie cry of sectarianism, and the otlier, with the catch-word, 
revivalism. There are some very estimable people belonging 
to both these classes, we admit, as well as their sincerity, but 
with most it is all mere cant, pure and unmitigated cant. They 
believe neither in the one nor in the oj:her ; they have neither 
inclination nor wish to study and think, and pause and enquire 
into the truth of things. They are themselves sectarians, so 
blind that they will not acknowledge themselves to be such. 
They start with the inborn conviction that this is trash and they 
have no patience with those who will honestly differ from them, 
and they clutch at a word, a phrase, to kick up a dust, with the 
evident object of besmearing the other side. No doubt, there is 
a sort of scepticism which we prize much, a scepticism which 
will lead one to doubt and inquire into the truth of things and 
not to scorn and scoff at everything. And in our inmost heart, 
we do not wish to wound the feelings of a single person, of 
whatever shade of opinion he may belong to. And is not 
the present enquiry solely devoted to reach ‘the region of 
universalism,’ where, in the words of our Sage 
Tayumanavar, 

“ uairsiifluj utra^^ QufffSrh^ 

CTOTTLon /r<Svi l£I 0S(^ Qssj&flQujQ<uc(irGsr 

erJ:^ LDujfi^<Sii{ta^u)f Kf(TiSpuir” ? 

every religionist comes and bows in adoration of the One 
Supreme, saying they see no symbols of any creed but all 
AkaS ? And he states in the previous lines that he reached this 
region, after looking in vain in every creed and in every path 
for that Pure Spirit which seeks to reconcile with the path of 
noblest knowledge, all the bitter conflicting creeds and religions. 

■ I* ^^LDitiTss Quir^eiririhs^^ 

3=u>uj Qua (j^^ispsr 

u^ujirirss Qm/SaSesB^ii ^ 

And the place is worth a trial visit even to-day, for 
does not Tayumanavar record his experience, that his stony 
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heart melted into love and bliss, the moment he saw the Holy 
Presence ? 


<* QiS{^<3=Qpar Qeueord^th jSoQisur 

aGoo'u.QfL^ (^card^ih tsassert- guit(^u}.** 


This has not been his experience only, of believers alone. 
Ages back, scoffers and atheists have felt the power of this 
Presence, and it is recorded of the great Atheist Guru, Jaimini, 
that when he approached, all his unbelief left him, and he 
composed his song of VcdapMastava. And though there are 
thousands of temples all over the land, the heart of every true 
believer has always turned, with love and longing, to this centre- 
spot. And it is believed that Chidambaram occupies a central 
geographical position between the northern and southern 
extremes of India, including Ceylon. And corresponding to this 
position in the macrocosm, Arumukha Navalar observes that, 
in the human microcosm also, the place points to the region of 
Sushumija between I<31a and Piiiga|a nSi^ls. There is another 
centre of heat and vitality and light in the human body, and 
that is the heart. And the heart is the most vital and delicate 
organ in the whole system. Every other organ requires its 
help for its nourishment and upkeep, it is saved and protected 
from many an ill, by its position, which every other organ is 
exposed to; but that is because that, whereas life can be 
prolonged even after injury to every other organ, life ebbs 
away the instant the heart is injured. And then, is not the heart, 
the seat of love, love pure and undefiled V Pity, kindness, meivy, 
grace, are all difierent shades of this one Love, Bluikti, 

faith. Is tl'.ere anything else that can conqxjie with this 
Supreme Prineiple? Knowledge, you may excliim, wiili its seat 
in the brain. We dare say, ‘not.’ 'Lhe slightest injury to the 
heart completely par.ilycjes the brain. And tlie pulsaiiun in 
tlie brain itself rises and falls with the beat of the ticari itself. 


It is ih.e one (jrg:'.:: in ii:e i'Oviy which is ever active, and 


no rcsi, wl’.cn everything cLe, 
rest. And in human nature 


including ii;e undergoes 

alio, wiiai is there which, love 
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cannot quicken? ll can give life to tlje despairing and the 
lifeless, strength to the weak, courage to the coward; and 
instances have not been wanting to show what extraordinary 
feats of intellect, love has been the cause of. 'riie whole world 
is bound by the heart, inucii more than b}' the intellect alone. 
And Mrs. Humphrey Ward has portrayed in glowing words 
the difference between the man of the intellect and the man of 
the iieart in her Rohei't Elscmcrc. There, the man of the intellect 
pines, in secret and in his pride, for that ver^' touch which 
makes the whole world kin. And it i.s in this heart, all mankind 
have liked to build a temple for the Most High. And the only 
requisite is, that this heart be pure. And the moment this 
heart is pure, tlierc the liglit from the Invisible Aka5 will shine, 
dispelling the darkness that blinds the eye, and enabling it to see. 

Oa/(Sffl!e/r«ar .Ser^uisir Qsuafli^Q ^ji^2:xsr'uir 

Oeuir&fiiuff^di uu.ra/cu.'w .iiTcw!*' 

“Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 
said the Lord Jesus. And the sage who composed the Taittiriya 
Upanishat sang long before him: “Satyam jnanam anantam 
Braljma, Yo veda nihitam guhayam Paramevyoman, So’Snutc 
sarvan kamantsaha, Brahmaija vipaschiteti 

“ He who knows Brahman, which is Sat, which is Chit, and 
which is endless (Bliss), as hidden in the cave (of the heart) in 
the highest AkaS, he enjoys all blessings as one with the 
Omniscient Brahman.” And the most mystical and oldest of 
the Upanishats, the Chhandogj'^a, also repeats the same 
instruction. “ Would you like to know what that one thing 
is, which you have to search for and ta know? And when 
you have to search for it, how to know it ? Hear ! There 
is the Brahmapura (body), and, in it, the Dahara (palace) of 
the lotus (Pundarika) of the heart, and, in it, that Antar-AkaSa. 
Now, what exists in this AkaSa. That is to be sought after, 
That is to be understood. 

“ As large as this Akasa is, so large is that AkaSa within 
the heart. Both heaven and’ earth are ‘ contained in it ; both 
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Fire and Air ; both Sun and Moon; both Lightning and Stars ; 
and whatever there is of Him in this world, and whatever 
is not, all that, is contained within it.” (VIII, i. 123) In an 
earlier chapter, this Supreme Being is called “ The Intelligent, 
Whose body is Pra'^a, Whose form is Light (Jyotis), Whose 
thoughts are triic, Who is like the AkaSa (omnipresent and 
invisible), from Whom all works, all desires, all sweet odours, 
and tastes, proceed ; the Atma within the heart, smaller than a 
grain of rice, smaller than a grain of barley, smaller than a 
mustard-seed, smaller than a canary-seed, or the kernel of a 
canary-seed ; also the Atma within the heart, greater than the 
Earth, greater than the Sky, greater than the Heaven, greater 
than all these Worlds." (III. 14. 223). In a later passage, the 
Upanishat says that ” He who is called Akasa is the revcaler of 
all forms and names ; That within which these forms and names 
are contained, is the Brabman, the Immortal, the Atma." 
(VIII. 13; I.) The following verse occurs in the Katha (L 2. 20.), 
the Svetasvatara (III. 20.) and the Taittiriya-mahopanishat, and 
the same is reproduced in the Sivamahapuraoa. 


“Smaller than small, yet greater than great, hi the heart 
(Guhil) of this creature, -Xtma or Ua doth repose: That, free 
from desire. He sees, with iiis grief gone, the Lord and His 
might, by His favour." In the Kaivalyopanibhat, the same is 
reproduced, in tlie following words : “ Beyond the heavens, yet 
shining in the heart (Guha) of his creatures, Him the sages, free 
from desire, reach." Sri K^^>ima also imparts th.is mu^l seerei 
of secrets to his pupil, “ that l§vara dwellelii in the lie-art.^ of all 
beings, O Arjuna, by his may a, causing all beings to revolve, 
as though mounted on a potter's wheel," and importunes iiim 
to llee to Him to seemre Supreme Peiice by His Grace, '1 i,:; 
manner of occupying this seat or dwelling pKiee is else'.vi;-.re 
referred to, in ti:e Xllilh and JXih discourses, 3201! and ein 
verses respectively, and these three or feiur versco Lring « at ti.e 
whole of the Upanishat ihougiils. “As i:;c Oomip!-., ei:’. .-i-v.iJ,; 
is not soiled, by rea:>on of its subtlety, -e>, ewi", >.‘deie 

the boxiy, the Self is i.ot ^eiLd." “ The ui end ;.e.t 
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rooted in beings, my Atmfi is their efficient cause ; as rooted in 
the AkSsaj the mighty air moves everywhere, so, all things 
rest, rooted in me." This Supporter, Permitler, Spectator and 
Enjoyer, is st3ded Muhesvara, Paramatman and Pararna- 
Purnsha, in verse 22, chapter XIII. Another verse in the CMicin- 
dogya says that Gayatri is the body and the heart, because 
in it all the spirits are established. No wonder, therefore, that 
in almost every page of the Tamil Veda, and the writings of the 
later Tamil. Saints, God’s truest dwelling place, His house, 
His palace. His seat, is universally referred to as the human 
heart. ** SBshtuusjiT ucaQia Q<s(rj$c\sS'iQaiTC!sXL.aj{r'’ And SO it is that 
the famous Shrine we are speaking of, is, by preeminence called 
“ The beautiful House," inasmuch as it is also 
called the “Pundarika Vidu" ** “the House of 

lotus", or ''Dahara Vidu" also. And, to-day, we will stop, after 
identifying this Golden Palace in Chidambaram with the. 
“ Human Heart " spoken of in the most ancient writings, and 
we will speak of the Great King and Lord, Who is the Dweller 
in this Palace and His characteristics, in a future issue. 

[* It is interestiog to cote that the chief Temple in Mecca is called 
‘ al Caaba,’ literally meaning, ‘ The House ' and the Hebrew word for the 
great Temple at Jerusalem also meant simply, ‘ The House,' “ The House 
of God.”] 


LOTUS OF THE HEART. 


If the real nature of the Lotus of the Heart is examined, its stalk 
•will be the 24 tattvas, beginning with earth ; its petals, vidya-tattvas and 
suddha-vidya ; its pollen, the 64 kalas of Isvara and SacL^iva ; its ovary, 
Sakti, the essence of kalas; its seeds, the 51 forms of nadam; and the 
arul-sakti of tiie Lord Siva rests on it (as fragrance). 

(SivajSanabodham IX. 3. c.) 




AN ANOTHEE SIDE. 




We refer to an article entitled ‘ Wisdom and Worsiiip ’ in 
an issue of the Brahmavddin dated 5th June 1S97. The first 
paragraph is devoted to the statement and exposition of the 
two postulates of existence, according to the Sankhyas, namel}' 
Nature and Souls, and the next paragraph shows how untenable 
this theory is, in the view of the Vedantin, and the article 
proceeds in its first half to expound the view of the Vedantin, on 
the same subject. As the article deals with some of the most 
fundamental questions connected with Hindu Philosophy, we 
proceed to-day to examine some of these statements contained 
in the first part of the article only, leaving the question of 
worship to be discussed hereafter. According to Sankhya, 
there is Nature (Pradhana), which changes and manifests all 
phenomena, and there are an infinite number of Souls, which 
being simple cannot change, and must, therefore, be clifTeivnt 
from Nature, Nature works out all phenomena for the liberation 
of the Soul, and Liberntion consists in tlie Soul discriminating 
that it is not nature (Pradhana). The Soul is omnipresent also. 
The Vedantin answers that this is not a perfect i>yleni. if 
Nature is simple, and tiie Soul is abo simple, there will be two 
simples, and the Soul being omnipresent, Nature must be 
omnipresent also, and then Nature will be beyoml time, space 
and all causation, and no change is possible as such in Nature, 
There is thus an impo-^ibility of liaving two simples and 
two absolutes. How due^ the Vedantin solve this problem ? 
His soluliim is tliis ; — " because, according to the S.ihidiyan 
there inusit be a Soul aj.'arl from Nature, fur the re.':v.>n 


Nature in all her modifications, from gross matter up to 
or the inielkcl, is simply insentient (even the mind-stuii’ Uing 
insentient), so, there mu^t be .■>oi:;e -entieni being ti;'- m-iivv- 


puWer behinei Nature*, m.iking t.hc ti.ial: 


.i:d 
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work. Now, says the Vediintin, this sentient heing, which is 
behind the whole univcr.se, is what we call God, and conse- 
quently this universe is not wholly (the italics are ours) 
different or apart from Him. It is hut Mimself, Who has soino- 
hew (the italics are ours) become this universe. Me is not only 
the instrumental cause of tlie universe, but also the material 
cause thereof. A cause is never altogether <lifferent from its 
effect, and an effect is but its own cause reproduced in 
another form." All Vedantins accept tfiesc propositions, it is 
stated, namely first, that God is both tlic instrumental and 
material cause of this universe, .and that evcrytliing that exists 
is He ; and secondly, that Souls are also part of God, .sparks of 
that Infinite Fire, and an Upanishat Text is quoted in proof of 
this. No, it is said further down, it is no spark, but the burning 
log itself, in as much as Brabraaii can have no parts. ' Then 
how can there be so many souls ?' We are led into another 
simile, the oft-repca.ted simile of the Sun and its myriad reflect- 
ions in different particles of water : ‘‘ so all these Souls are but 
reflections of Brahman and are not real. They arc not the real 
‘ I,‘ the One undivided Being ; men, women, brutes are mere 
reflections of Him, and are unreal." There is but one Infinite 
Being, and he appears as ‘you’ and ‘me’, and the appearance of 
distinctions, is all a delusion. This apparent division of Him is 
caused by looking at Him through the net-work of time and 
.space and causation. The Ego is He, the Non-Ego is He. They 
are not part of Him, but the whole of Him. “It is the Eternal 
Knower Who stands behind all phenomena; He Himself is the 
phenomena. He is both the subject and object, He is the Ego 
and the Non-Ego." Here we might pause, before we proceed 
, to the rest of the paragraphs. 

In the first place, we must beg leave to state that the 
criticism of the Sankhya proceeds on a mere word-quibble; the 
word that is translated ‘simple’ is, we believe, ‘Avyaktam,' that 
source of fruitful dispute between a number of learned heads, 

like the late Mr.. T. Subba Rao, the Light of the EasU the 
Thinker ?md the Brahmavadin itself etc., etc., i. e.y where 
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the word occurs in the Gita. The whole mistake is, no doubt, 
due to not remembering that this word, and others like 
Pratia,' Purusha, Atma, Kshetra, etc., are used in the older 
works in a number of acceptations, and any argument based 
on such a verba) semblance, is sure to end in fatal error.. 
Now in regard to this word ‘ Avyakta ', it is used in the 
loth Sutra of the Sahkhya-Karika, to distinguish iMuIaprakriti 
from its own products ; and the Commentator no doubt says 
that the distinction might apply to the Soul also. The word 
might itself be applied to the Soul, but then it only means, 

‘ uncaused ' and ‘ causeless And Colcbrooke translates it as 
Tindiscrete ’. The 3rd Sutra makes clear this distinction in the 
very beginning, “ Nature is no production; seven principles arc 
productions and productive ; sixteen are productions (unpro- 
ductive). The Soul is neither a production nor productive.” 
Herein lies all the difference, between the Soul as Avyakta and 
Nature (Pradhana) as Avyakta, and the mental and sen.sory 
planes. Nature itself occupies a iiigher position, is more per- 
vasive than the Intellect, and Intellect is more pervasive than 
the senses, and so on. 'I'hat is to say, Intellect is omnipresent, 
ami senses are not, when in relation to the senses themselves. 
But Intellect is not, when in relation to Pradhtimi, and Pvadlmiia 
is omnipresent so far regards its own productioits, but its 
omnipresence is notliing when in the presence uf the Soul, suicc 
the latter is the superintendent, the enjoyer, and the former 
ceases to e.xist when the Soul is in a state of abstraction. As 


such, the word ‘omnipresence’ itself is a relative term, as ‘space' 
itself is, and it is .absurd to conclude that since both are called 
simple and omnipre.sent, ergo, they mu-^t be two absolute.', and 
two such im\)OSbible things. We will e.xplain ourselves more 
fully. Take, for instance, the live senses, the eye, liie ear, ete'. 
The eye covers a certain sphere in its operation, but it is. limited; 
it cannot compivitend wiiat the tar i an i-jhi ti e e.-.r 

cannot do wltai lite can rVei. at.d ^ on. re::-.c, in 1. 

is limited and unj:>erv.uivc ; l.-ui nme u.e c. ;a .. ;; a. 

with this. The inlelleC: is enmipreeei.i. ii buth sees t. -.1: - 
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smells etc. It covers a greater sphere, ami all the spheres covered 
by its own productions, the senses. But take the intellect 
(Buddhi) itself in its relation to the Soul. The Soul is sentient 
and Buddhi is insentient. The latter is nowliere, when the Soul 
. is in itself. As sucli, the Soul is more really omnipresent than 
Pradhana or Nature. Tliat is to say, there arc cliiTercnt planes of 
existence, and dilTerent grades of Vya{>a}ia VyCipya. The one 
lowest is VyUpya, and tiic one higher is Vyapakut and this higher 
itself is Vyapya when compared with something higher than 
itself, and so on,. till we arrive at a Being, Who is most omni- 
present and beyond Wliom our thought and mind cannot pene- 
trate. This view of the Sahkhyan has no doubt not presented 
itself to the Vedantin, and what the latter has however in his 
mind is the old riddle, how can two things co-exist, and one be 
omnipresent ? Like all such riddles, this is based on a fallacy, in 
not taking note of the facts above presented, about the essential 
difference, between Pradhana and the Soul. The riddle supposes 
that two things are of the same kind, of the same quantity, 
length, breadth, width and of the same density or tenuity &c. If 
they are so, no doubt it will be an impossibility. But we contend 
that things of different densities and tenuities can fill and overlap 
one over the other, and much more so when one is sentient and 
Chit, and the other is non-sentient and Achit. For instance, there 
can be no two things so contrary in Nature as Light and JDark- 
ness. And do they co-exist or not, or are they one and the same? 
To the objection of the Vedantin, that darkness is no padartba, we 
have only to instance the recent discoveries of our own Hindu 
Scientist, I mean Dr. Bose, who could demonstrate the presence 
of invisible rays of light in a pitch-dark room by means of his 
instrument. What does this mean? The ray of light has been 
so thin as to be swallowed up in the grosser darkness. 
When a lamp is brought, it could dispel the darkness itself; 
but, only within a certain radius. Then a bigger light, a gas- 
light, an electric light of a vast number of candle powers ; but 
all these pale away before the brilliant light of the Sun. There 
is, thus, such a merger of one, .the less powerful, in one more 
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tenuous : are not all these summed up in the simple sentence 
“ Nachichchitsanniclhau ”, * lufrajojo^tl, c^asnuih ‘In the 

presence of the Sat, every tiling else is Sriuyam (non-existent 
— non-apparent’? 

Saint Meykanda Dcva adds ‘As before the Perfect and 
Eternal Intelligence, the imperfect and acquired intelligence 
(falsehood) is shorn of its light, it is therefore established that in 
the presence of the Sat, Asat loses its light.” And the illustration 
implied in this, is amplified in the following verse, “ Evil (Asat) 
ceases to exist before Him, as does darkness before the Sun.” 
The term Asat has itself been the parent of many misconceptions, 
in the East and in the West, and different interpreters of 
Sankara explain it in different ways. Here is what a critic of 
Paul Deussen says, “Kant is mostly’ credited with having 
proved that there is something behind or beneath the “realit}' ” 
of our senses, which these cannot fathom, 'I'lic 

European scientists say snecringly : What of that ; if we cannot 
get at it, let us ignore it ! And on the other hand, the 
Neo-Kantian Metaphysicians say: No, this is the only realit3' ; 
therefore, :ill the rest is usi’less rubbish, only lit for momentary 
amusement : and that is all. 


“That is the Western conception of the Indian term Maya 
(Asat), indeed a rubbish conception. And mistaken by this 
illusion, Western philosophers have declared that Eastern 
philosophy anfl particularl3' Vedanlism and Budtlhi.'in, are 
'ylkosnihm ' i.c., the^' deny the existence of the universe 
altogether. An increilible absurdity’ I Is not the real meaning 
of Sankara eas^' enough to understand? Ever\' one knows that 


tiicre ari* difierent stales of cuiiscknisiK Ss : liiat <A' an aniin ;1 is 
difierent from tliatofa man, that of a s.jvage diif-'S'i'nl fruin 
that of a .sav.ini, that of a waking man difierent fr. an 
of a dreaming man, an.l all tia-se me diucrent fruiU iIm*. of 
a s.igc* in :^a;n:uiin. Now, it is a m.iiler of cui.n>e, :i,a: !i;e 
‘reality ’ of a waking man is dillcrenl fium ::;a: Ti-aiiiy ' A.e'cii 
he conceives as sucii when he is dreaming, a:.d twin .nc 
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vcry difTorcnt from that ‘ realitj' ' <)r Uiosc clilfcrciil stales of 
‘ realit}’ ’ of which he becomes conscious when lie enters 
Sushupli and Turiya, and all these are, again, oilier ‘real- 
ities ’ than that as which the Muklil ‘ realizes ' Atman. Viewed 
from the standpoint of any of these dilTerent states of con- 
sciousness, all the other conceptions of ‘ reality ' appear as 
Ma3-a, as illusion or as unreal. The material scientist, to- 
gether with most European philosophers, would even not 
hesitate a minute to declare tlie alleged realisation of Atman 
an illusion, although he would not den^* lliat this might be 
some state of consciousness.” 

And, the \vd.y, he objects to translating Avid^’a as 
ignorance or nescience, but as not-Vidya or not-yet-wise or 
other-than-wise. That is, Asat does not mean non-existent, but 
not-Sat or other-than-Sat. This is S:ihkara's view according to 
Dr. Hubbe Schleiden; and this is the view we have taken 
trouble to expound above, and 3'et how nian^' followers of 
Sankara hesitate before reading ^layu as illusion and delusion, 
and Avid^'a as ignorance and nescience. In the ver}* article 
under review, we read in one sentence that each soul is a spark, 
a part; in the next sentence, no, it is not a part, but the whole 
of Brahman. In the verj* next sentence, all these souls are 
but rcjla.xiotis of Brahman, and are not real. “ Wen, women 
and animals &c., are but reflexions of Him, and are in 

themselves.” If thej’’ are mere reflexions, and unreal, how is it 
reconcilable with the statement, that each soul is not even apart 
but the whole of Brahman. The whole argument is made up 
by the use of similes and by not sticking to one, but by jumping 
from one into another, to meet the difficulty* arising in the former. 
Either the argument must proceed on simple facts and 
inferences, and without the use of similes, or, when it is 
attempted to be proved solely from figures, then no apology 
should be presented that it is only a figure, and it should not be 
strained. The simile was expressly^ used for demonstrating to 
the ignorant, how the thing is possible and conceivable, and 
when the ignorant man following the simile, asks if the same 
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antecedents are present in the thing compared, to warrant the 
conclusion, what answer does the Vedantin give him ? “This 
apparent division of Him (as ‘ you ‘ and ‘ me * and the dog) is 
caused by looking at Him, through the net-work of time, space 
and causality.” ‘ Looljing at Him’ indeed! When? And by 
whom? How is this ‘looking at Him,’ and this delusion possible, 
before the actual division itself? The operation of the division of 
Him into ‘ you ’ and ‘ me ’ and animal, must precede the 
operation of ‘ you ’ and ‘ me ’ &c., looking upon each other and 
Him delusively. Does the delusion come in before the evolution 
of ‘Brahman’ into ‘you’ and ‘me’ and ‘animal,’ or after such 
evolution? To any thinking being, it must occur that this 
delusion must liave occurred before, and not after ; and the 
Brahmavadin sees this, and states below that there will be in 
the universe a final duality, Atman and delusion (mark here 
and elsewhere the word delusion is simply used as a synonym 
for Maya), and this objection is brushed aside on the ground 
that delusion is no-existence, and that to call it otherwise is idle 
sophistry ! And yet ‘ you ’ and ‘ me * and others, were all this 
while under a delusion ! Were we or were we not? Is that a fact 
or a delusion itself? Is the evolution of God into men, women 
and animals, is that a fact or not ? If a fact, is the quc-siion, 
‘how is tins evolution brought about,’ a possible question or 
an impossible question ? if not a fact, why is the statement 
made in another panigrapli, that there are perfect men and 
imperfect men, men like Christ, Buddha and Krishna, who liave 
to be worshipped, and men, like ourselves, who have to worship 
them. This evolution of God into man and animals, is put in 
one place on a possible and rational basis, in that GikI w.int.s to 
know Himself, wants to see 1 limself and reali.ie I limseli by means 
of His rellexions(why a nil' wherefore it is not slated.*, iji as much 


He cannot know and sec Himself oilierwise, in tiie s.i 


n.e 


.'a' 


we on earth cannot see our face, except in a mirror! .'vg.'siij. ‘.vc 
ask, is the dblinclion between a jJerUct man and an « i 

man real or r.ut ? Anil di.>;s our learned bnnher ci.;;: 
li'.c pt..iv,-.i!.i;i*.y (if iiis i-;.autifu! 
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mirror?* Whose fault was this? it was our iirolher’s fault in 
not choosing a good mirror. And does lu: mean to attribute to 
the Most intelligent such fault, in not chousing sudi a vessel in 
which He can see Himself and know Himself to the best advan- 
tage ? The Perfect cannot seek to know ^ limself in tiie imperfect 
and the ignorant, the wicked and the sinful, the sorrowing and 
the suffering, if all this is a play of His and no such distinction, 
as the imperfect, the wicked and the sinlul and the sorrowing 
and the suffering, exists, and all lliis is a hallitci/Jalion, myth, 
non-cxistence(we use liis own choice words), whysliould any man 
aspire to be a good man, a perfect man, a Jivan-mukta? Why 
should he realize his identity with the Absolute? God, in trying to 
realize Himself (for His sport or for what?), became man and 
woman and brute ; and look at the bother of this man, woman or 
brute, doing good acts, acts without atlachment, real tapas, yoga 
and to realize his identity with the Absolute ! What guar- 
antee is there that, after all this bother, a Jivan-mukta may not 
again be differentiated from the Absolute into a man, woman or 
animal? How senseless and vain all these efforts seem, how 
ignoble, the purpose of creation and evolution? To the question 
why does the Perfect become the imperfect, which question our 
brother states in all its various forms, vulgar and highly philo- 
sophic, our brother’s answer is that this question is an impossi- 
ble one, and it should not be put at ail ! We have already 
pointed out how inconsequential this question and answer is. 
But the same question has been put in, and answers, attempted 
by learned men who are of our brother’s ilk ; and these answers 
are various and conflicting in themselves. Of these, Svami 
VivekSnanda gets most glory. His answer is ‘ I do not know.’ 
Mr. Mukhopadhyaya replies that the Svami is wrong, and that 
the Perfect does not become the imperfect, God does not become 
man. Man is only a reflexion and as such cannot be God. 
According to the BrahmavUdm man is a reflexion, is unreal ; 

^ 5~Wehave seen in the Bangalore Palace of His Highness, The 
Maharaja of Mysore, a number of mirrors in which one's face is distorted 
in the ugliest and most horrible manner. 
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but the unreality itself is unreal, and as such man is God. 
And so no question arises of the Perfect and the imperfect. 
According to Paul Deussen, the answer is, * the never ceasing 
new creation of the world is a moral necessit}’’, connected with 
the doctrine of samsara, "A moral necessity for Al.manl What 
a contradictio in adjecto ! ” exclaims his critic-*^. Atman as we all 
agree is that which is beyond all necessity and causality, 
that is, causality reigns or exists only in our manifested 
world, of individual consciousness of any sort." And the critic's 
own explanation is that existence is the manifestation of the 
will to exist, and 'this will is trislnid, ianiia^ the desire for enjoy- 
ment. Well, whose will, we ask; who desires for enjoyment? 
The Absolute, the Sachchidananda, or any other? What, call 
this hell, an earth, an enjoyment for Him? We leave our learned 
Doctor to fight out Professor Deussen by himself, and proceed to 
state another learned lady’s opinion. If we remember correctly, 
she said, Ishwara evolves into man and brute, to gather 
experience, to improve himself by means of his animal sheaths, 
and that there could be no perfect Brahman, at any time ; It 
goes on improving Itself, day after day. That if the Veda 
repeats the cry that there is a Bourne from which there is no 
return, no return, it is a mere make-believe. And all these are 
learned expounders of Si^hkara’s school, and who is right? 
Can we ask this question, or is our question captious? The 
Siddhiintin’s answer is the question itself is ba.sed on a 
fallacy, an assumption. The fact assumed is that il:e Perfect 
becomes the imperfect. Is this a fact proved ? Does God really 
become man and brute? What is the proof of this, let alone 
Vedic texts and the desire to reach a high-sounding philosoplu’e 
unit}?? It is .this fancied desire to ger.eraii/e evervlliing into 
One, that led the Greek philosoplsers to postulate nuuiLer ar:d 


water and lire, as t!ie Final and 


IJllimale Cau^'e of all ti.iroes. 


Why not leave bad, 
you refer tl.e e\ il to 


good and evii as lia-y are? 
tiie gt.'Od, impure to li.e pure ? 
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I 
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silence in this respect be golden V Will not mattnam in this 
case be real jnanam ? 

Well, we will here go back to our slatenjcnt of what the 
Sahkhyan meant when he ijoslulaiccl a PracHirma and a Soul or 
souls. The learned Editor of the ht^lU oj the East" has 
. evidently fallen into an error wiion, in Ids account of the ancient 
sahkhya system, he opines that according to the ancient Sankhya 
and the GUa, there is only one Purusha and not man}’’ purushas. 
The mistake is due to the fact tliui, in the enumeration of the 
padarthas, the singular only is usctl; a inerc technical usage, as 
in the phrases, Jiva-lSvara-Jagat, Chit-Ach’it-Ishwara, Pati- 
Pasu-Pasa. All the words used are in the singular, and it 
cannot mean that the respective schools mean to postulate only 
one Jiva, one Chit or one Pasa. in explaining each, the 
explanation will be given that the jiva or souls are many. In 
the same way, in the earlier sucras of the Sahkhya, Purusha in 
the singular is used, but the subsequent sutras proceed to state 
that the purushas are multitudinous. Pradhana is real and it 
is the cause, and its effects, the phenomena, are also real, as the 
effect subsists already in the cause, and us our learned brother 
approvingly puts it, an effect is its own cause reproduced in 
another form ; and we hope the following sentence from Dr. 
Bi'own’s lectures, will equally meet with our brother’s approval. 

“ That the form of the body is only another name for the relative 
position of the parts that constitute ii, and that the forms of the 
body are nothing but the body itself.” If so, why should the 
cause be considered real, and the effect unreal, as against the 
view of Sankhyan by Vedantins ? If the Maya is phenomenon and 
effect, why should it be unreal, when the substance and cause is 
real ? The relation of cause and effect has, however, to be kept 
separate from the relation of substance and phenomenon, and these 
two, from the questions of reality and delusion. In the second 
paragraph, however, our brother identifies the Sankhyan’s 
Pradhana with his own Maya and the Sankhyan’s Purusha with 
his own God or Brahman. If so, why attempt any criticism of 
the Sahkhya ? It is all a quibble about words. They practically 
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postulate the same and mean the same things. Thcn^ \vh3’ is it 
that the Sahkhya is called by Sankara, ‘ NiriSvara Sahkhya * 
* Godless or Atheistic Sahkh3^a and the Philosophy of the Gita 
as SeSvara Sankli3^a or the Theistic Sahkhya. The word 
Sahkhya meaning priinaril3’ number, meant with Kapila and 
Krishoa a theory or *philosoph3’. Compare for instance a 
similar change in the Tamil word ‘ ’ meaning number, and 

in the verse ‘srshr* raeaning 

logic and philosoph3^ The following quotation from the Gita 
itself, will explain the difference between the two schools. 

“ There are ^fzuo Puriishas* in this ivoi'ld, one destructible and 
the other indestructible,^ the destructible is sarvablmtdni [all things)^ 
the indestructible is called the Kutastha.” ( Chapter KV. 16.) 

Well, look how this verse i*uns; it mentions onl3' two 
Purushas, instead of mentioning three, as arising from the next 
verse ; but there is a purpose in so mentioning two Purushas ; it 
is seemingly to reiterate the accepted postulate of the purva- 
paksha school, to enable it to state the siddhanta view, in the 
next verse which is ; 

“ The ^parama Furusha ’ is verily another, declared as the 
‘ Pai'ainatman ’, He ivho pervades and sustaincth the three zeorlds, 
the indestructible ISvara” 

Consider again the steps that follow one upon another in 
the next verse. 


** Since ! excel the destructible (first Purusha), and ant utore 
excellent than the indestructible (second Purusha), in the leorld 
and in the I'eda, I ant proelainted Purushottunui" (third, 
Purusha). 

Be it noted here that the word Purusiui simply mcatis :i 
caiegor3% a padiinha, as when we speak of th.c Tj ip.id.iriija or 
Tattvalrayani. Note again how in verse ly. diapicr 13. the !irsi 
two Purushas are meiuioncd as (by its more appropriate r.uir.e?) 
Prakyiii aiui Purusha; and the same deiiniiion t.-f ihc-.e r.v-j is 
given in verses eo and ei,as b\’ ihv .‘^'.iukhya ; and a furti.er 
su-p leyci'.d Kapila, i:> taken b\* i:ri Kfi^i.r.u in p*..stu!a;it:g, 
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*' A sf’Cctaior and /n'riiidtt:r, supporter and enjoyer, Mahi'sh- 
varat thus is styled the Faranultnian, in this body, the 
Paramapiiriisha.” 

And then n most beautiful passage about tiie distinction of 
these three Padarlhas, and of the diifijrenl Jnunas, pasajfiana, 
PaSujriana, and patijnana, occurs. 'I'he Lokayata only knows 
his body, and has no knowledge of his own .self or anything 
higher. According to the Nirishvara S'ahkhyan or the Vedan- 
tin, there arc or seem to e.Kist only two things, Prakfiti and 
Soul, Ma3'a anti Atman, and liberation consists in distin- 
guishing his own self as different from a Prakfiti or Maya 
(delusions). This is PasujTiana or Atmajuaiia. According to the 
Sesvara Saukhyan, he sees and learns to distinguish Prakriti 
from his seif, and his self from the Highest One (verse 29), as 
Akarta and Karta, and knowing the nature of this One, be 
reaches Brahman-hood, (verse 30 of Chapter 13). It is also to be 
remarked particularly that in the whole Gita, in innumerable 
passages, as in the one cited above, the knowledge of the 
Supreme, the devotion wholly to Him, is put forward as the 
highest path of attaining Liberation, and not the Atmajnana 
doctrine that the knowledge of the individual self, as implied 
in the phrase ‘know Thyself,’ is the highest attainment. We 
beg leave again to quote Dr. Plubbe Schleiden, simply to show 
how this latter theory is repugnant to the followers of Ankara. 

“ Indeed there can be no more fatal error than to believe with 
those furthest advanced Western philosophers that JnSnaniy 
or Moksha means nothing else but the intellectual conception. 
Monism (Advaita), nothing else but the intellectual enjoyment 
of a proud theory.” 

What we have said till now, will convince our readers that 
there is another side to these questions, and that they do not 
stand alone where the Sahkh3'ans and the Vedantins left them. 
According to this view, the Sankhyans are correct, no doubt, so 
far as they go, in postulating Prakriti and Purusha, and the 
Vedantin is quite correct in his identification of these two with 
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his Maya and Brahman. There is but d thin partition between 
the soul or man of the Sahkli3’a, and the latter’s Brahman. In 
fact, man is God. In such identification of man with God, 
what results is, that man’s intelligence does not pass on to the 
postulating and realizing of a Higher Being than himself; and 
the Brahman of the Vedantin is only so in name. The third 
school postulates this third Padartha, differing from the soul 
or Atman of either school, whom the latter cannot know, except 
with the grace of the third Padartha, and though it migh.t be 
correct to say that man cannot know himself, it will be 
blasphemous to say that God cannot know himself. This will 
be attributing a human imperfection to the most High and to 
limit His nature. How do we know that He cannot know 
Himself, when we cannot know our own selves, nor Him, without 
His Grace. Consider the following passage from Saint 
Meykaijtjla Deva. “ When the soul unites itself to God, and 
feels His Arul (Love), God covers it with His Supreme Bliss 
and bcconus one zvtth it. Will He not know Htmself, who is 
understood by the soul, through the intelligence of the soul? " The 
next passage wc are going to quote will show clearly tliat God 
lias not manifested His glorious Truth to one people, and in one 
clime alone. “Why may not the absloute Being be self- 
conscious ? ” asks a Christian Divine in almost the same werds. 
“To deny this to Him, would be to den}'' to Him, one of the 
perfections which even finite beings may have." ^ The 
(juestion reainains, what then is the necessity for all this 
evolution and resolution. The answer is contained in a simple 

V * 

sentence in tlie first sutra of Sivajrulnabodha, namely, 

/j jr.f.T.i.’ 'I'he second Padartha in our categories, and not the 
third, is imperfect, or more correctly, is shrouded by dross, 
whicli has to be removed like the colors on a crystal, so that, its 
own pristine purity may be apparent, and it can i'. fleet and 
re.iliy.e ilie Gl.'ry and Presence of God in all Its un‘;4hiesl 


ituli 


This txiv.cr.cc and re.si'luiion is due lu liie v.jU U 
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this lower being, Atman, to perfect itself, anrl tlie Will of tlie 
Highest comes into play, to enable the soul to work out its own 
salvation. The Ichclia, jTidmi and Kriya Saktis of tiie Lord 
induces the ichchd^ jncina and kriyd saktis of the individual soul, 
and herein is God’s Grace and Love and Omnipotence manifested. 
The exercise of the Divine Will is not for enabling Itself to exist 
free from samsara, not for perfecting itself, not for knowing, see- 
ing, or realizing Itself, not for Its sport or pleasure, not for no 
purpose, but it is simply to help and aid the poor soul in its 
attempt to effect all these things. How well docs our Saint 
Tayuinanavar realize this conception of God's great Bene- 
ficence in the following lines: 

“ ^stouiuj'airQJth ELuarr/r tuSisanoo QoiQ(^digi! 

QGesrd<su.(Maiu ^Q^iBpOstitsdsiQp.** 

This view postulates three Padarthas, and it may be called 
Dualism, or Dvaita or anything of the sort, but how this view 
is the strict Advaita also, true monism, we will demonstrate 
in a future article 


[•♦ See Paper on “Advaita according to Saiva Siddhaata.”] 
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“ God is not this not this — Brihad Ay. Up. 

"Other than the known is God, other than the unknown 
too." — SwetaS. Up> 


We present our readers to-day a table of the 36 tattvas 
derived from Maya, together with the other postulates of the 
Siddhaiita school, with which they are connected in advaita 
relation. In Tamil, small tracts called kaf(a}ai (.sih-'ikfr) exist, 
which describe and define these tattvas. These tattvas are vari- 
ously enumerated as 19 or 25 or 36 or 96. Both Siddhantins and 
Vedantins (Idealists) accept the number 36 or 96, but they dirTer 
in several particulars. ‘Thirty-six’ when still more anal3^st■d give 
‘ Ninety-six’’. The more simpler form of the table is hen in given, 
and this requires to be carefully studied. A careful and precise 
definition of these tattvas has to follow, but we do not attempt 
it here for want of space. Rev. Iloisington has translattr<l one 
of these tracts, as also Rev. Foulkes of Salem. Both these 
books unfortunately are out of print. We will pnaceii to 
explain the table brielly, .'.lating at the same time ii-. i>(.tinls of 
dilfcrence from other Scbuubs. We have to premi..'* tir-l, that 
the tattvas which are enumeivitetl here are all pr«i. luci d out of 
and form sub-divisions onl}- of A/uj'a and the term .such doe.s 
not cover either Anava, or Iv.irman or Atman or Ciod. Ti;e.'^e 
tattvas form ;is it were disVereni coats or vestures, of uiiV rent 
texture at diiicreni limes and at liilfereiit stage.s lu liie '.oul 
undergoing evolution with intent to riil iiself of iis cid! (Anav.t) 
in strict accordance with tiie laiw of Karm.i. 'rhe:e icrm l.u'.v- 
evi.r no vestures fur the Supreme lb iu- ami IK- is ac. vriimgly 
addressed .is - TiiUv.it ita,' ‘Ibyuui! li.i: I’i.e uu) i-; 

also bomclimes c.dled so, as lying wui.-i-ie i.be catt. y li.c 
ih.iriy-six tattvas. But di;:tincii-.^n has i,uv.'-.-v«:»' ijL..- .cau-e 
Ween the two. The .soul, a subject, when united to juc’.ivc 
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(material) body, becomes in a sense objeciive. But the supreme 
subject can never become objective, 'riie emurieralinn of the 
tattvas begins from the lowest and the grossest, wiiieh is the 
earth. And philosophic enquiry also proceeds, and ought to 
proceed from the lowest, the things known, to the iligl’.cst, the 
Unknown. This is the pure inductive method. And when we 
come to enquire of the m.snner in which this enquiry has proceed- 
ed, we will find that eacli .school hoUls on to one or another of 
the tattvas or something else, as the highest and truest c.xistence, 
and refuse to recognize that anything else can be real or true. 
As such we find lokayatas (materialists) occupy the lowest rung 
of the ladder. We say lowest from our standpoint, and we beg 
their pardon for saying so. In their own estimation, they are 
postulating the Highest possible existence, and ever}*’ other 
postulate is only a hoax. The Lok'dyata will only recognize the 
first four tattvast earth, water, fire and air, and will not 
recognize even the AkaS as a real element. The Buddhists 
and Jains also recognize only these four elements. If you point 
to existence of mental powers, the Lokayatas will refer all of 
them, as being merely functions of the brain or other organs of 
the body, and that all these functions are mere phenomena 
produced out of and caused by the bodily powers. Wc proceed 
a step higher, and we come to those who admit the mental 
powers to be substance, and would reduce all the bodily 
functions and powers to mere phenomena, and assert that 
beyond this mind (Buddhi), nothing can there be. If 3mu 
assert that there is such a thing as an Atman, the}*^ will think 
you are a fool ; and if they want however to take yon in, they 
will only assert that what we have all along believed in, as 
Atman and God, cannot be anything but this Buddhi, and they 
will call this by every name you have learned, to apply to, what 
you regard as higher things. Passing beyond this Buddhi, we 
reach its immediate cause the Mulaprakriti, With most Indian 
theistic schools, they do not carry their notion of matter beyond 
this Mulaprakriti, standing at the head of the first twenty-four 
-tattvas. They fail, to see that matter can assume. ,:eyen finer 
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and more intelligent forms than these 24. tattvas; and as 
people, lower down, have mistaken the gross forms as Manas, 
and Biiddhi itself as soul and God, these higher forms of matter 
have also been mistaken for soul and God ; and the mistake is 
made more natural, as the souls whose vestures are formed out 
of these rarer forms of matter, are more and more advanced 
spiritually and intellectually, it will be seen that wiiat is called 
Guija (meaning merely quality) is the special essence of 
Mulaprakriti or matter at this stage, and this Gm.ia which 
divides itself as Sattva, Rajas and Tamas, does not pertain to 
any higher forms of matter than Mulaprakriti. And this 
Mulaprakriti forms the special vesture of the lowest classes 
of souls called Sa-kala. And these souls range from the greatest 
Gods to the minutest living germ; each is clothed with the 
Gufias, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The highest of these classes 
of souls are clothed with very great powers, and the^' become 
the lords of this universe in different manvantras. And these 


three beings are Rudra, Vishiju, and Brahma. And liaving 
regard to the gre.itness of these jlvas from our own low 
position, we need not wonder why people have often mistaken 
these jivas to be the Supreme God Himself. And a more 
grosser mistake was never made than when it is (foolishly) 
asserted that this Sagui.ta-Rudra-y^i/c; is the Pati postulated 
by the Saiva-Siddhantins. And ^some of these latter class of 
people crow over the former, and say that the worship of tiiis 
lower Brahm (Saguna-Rudra or ISvara) is all w-ell f)r a time, 


but tlial is no good .uid cannot secure any Su/fu:)::: and 


that the belief in llie A'ir^.’Pja Brahm is alone capable of fri-eing 
one from one’s bonds. But ilu.t is maicing ver 3 ’ great stock out 
of the difference between Sagunaand Nirgut.ta beings. I’ijat tiiis 
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The SfinkijycW and Hindu Idcalisis postulate Mulaprakriti and 
the twenty-four tiittvas derived therefrom, and for a twenty-fifth 
the3^ postulate Jiva (souls) or Atman. VViien tiie Atman (j 3 rahni) 
otherwise oecomes elolhcd with aSa!;ui.ia body, it 

becomes a lower Brahin or Jiva, but wiien tile question is 
asked how this is possible, some answer lionestl^' that they 
do not know, and others {jraclice jugglery with words and 
phrases, and say that there is no such occurrence as the 
Nirguija Brahm becoming a jiva, and that if it appears so, 
it is all a delusion. But the other side argue tliat if this 
is not a delusion, but that there is a jiva clothed in darkness, 
and if the otber side would not postulate an}’’ being other than 
the Being who falsely appeared as jiva, then the Atma they 
believe in, cannot be the highest, but only one of the lower jivas; 
and the same mistaken identity' is here manifest as in the 
positions of those who took matter or mind (Buddhi) or Indra or 
Brahma, Vishiju or Rudra as the Highest Being. Before we 
pass on, we have to notice one class of Sugmia-yadins, who 
would not admit that God is Nwgiina at all, and who seek to 
explain away all texts which refer to God as a Nirgnna Being 
by saying that Nuguna simply means absence of bad qualities, 
and Saguna, presence of good qualites, Sattva; and .when 
one is confronted with a text of the Gita itself, one's highest 
authority, that God is devoid of all the three Gums, he does 
not pause to take the plunge, that absence of the three Guiias 
does not negative the presence of the Sattva-Giuja ! There is a 
.whole-sale misreading of the texts, and all this quibbling is 
made necessary, simply because they would not brook the idea 
that the Saguija Being in whose worship they have become 
such strong adherents, should turn out after all to be not the 
Highest. Next above the Sa-kalas (jivas) come the Pralaya- 
kalas who have a special body (Nirguna) formed out the tattvas 
No. 26 to No. 30, and it is so distinctive in kind and form and 
powers that it has been regarded as a separate tattva 
almost, called Purusha-iattva or Atma-tattva. . This will make 
clear, passages which assert that Avyakta (unmanifested 
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Prakriti) is greater than Atman and God, is grrater than 
Avyakta. Here Atman does not mean soul, but this speci.il 
Purusha-tattva. (What this comparative greatness and sm.iH- 
ness mean we have explained in our article on ‘ An Another 
Side’ in explaining the meaning of Omnipresence, Vibhutva). 
All that constitutes, this Piintsha-tattva^ it will be noticed, 
proceed from Astiddha-Mayitt and Asiiddlta-MUyd itself is 
constituted as the thirty-first tattva. MaJaprakriti issues 
from the thirtieth, Kald. The next five, the highest tattvas, 
constitute a different body, highly spiritual, for the highest 
order of souls, called yijTumakalaSt and tiicy proceed frtvn 
Siiddha-MUyd. The foremost in rank among these X-ijnanakalns 
become Lords, ISvaras of the Universe, and they are variously 
called Mahesvaras, Sadasivas, Bindu and Nada. These 


two latter are so nearest God and so potent in their powers that 
they are almost called Siva and Sakti. And yet all these .seven 
Isvaras, three of which are Sagunas (Brahma, Vishpu, Rudra) 
and four Nu\giina (Mahe5vara-Brahm, Sadasiva-Brahm, lk‘ndu- 
Brahm and Nada-Brahm) are all souls united to Asuddha- and 
Suddha-Maya bodies; and in the Vedas and Upanishat.s, all tla.-se 
Saguna and Nirgupa Gods, are spoken of as tlic Higlust God, 
and special Upanishats arc devoted to the praise of cPiC or 
other of these Gods. And great confusion ari'si.-.^ from the fact 
that from Rudra (one of the Trinity) upwards, all th.e dinercni 
I5varas arc called by all the names of the mo.-»t High, Rudra, 
Siva, Sankara, Sambhu, Bhava, Sarva, Pasupaii etc. 'li’.c 
reason for this identity in form and name apjjears to be that 
these ISvaras are in a sense immortal, and are not subject to 
human re-births as Sa-kahis, and that there are no jx-ssibiiiu: ^ 
of reversions among them, and they make a Jiiuri! .;i\ ; 

approach to the Majesty of the most Mjgii, ilian oti.er i- • . 
Being.s. The four Avastlias — Jagr.t, Svapi^a, . 

Turiya a.re all the coiaiitions aifaci'ing to ti:.' 

.■^oui (Sa-k.d.i), and not to tl:e /Vtn'uy;i.Vi;.^u and / y'-o. 

Thcic latkr cl.'isso of souL art not ihrin.-elvcs : ulj-.ci :<» • 

Ava'^vlciS, wr.icii nn^rk li:c varying ,.nd diininid.ing c-.iA.ii: , i. . 
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of tlic soul’s intelleclualily. 'I’o cia.>s God, the Kir.un, :is being 
hi the Turiyiwivastha condition « is sheer blasphemy. The 
Sicidluintin argues that the Being postulated by the Parva- 
pakshin, if lie is really iji the Turiya-nvasthd cannot be the 
Highest, and that the latter is only mistaking a lower Being for 
the Highest. But the term Turiya or Chatiiytha is frequently 
applied to the Supreme, as in tiie 'rext ‘ Sivam, Advaitam, 
Santam, Cbaturtham’ but Jt does not refer there to the avasthaat 
all, but to the enumeration of the Paddrthas, (things or person), 
in special reference to the Trinity, (Brahma, Vishiiu, Rudra). 
This essential difference and distinction between the Trinity 
and the ‘Fourth ' Being, is so much obliterated by the rise of 
new sects, from time to time, and is so little remembered and 
understood t now, and much less by European writers, that this 
has been the cause of a lot of unmerited abuse from the hands 
of unfriendly critics of Hinduism. In the last number of the 
Christian College Magasinc, in noticing the life and writings of 
the relugu Poet Vemana, the writer points out that God is 
there described as beyond the reach of the Trimurtis, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Rudra themselves, and that Vemana describes the 
Highest by such terms as Deva, Paramatma, Brahm and few 
others, and that he uses the term Siva to denote the Highest 
also, and he fails to understand how this can possibly be, when, 
to-day, the term ‘Narayana or Vishnu’ is used in the whole 
of the Telugu country, as the appellation of the most High, and 
he suggests a probable explanation that it might be due to 
Lifigayit influence. But in the days of the Author of the 
AtharvaSikha Upanishat and the Mahimnastotra, not to men- • 
tion many others, which we have quoted at p. 36, no Lihgayit 
sect had come into being, and yet their belief is exactly similar 
to that of Vemana. The brief survey we have taken of the 
tattvas will show what great force and real meaning there 
is, in the texts we have quoted at the head of our article. The 

* Vide table at p. 7 in “ Theosophy of the Vedas ” Vol. I. 

f Those who understand it are unwilling to speak it out for fear of 
offending the feelings of other religious sects. 
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enquirer as he proceeds from the knowledge of the visible to 
that of invisible powers in Nature and in man, and ascends to 
higher and higher knowledge, rejects the lower knowledge as 
‘ not this ‘ not this and transcending the manifested and un- 
manifested av3^akta (both Maya and AtmaJ, knows " The one 
God, in every Bhutamd, pervading all, the inner AtmS, of every 
dtma, Inspector of all deeds, in Whom everything dwells (the 
Support), the Witness, Pure Intelligence, and Ntr^itiia Being,”* 

“ Him, the Isvara of Isvaras, the Mahesvara^ the 
God Supreme of Gods, the King of Kings, the Supreme of the 
Supreme, the Isa of the Universe.” 

“The eternal of eternals, the Intelligence of every intelli- 
gence, who, the One, of many, the desires dispenses. Knowing 
that cause, the God to be approached by Sahkhya and Yoga 
etc., t and ‘ Him having adored,’ the ‘ Mortal from all Pasa 
(bonds) is free t 

We have referred to Sagui.ia and Nirguna Beings, and 
these are often translated as personal and impersonal Beings, 
but the renderings are not perfeclU' accurate, and the usage 
of all these four terms are frequentl}^ very loose, and we hope to 
devote a separate puj^er for the definition and distincti'jn of 
these tenns. 


[* Svetas. Up. VI. ti. j Sveirii Up. VI. 7. ; Sveiai. t'p. VI. 13.] 
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‘Satyani Jfianam Anantain Brahma.’ Tait. Up. ii. i 

‘ Bliss is Brahman.’ Tait. Up. iii. 6. 

* There is one Rudra only, — they do not allow a second — who 
rules all the words by his powers.’— Atharva Siras. 

‘ God is I.ove.' 

We begin where we left off in our last ; and in discussing 
the nature of Saguija and Nirguoa God, we will discuss the 
article of the Rev. Father Bartoli on 'God, a Personal Being’ 
which appeared in our last two issues, and tlje Editonal ‘God 
and the Brahman’ of the ^ BrahmavUdin' of i6th ultimo, and 
the lecture of Svami Vivekananda, published in the last Novem- 
ber number of the same magazine. These two parties occupy 
positions which seem almost distant as the poles, and altogether 
irreconcilable. The Rev. Falfher asks, 'Why this mockery? 
Say with the fool that there is no God : that the e.xistence of 
God is a sham, a bub’ole, a false show, a cheat, a day dream, a 
chimera : because an Impersonal God is all this.’ The learned 
Svami on the other hand says “The- monistic theory has this 
merit that it is the nearest to a demonstrable truth in theology 
we can get. The idea that the Impersonal Being is in nature, 
and that nature is the evolution of that Impersonal, is the nearest 
that we can get to any truth that is demonstrable, and evei*y 
conception of God which is partial and little and Personal is 
comparative!}^ not rational.” In the editorial note on ' God and 
Brahman,’ a novel and a very presumptuous and misleading 
distinction in the use of the words God and Brahman 
is attempted, and the article concludes by saydng that the 
worship of God, in all truth and in all love will never 
lead one to Moksha. “God is for such, and the Brahman 
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is for those whose goal is perfect rest in perfect freedom.’* 
The presumption is in suppossing that all other religionists, 
except those of our learned brother's ilk, do not postulate a 
Brahman, and that their path, not being the ‘ Soham ’ patli 
(Paramahamsa) will n^t lead one to Moksha ; and it is also an 
unwarranted presumption in trying to restrict the use of the 
word God to what these people were till now calling the lower 
Brahman or Saguija Brahman or Personal God. The so-called 
Vedantists have an insidious way of recommending themselves 
to the favour of other people by bestowing judiciously, a pane- 
gyric here and a panegyric there, and, at the same time, they 
try to raise themselves above the shoulders of these others, and 
at the latter’s expense. They profess to be full of the milk of 
human kindness to professors of all creeds and sects, and would 
willingly take them under their folds, what for? Onlis so that 
these people may see that what they profess to teach is the 
only true path containing the only truth, and that the other 
paths are — well — only no paths at all — only it will bring them 
to the same point of birth and death, containing a so-called — a 
phenomenal truth. And then what is the truth of these people 
worth after all ? In itself, it is so shaky, or they maul it 
so badly in their attempt to please every body that their 
truth (substance) becomes indistinguishable from untruth 
(phenomena); and this is exactly what t!ie Svami's Guru, the 
Paramahamsa, the iMahatman s.ays. God — liie Sagun.i — 
the Personal God is Ma^'a or Sikti, indistinguishable as heat 


from fire and this God or Maya is as such one wiiij llndiman, 
and so the distinction of Personal and Impersonal God i.i 
a distinction without a dilference, (Prabhudda iHulraitt 
p. /opj ! ! It will be seen from a reading of the kev. rathe* 's 
article, and from how these words are used in the iJrit!sn:ui\ldii: 
and the Pnibisiui'da Bldtrutu, that all iheije parlL'S use ti.e 
Word S.igun-t ns fully equivalent l*) Personal, and Nirgu'.a .li 
i-quivaleni to InijK.rso’.Uil lining; and a .sh.aie j;v.v5.i* i n. -v-d 
llierie kari'.ed people's ir.il;'..:: V.'i.eti.ii* :Ui.h }. 


the irulii. 
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In our laat we quoted a SveluSvulara Mantra in which 
the One Gocl is called Nirvana. 'Po-day we ciuote a Gita verse 
in which God is called Nirgmja. “ lle.^innint(less, without 
qualities (Nirguoa) the Supreme Self (Farainatman) Imperish- 
able, though seated in the body, O Kaqnteya, worketh not, nor 
is soiled. And the whole of chapters 13 and 14 have to be 
reiid to know the precise meanings of Guoa, Saguiia and 
Nirguija. Verses 5 to iS (chap. 14) define and describe the 
Gmjas and their varieties — Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. The three 
Guijas are Prakfiti born. (14. 5., and 13. 19) from which are 
all action, causes and efTects(i3. 23) and from where are ail 
bodies produced (14. 20.). Sattva is simpli' bodily (and mental) 
purity leading one to the desire of wisdom and bliss, (i*}.6), 
wisdom light streameth forth from the Sattvic Man ; and when 
he dies, he goes to the worlds of the Cods (Vijnanaloka)and 
he rises upwards. The Sattvic Man is still clothed in the 
material (Prakritic) body, and is not yet released from his 
bonds, not a Mukta. He is simply what the world esteems as 
a wise and great man. On the other hand Rajas engenders 
passion, engenders thirst for life and is united to action — greed, 
out-going energy, undertaking of actions, restlessness, desire— 
and he is again and again born among people attached to action. 
Tamas engenders ignorance, delusion, sloth, indolence, darkness, 
negligence &c., and he is born and enveloped in the vilest 
qualities. From this Prakriti and the three Gunas born of 
Prakriti, is distinguished the Purusha.f Prakriti is the cause 
of causes and effects and instruments; and Purusha is the 
origin of pleasure and pain experiences, and is attached to 
the qualities (guna) born of Prakriti, and by this attachment or 
Pasa undergoes birth and death. So the reason for its 
undergoing birth and death is its attachment to the Gupas, 

* Chap, xin.31, 

■j-ln page 582. Bvahtnavadin, Purusha, Brahman, and Spirit are 
P aP fJl synonymous terms. In page 247, Mr. Mahadeva Sastrin’s Gita 
translation, Sankara says, Purusha, Jiva, Kshetrajna, Bhokta, are all 
synonymous terms. So Brahman and Jiva are synonymous If! * 
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Sattva included. And the only way, this Piirusha (our Brahma- 
vadiu's Brahman)tt\i(i Dweller in the body, can be freed from 
death unto everlasting life is by crossing over the three Guiias, 
(14. 20) and by realising that all action and change is the result 
of the three Guoas, (14. 19), and that he himself (Purusha) i.s 
actionless or flawless (13. 29) and that there is One higher th.an 
the three Guoas (Prakfiti), (14. 19), other than himself, Th.e 
Highest Purusha, tiie Paramatman, He who pervadeth and 
sustaincth the three worlds, the indestructible Isvara, (15. 17), 
the Spectator, and Perinitter, Supporter, Enjoyer, tlie IVIahes- 
vara, and this Beginninglcss, Nirguija Paramatman cannot 
perish though he is also seated in the body, as the Purusha or 
Atmil is seated, and is not attached to the three Gunas 
of which the bodies arc created, and is not tainted nor 


soiled, as the Purusha was declared to be in verse (19, 20 
and 21 of 13111 chapter], just as Akasa is not soiled, though 
present in each and every tiling. The Purusha (the Brahma-' 
vHdin^s Brahman, and our JivCUmd) has also to reali^je, for elfccl- 
ing his freedom, that he and Prakfili are all rooted in this One 
and proceed from it, {13. 30) and though the One is neither 
rooted in Prakfili nor Purusha, being their eflicient cause (9. 5}; 
This one God, the Svetasvatara says, (the passage will bear 
repetition) is “hid in every Bhuta, pervading all, the inner 
of every dtmd, Inspector of all deeds (spectatur) in whom every 
thing dwells, (the support), the Witness, i!:e Pure Intelligence 
and Nirguna Being; The Isvara of Isvar..s, tiie .MalicrAara, 
the God Supreme ot God’.s ; the king of kings, llie Suprena- of 
the Supreme, the Isa ot the Universe.” “'i’lie eieri’ail of 
Eternals, the consciousness which every being’s conseiousia:^:* 


contains, who, one, of man}’, the ilesircs tiispetises — The cau--;e.” 


“There shines not the sun iiur luuun and si.trs, nur 


t;u ti'.c. e 


lightnings shine, much less I’nis nre. When He shines fei th all 
tiang.s siiine after Iliin ; By Braiunan’s ^i!i;!;ng, ..ii 

Ivlow. ” This .-tame ixing is descui ed 1 ei .v. a- tn/ an r 

and protector, the refuge ef all, cu d .. Jf 

vinu taught l.iai !.i.- er.-it. ihi.- .....x ».r :..v 
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Taittiriya Upanisluit, as thu only true; and endless Intelligence, 
whose head is surely Love, Joy His right wing, Delight his left; 
Bliss his very self; and Who is other than tlic Atumn whom we 
know to be also 5 «/, Chit and AnnmUi. 'Hie Gita expressly 
speaks of God as being other than Piiruslia and Prakriti. The 
Svetasvatara also does the same. The Vedanta sQtras sum 
up the teaching of the Upanisliats beyond all doubt in sQtras 
17 and 21 of first pada of first chapter; and in the preceding 
Sutras, God is described as Love, Intelligence, the-inside-of 
(antas) of everything, the Light, the Person, the Powerful 
One. It is of Him, it is said by the Min.\daka, that He perceives 
all, knows all, whose penance consists of knowledge ; of whom 
the ^vetaSvatara and Gita speak of having hands and feet on all 
sides, eyes and faces on all sides. Now this is the God, Who is 
described as the creator, protector and destroyer and the refuge, 
the Truth, the Intelligence, and Love and Bliss, Who .is 
described as the supporter, spectator, seer and person, and 
Who is declared at the same time to be Nirgu).ia, transcending 
both Prakriti and Purusha and Gods ^ind Isvaras. Now 
we will ask our Reverend Father Bartoli if be will accept this 
Nirguija- Being as the true God or the Saguna God or Is vara 
(the lower one referred to in Mantra 7, section vi of Svetasva- 
tara ; whom we showed in our table as forming the Sakala 
Jivas.) And, in fact, the personal God whom our learned 
contributor defines and describes is in fact none other than this 
Nirgutja Being. The Christian ideal of God is also that He is 
the Creator of heaven and earth, the only one Truth and Light 
and Intelligence and changeless Substance who loves and 
cherishes His creatures and Who is the bridge to immortality 
and Who is different from His creatures. The Personal God 
of the Christian Theology does not mean a Being who undergoes 
change, is clothed in a material body as ourselves, who is born 

and dies (though they speak of one incarnation for all time to 

come) ever and anon, who has eyes, hands and senses as we 
have, and whose intelligence and will and power is finite and 
■limited as ours is. Of course, we have to point out also, that 
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we do not agree with those who falsely suppose llial of the Nir- 
guiia Being, even Sachchidananda cannot be predicated (if so 
where is the Being itself and what remains of it at all, and all our 
Reverend Father’s denunciations on the Impersonal God will 
apply even with greatei; force), that It is not Knowledge (con- 
sciousness) and Pow'er (Jfiana, Kriya SvarQpam), and that It is 
not the author of creation and destruction and grace, and that this 
Nirgupa God can neither know and love us ; nor can we love and 
know Him either. All these and more are no doubt stated as an 
article of faith by the so-called Vedantists but the Editor of the 
Li^ht of the East (a staunch Vedantist) ranks tliem as gross 
materialists and atheists; and we have quoted direct texts 
to show otherwise. Some of these so-called Vedantists also 
claim to have reached the knowledge of the highest b}-- 
merely learning to speak of God in the neuter, as ‘It,’ ‘Tluit’ 
and 'Brahman^ and by regarding Him as formless and 
nameless. Nothing can be a greater delusion than this. I'his 
‘It’ of theirs is nothing but Jiva after all and one with the 
Universe. Says the Svumi, “so the whole is the absolute, but 
within it, every particle is in a constant state of Ilux and change, 
unchangeable and changeable at the same time, Impersonal and 
Personal in one. This is our conception of the Universe, of 
motion and of God and this is what is meant by ‘Thou art 
That.*' This may be what tlie Svami holds as true, but this is 
what we hold to be Pasa and Pasuinunam, Materialism and 
Anthropomorphism. The Svami glibly enough talks of the 
absolute and its particles and tiie unchangeable and diangeable 
Brahman. But did he forget the Vedic mantra tiiai God is 


“partlcss, aciionless and tranquil. ’’ ? And the Sv.inii’s guru 


destnmiui'., and '.];e italic. es i.: i.is -r. 
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going cliangc, tloslruolion and rocnnslruclion, and his thoughts 
may wander and wander and create waste in the animal 
tissues. A pool of water may be at perfect rest but a single 
breath of wind can cause motion in every particle, and we do 
not call water a stable element; and we, do not aspire ourselves 
to the condition of rest and free<lom described above. This 
is only a make-believe rest and stability. So, wc must rate the 
Brahman (unchangeable and changing, of tlie Svami as only 
a being, (every chalana being undergoes rest at short or long, 
intervals, out of sheer exhaustion) wilful, inconstant and un- 
stable, the mere toy of every passing whim, every passing 
breath. The Infinite and Limitless God whom the BrahinavUdm 
pourtrays in such glowing colours to mislead the credulous 
few, whose throne is Space, and whose queen is Time, and who 
is limitless and infinite as space and time are limitless, must 
also share a similar ignoble fate. We never thought that we 
would have to correct our learned brother in regard to such 
a simple thing, as that, the very notion of time and space 
implies both limitation and finiteness. We have no need to 
turn over big treatises to find authorities for this statement. 
There is lying before us, a small and well written pamphlet of 
Dr. Peebles of America, entitled ' The Soul’. In the very open- 
ing paragraph, we find the following lines, we quote it only to 
what a trite notion it has now become. “All beginnings in show, 
time and space necessarily have their endings. A creature which 
has its beginning in time is incapable of perpetuating itself or 
of being perpetuated through eternity. A line projected from 
a point in space has a further limit which no logic can carry to 
infinity.” We have, on another occasion, pointed out that 
Infinite- space and limitless time are contradictions in words. 
The absolute can never involve itself in space and time. If it. 
does, there is no use of calling it the absolute and uncon- 
ditioned. And our brother is quite right in sa^dng that Know- 
ledge of This Brahman is only a misnomer (a myth we should 
say). Then again (in the same page 587), our brother says that 
‘ the Brahman (It) is formless, for all forms imply a boundary’. 
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Vainest of delusions I But, does formlessness imply no boun- 
dary? So many things in nature are invisible and have no 
form. If, by formless is meant unextended, such as mind etc., 
we know mind as a product of Maya, is also limited. But b^'’ 
formless, they generally mean ‘Arupi,’ ‘invisible’; and invisibility 
is no great attribute after all, as matter can also be formless 
and invisible. We have elsewhere pointed out the mistake of 
taking Form and formless as being respectively equivalent to 
Personal and Impersonal. To deny to God that he can take 
form is to deny his Omnipotence and limit his nature. Tiie 
distinction is from our standpoint. When we begin to identify 
him with anything we know, from the lowest tattva to ourselves 
(Atma), then this is Anthropomorphic. The distinction does 
not rest on calling the supreme, as 'Siva', or 'Sivah' or 'Sivani.' 
‘He ,' ‘She’ or ‘It.’ God has form. The Srutis declare so. God 
is formless, so also the Srutis 3.13% He has form and has no 
form. This is because, His body is not formed of matter, but is 
pure Chit, or Intelligence. It is when we make God enter a 
material body, and say that he is born and dies, then it is we 
blaspheme Him and humanize Him and our conception becomes 
Antliropomorphi.'. Soiiie of the so-called V’edantisls who 
are unable to distinguish briween what constitutes t.h;d’.s 
real nature and Anlhropomorpliism ami Hindu syniijoli.ini 
mistake the ideal of God according to Saiva Sicldhania. Do 
they care to understand wh^' when describing God, they sa}' 
He is neither male nor female nor neuter, neither he, she nor it, 
neither Rupi, Aiu.d nor Ruparupi, and 3'et when tiaiv addr<';,s 
God, He is called Siva, Sivah or Sivam, ’Kup-nn Krisiina 
Pihgalani,’ and worshipped as the invisible air and Aua->. 
Professor Max Muller points out how with bewiki. iing per- 
plexity the gender va.'ies frequeiiU.v from the iii.i.-euli.:.- !<> ihr 
neuter in the Svet.'isv.u.ira. Weil, in ti;e passage *i: i.a . in-t 
and hands everywhere,' if tiie netitrr lh-.ihin.n! cun i;.,ve:utr:, 
why could not the Ix-ing with i.he fiet \’e. Le der.cr. L,-.l iic 
aDo. Wc describe ail inanir.i.iie creation uj it, .la: wLch -.re 
proceed to call ikc buptcine li aliv, wc 
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Sagm.ia to Nirguoa !!! Wo have already cautionoc! against 
mistaking the Sakti of Saiva-Sidclhanta to bo Maya. It is this 
mistake that has boon the fruitful source of all the degradation 
and vice of the northern Vamachara. 'I'liis iJiakli is called njost 
frequently in 'laniil '•And iSakti' (God’s, manifcsiation as Love 
or Grace) and the greatness of this ' Arul' is thus beautifully 


described by 'riruniQlar. — 

“ c5y(5Qwri-ffl0io/rcBra'oirc3a.'aj,)S'a//Tif 
OQPiB a ear^iiQ/s /J 

i£^0Q^trih(^ihiScaTiQ3/:3r pae . ’ * 

“ Who knows the Power of this Arul by which Omnipresence is secured ? 
Who understands that this Love transmuted Herself into tasteful ambrosia? 
Who thinks that this Love — permeates subtly the five great operations 
(Paiichakritya) ? 

Who knows that this Love has eyes on all sides (is Omniscient.) ?” 

e-0ojf)t.v 

cv^is^iefru uif/9, 

^Q^ixrnesr •a.-trissris jb ^ /sirsop^ilif. 

J!!f0cirir3si}<ar0sris^ Kjdito40/S;5ff5c3r. 


Bom in Love, Bred up in Love, 
Changing, and resting in Love, 

Fed in the Supreme ambrosia like Love, 
The Nandi entered me as Love.” 


He says elsewhere that none knows that Love and God are the 
same. To go and identify this Supreme Love of God, which, 
like the emerald, covers everything with Her own Love, and 
imparts to each and every one its own peculiar beauty and 
power and grace and will, to Maya which, like darkness, plunges 
everything into ignorance and death, is real blasphemy and 
prostitution indeed. We will stop here the discussion so far 
as Saguija and Nirguija is concerned, and glance at the 
controversy as regards Personal and Impersonal God. It is 
not very easy to get at the precise definition of these terms, and 
the quarrel seems to be more often a quarrel over words. One 
author for instance says that by Personality is implied and 
involved mortality, corporeality (material,) human volitionality. 
pother says that personality involves limitation. Is this so. 
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and is this the proper connotation and denotation of the word ? 
If so, nobody need pause that God cannot be personal. But 
eminent men like Emerson and others sa.y that it does not 
mean any such thing'. To quote again Dr, Pecbl(;s, “ Person- 
ality in its common and outward acceptation is usually 
associated with appearance and outward character; but to such 
writers as Emerson, James Freeman Clarke, Frohschammer, 
Elisha Mulford, Lotze etc., Personality has a far deeper meaning. 
The Latins used persona to signify personating, counterfeiting 
or wearing a mask. But personality in the sense in which 
Emerson employes it, signifies true Being, both concrete 
and spiritual. It alone is original Being. It is not limited. 
Personality is that universal clement that pervades every 
human soul and which is at once its continent and fount of 
Being. Distinction from others and Limitation by tliem results 
from Individuality, not Personality. 

Personality therefore pertains to the substance of the soul 
and individuality to its form. And the Rev. j. Iverach akso 
controverts very ably in his work, ‘ Is God knowable ’ the 
idea of personality as at first stated, and argues that to 
say that the absolute and the unconditioned Being is personal, 
is not a contradiction in terms, such as a round scjuare, but that 
it will be true, as when we sa}', a white orlcrimson S(|uarc. 

“ When we speak of the absolute, we speak of it as a predicate 
of pure Being, and what wc mean simply is that the absolute is 
complete in itself, it has no conditions save the conditions 
contained in itself. When we spe-ak of personality, we ascribe 
to it, Being, regarded as pure spiritual Being; ami we .simply 
mean that absolute personal being is and must be self-«:om cions, 
rational and ethical ; must answer to the idea of sjdrit. Why 
may not the absolute Being be self-conscious ? To th-ny tins 
to Him wouM be to deny to Him, one of the perfi ctions wi.icij 
ev\-n finite beings may h.ave ?” And Saint .Mt vkand.i 
asked ih.e same question several Ccniurie.s l efure. i.r:iv.iif;.ir.i- 
I'olham, XI. Sutra 1 b.) Ar.d our S.dnt Tirmnul.ir -d- o t . 
the question in Hmi*ar :'..rins. 
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ir>n(^irfSi9;Xt~'nQ/D /".'.I v 

o)nasr^f)it;f:tr uiiMyfOf-vff 

imwi/Si ;»_u?fr.l-?3.'or«) lJt 

,^ircsr,‘Saj(T^ LSar2.-crujitff,i^i^!TQ/r>. 

“ That day I knew my God ; Ihe same was n«)l understood 
by the Devas. The Bright BfTulgcnce, lighting inside my body 
and soul, it is said, does not know. Who else can know tiiein?*’ 

We will stop here for the present. We accept the view of 
personality as set forth by Emerson and other.s, in which case 
we must reject the notion of an impersonal, unintelligent and 
unconscious, unknown, unknowable, unlove;: bit;, and unloving 
notlnng. The Christians and Mahomedans (there are some 
Sagupavatis among them also) have no need to fall sh}^ of the 
Nirguna conception, though the Ramanujas and the Madhwas 
whose God being identified with Prakrjti itself {Vasttdeva Para 
Prakriti) never rise above the SagupaSattvic conception. Some 
of the Vedantists halting between two stools contrive to fall most 
miserabl}^ and their view ol a God, both N irgupa and Sagupa, 
Personal and Impersonal is what, we have no good language to 
describe. None need be ashamed to proclaim truth, if it is 
truth. Why undertake the trouble of praising Krishpa and his 
teaching to the skies, to say, after all, that Krishpa (the late 
Mr. T. Subba Rao stated more plainly that he cannot be the 
incarnation of the absolute) is only for such who wish to be 
born again and again, and who consider the service of God as 
their Highest Felicity, and Brahman is for those whose goal is 
perfect rest in freedom. These very people will raise a howl, if 
the Saiva were to state the same truth, which by the way was 
stated long ago by Sri-Krishpa himself that worship of Siva or 
Sivani alone would secure Sayujya (Moksha) and the worship 
of other gods (I§vara, Brahma, Vishpu, Rudra, etc.), would 
only secure their respective worlds (Pada). There are some 
more questions which arise out of this discussion, and we reserve 
them for a future occasion. 



VOWELS xiND CONSON-INTS. 


(iMhND AND BODY.) 


“Of lettevs, the Idler A, I am,” Gita. 

“There is an allimice with matter, with the object or exteinied worltl ; 
but the thin^; allied, the mind proper, has itself no extension and cannot 
be joined in local union. Now, we have a dilliculty in providing aey 
form of hiti^iiiiigc, uny familiar analogy, suited to this uniiiue conjin:ction ; 
in coinp.arison with all ordinary imions, it is a /'lOixfe.v or ioatra^iutL'a " — 
Bain. 

The quotation, we give above, i.s from Dr. B.;in’s retnarkaide 
hook ‘Mind ami Body,' and the several eha[)ters eomprising 
the book are worth close stml3b even though we are not houtul 
to accept the learned Doctor’s conclusanis, aiul share in his 
hope that the philosophy of the future will be a sm-t of ijualilied 
materialism. The important thing is to gel at his facts, as far 
a.s liie3' can be arrived at b}’ ch»se observation and I'xpei inu nt, 
and sucli inference as are warranted bv strict logic, which 
have been most ihorouglil^’ sifted, and about which th.erc fore 
there can be no doubt. We will enquire, therefore, wl.al are 
the proveil facts concerning the nature of mind and b.od v and 
their characteristics, and the nature of iluir comus'tion, >o f;ir 
as they can be ascertained. Now .is regards .MimJ, it is 
aiulysed into Feelings (including emotions', Will mui Inti llcci. 
“These area trinity in unity ; they are eh.inicti ris’.ie in li.rir 
several manifi-staiions, yet >o tit-pem.Vnt among llu'in^ejws t!;.il 
no one could .subsist .ilone : luitb.er Will r..-r Inii llc v't C 4 i!ij,i I 
pri'senl in ilie .ibxcnce of Filling : .ind I'nling m.o-.i:: d ;n i; » 
ei'mplcleness, e.irrie> wilii it, the girin*; of ll'.e iwo .'tj er-.'' I - " 
ultim.ile .iiul\>is v'f a l-Vv ling. I- iug viii'.vr a f i:\ 

I » i > *■ I .. j ! io\\ V \ i. r, I i .1 1 \ o .1 . 1 n i 1 1 • - 1 ' . < ' e ; ' . , , . ' ■ 
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sense, be confounded with heelings. What i)i\ Bain, however, 
means in the above quotation is that witiiout the acquisition of 
feelings, no volition or thought could arise first, that feelings 
are primarily all dei-ived through the sensory organs and 
centres. And a pleasure is seen to he connected with an activity 
which tends to promote life (-'.ciSff and a pain, 

to destroy life h.-jSir h;? u. ) wliich deler/nine also in ethics, 
the nature of right (good) and wrong, Pcipam and Punyam, 
This principle is stated as the law of self-conservation. But 
there is a limit to all pleasures; and even a pleasure may 
become painful, if only carried to excess. Anotlier law exhibited 
in feelings, which applies also to thought, is what is called the 
law of relativity, namely chat “change of impression is 
necessary to our being conscious.” Either a feeling or a 
thought, only too long prolonged, becomes feeble and feeble, till 
it is blotted out altogether, and we are no more conscious of 
such feeling or thought; and to become conscious again, we 
soon change this train, and then revert. The Tamil philoso- 
phers state this principle in the axiom mpii 

qeCTi_/rii)' ‘ If there is thought there is forgetfulness also.’ Dr. 
Bain almost confesses that, both on the mental and physical side, 
the reason for the exhibition of this law is not ver 3 '^ explicable. 
But Hindu philosophers take this fact as showing that man's 
intelligence is weak {^ppj3s\) and it can become stronger 

and stronger, and become all thought by practice (Sadana). 
In Yogic practice, what comes first is more darkness, oblivion 
than light, but continuing in the same path, there dawns true 
light in the last resort, and the nature of the light is so often 
mistaken in the interval, so many shades of it breaking out. 
And our volition (^<?s>^-Ichcha) determines our actions as 
impelled by Feeling or Intellect. Intellect is analysed into a 
sense of difference and sense of similarity, and Retentiveness or 
Memory. What are called variously as memor}'’, reason, 
judgment, imagination, conception and others are all resolvable 
into these three kinds. And difference lies at the very basis of 
our intellect. No knowledge and no intellectual operation is 
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possible, if there is no difference in the constituent elements, if 
there is a mere sameness. If there was only one colnur, the 
art of painting: will be an impossibility ; if there was onl^* one 
sound or tune, music, we could never liear. As it is, the law 
of relativity governs oi^r ver}' being. Sameness could give 
knowledge, only if there was difference, and hence the sense of 
similarity is also accounted an intellectual function ; and a great 
function it performs in the field of invention. And no high 
degree of intellectual power is possible, if we do not possess the 
power of remembering our past experiences and impressions. 
And one peculiarity of the human mind, may we call it a defect, 
may be also noted here, as based on the law of relativity already 
stated. The mind is not conscious of all the impressions, 
through all the sense organs, all at once, A man does not 
become conscious of a sight, a touch, a sound, or a smell, ail at 
once. There must be a transition from one to the other, however 
momentary it might be. And the case of an Ashtdvaiidni is no 
e.xception to this. Assisted by a gooil memory, the more 
avacidnams he performs, tlie more ti.ne does he lake. It will be 
noted that, in this analysis of mind, no distinction is drawn 
between a feeling and a consciousness of a feeling, a Volition 
and a consciousness of a volition, a reasoning and th.e consci- 
ousness of reasoning. Botli are taken to be identical and 
therefore needing no distinction. In ilindu pljilosi^pliy, the^' 
are di.stinguished and a mere feeling or willing or thinking is 
separated from consciousness of such functions, and tlic pure 
consciousness is taken as the soul or Sal, and the rest cl::srA;d 
with body and the world as non-.soul or Asat (ollur Sal). 
And we will speak of this dialinciion more further on. Fro:n 
these mental functions, however, are conir.isietl tiie body .ind 
its functions and the so-called external world. Tiiis colltciively 
calleil matter or the non-ego or the ebjtct, p-.-stis certain 
characteristics and properties wh.cli arc r.ui found in nnnd ai 
all, suche.s bre..dih and length (order in place}, extension, inu’d- 
ncss and soitness (incuia), weight (gr.iviiy}, colour, beat, iight, 

cIcClli P V . .»*o . I r*', -- • 
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duality in the very final resort and ultimate analysis, but a 
disembodied mind cannot be thought of, and he uses various 
expressions such as, an ‘undivided twin' a ‘double faced unity,’ 
‘one substance with two sets of properties.’ &c. And we don't 
see why Dr. Bain shopld ally himself with materialists if he 
is not going to call this one substance, not as matter altogether, 
but as only matter-mind or mind-matter ; unless it be that he is 
unable to prove himself the existence of mind exce[)t in con- 
junction with an organized body. This latter circumstance 
again causes no difficulty to the Siddhaiiti who postulates 

‘even in Mukti, none of the three 
padarthas are destroyed,’ and who no more believes in a 
disembodied mind than Dr. Bain, unless a body or an organism 
be taken to be the body composed of all the 25 lower tattvas. 
From the table given in No. 10 of the first volume of the Siddhunia 
Dipika, it will be seen, that even the most spiritual beings 
have a body comjiosed of Asudda or Sudda Alaya, and we have 
also remarked, cautioning against the common mistake of call- 
ing matter dead, that these higher aspects of matter are so 
potent and active as to be often mistaken lor Go(l Mimself. 
Passing from this j)uint however, we now come to the question 
as to the nature of tlie utiiun between this mind and body. 
When we talk of union, the suggestion that it is union in 
place that is most predominant And Dr. Bain lays great stress 
on tlie fact that such a local conjunction i^ not to be thought of, 
is impossible. There can be no union in place belwten an un- 
e.Nlenilcd thing (as Cnit), and an extended thing (as Acint); and 
all such expresrivms external anvl iiUerr.al, »-oniai;'.er and 


contained are also mislcuviing aud mi-ehievous. 


neclion is nut a caus.il conr.vciiun. It is \.'rong to vali .nucIi 


conjuncliitn as one acting on the other, or as ur.e u-^ing lia: 
other as an inslruiueui. ('rise llaory of t^aa.'U'iral c.oc.. !> . aiai 
of pre-et.lablished harmony a.re a.lso antiqvj.iud r.i.v.-i. 1 ;;e 

plk-iiomcJit.*n is a nuol imiq'ae i-ne in ikiUne ; li.eie 1-, i.-' ii;,;! * 
>iinihir ci-nnu'.ction in r.uure, ;oth.:it v..- uaiV *. ‘nrja.o’ r. i.- v 

•U'.dogy, e.ju; li.u'e !•> liltiio.; !.iK;pat;o to t .0 ;; 
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conjiinclion dlhur. 'rhc only adiiquaU: to denote a 

transition from an ubjurl coj^niiion to a sunj .’ct one is a change 
of state. Langiuigu fails, analo*jy fails, to this union, 

tliough in itself a fact ; and it remain.'* a mysury in a sense, 
tliougii to seek an expUmalion for an^ nllimalc fact, can, in 
no sense, be logical ; and all that v.'c cajj do lias been done 
when wo have tried to generalize the various sots of pheiio- 
inena into the fewest possible lumibtrr, and if we cannot pass 
to a higher goncralizalion than two, wo can only rest and 
be thankful. 


We are sure that this is a perfectly safe position to hold, 
and our object in penning this article is in no way to differ 
from this view ; only we fancy, we have an analog in Tamij, 
which will exactly answcur the point ami make the union more 
intelligible, besides bringing out the nature of mind and 
matter, in a much more favourable light, than from the stand- 
point of a mere materialist, qualified or otherwise; and we 
fancy we have been almost every day using language to 
describe this union, though the name in itself is a piicsle, and 
embodies both a paradox and a contradiction. Before we state 
them, however, we will state one or two facts, so far as they 
bear upon the relation of mind and matter, and which Dr. 
Bain states more fully in his Mental Science. It is that, all 
objectivity implies the subject-mind at the same time. “All 
objective states are in a sense also mental." Unless the mind 
is present, though unconscious, you cannot have object know- 
ledge at all. We cannot have a pure objective condition at all, 
without the subject supporting it, as it were, though for the 
time being, it is nonapparent, is entirely blotted out. {Sttnyom). 
Or rather shall we say, though dissimilar, the mind has become 
thoroughly identified with matter. But mind can ascend to 
pure subjectivity, and it does not imply the presence of objects, 
as the object does the subject ; and in such a pure subjective 
state, where is the object ? It has become also non-apparent 
{Snnyam). Regarding the possibility, however, of matter being 
the primary element, there is this fact. Matter is found both as 
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organic and inorganic, and whal a world of difference is there 
between these conditions of matter ? Is the peculiir organiza- 
tion given to it b}* the presence for the time being of mind in 
it or is it derived solely by its inherent power. We have 
admitted that the so-called dead matter might possess potentia- 
lities without number. Still, is there any sort of similarity 
between the inorganic properties exhibited b3' matter, and the 
organic or vital properties ? However this be, we will now pro- 
ceed to state our analogy. It is the analogy of vowels and 
consonants. We have quoted the Gita verse, but we look in vain 
even in Sa^hkara's commentary for the meaning we have tried 
to give it. Possibly Sankara would not give such an explana- 
tion, as it would conflict with his preconceived theory. So, if 
tiiere was truth in it, it remained locked, and tlm key, altogether, 
remained with the Siddhanla writers. The most familiar 
example of the analogy occurs in the sacred Kural, in the very 
first verse of it. 

Qjj iL .,y 

u jo.‘J3r 

“ .As ‘.V is the lirsi of all iciieis, 

So the ancient. Uayuvan iu liie liisi in tins v.oUii.” 


We might fatic}’ an aljjiiabct, in whu it Ilje letter “A" i.s not 
tlie first, and if Lite point of cotnpari:>on is merely to detiole 
God's order in place ai> the liibl, bu many (^ther analogies 
might be thought oi. And PariineUlagar aefordmgly notes that 
the order i.-> not ortier in piaee, but order in its orgin. It is ilte 
most primary and iirbt soutul that the Ituman voice eati utter, 
and it is also the one Sound whicii is present in every other 
sound, vowel or consonant. All uliier vowels are funned by 
modifications of this sound. And wiial are vowels ;uui 
consonants pray ? A vowel is defined as a sound that can he 
pronounced of itself, wiilioul the aid of any other sound. Ar.d 
a consonant is one which cannot be soune'ed, except with ti;e .uri 
of tile vowel. Let us look nu.re carefully intu the lutuic 
ihctc sounds. We every day utter li.eec ijui.du, y et rtC 
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Tail lo m:os»;ni/.c Hit; mystery in their connection, solely on 
account of their familiarity. We try to utter ‘A.' It comes 
pure and sim])le, by the mere opening of the moiitii, without 
any modification whatever, and requires no other aid. But let 
us pronounce say ‘K.’ It is ‘Ke in Knglish, in 'ramil it is *Ka', 
or * Ik', ‘i’. There is a vowel sound pVe.sent in it, ‘o' or ‘a' ‘i.' 
Let us eliminate this vowel sound, and try if) pronounce the 
consonant. Well, the task Is impossible, you don't get any con- 
sonant sound at all. In the consonant, therefore, there is always 
a vowel sound jjrescnt, though we never consciou5l3' recognize 
its presence ; though in Tamil, the siunboUsm is so highly 
philosophical, that we invariably* mark its presence, even when 
we write purely consonants. We dot all our consonants as ‘i,’ 
&c. and the dot or circle represents in Hindu symbolism 
the letter ‘c5y’. This, dot or circle begins almost every one 
of the twelve vowels in the Tamil alphabet, and as to what 
the other curved and horizontal and perpendicular lines mean 
we will take another opportunity to explain. When we 
write ‘ s ’ therefore, the framers of the alphabet meant to 
represent how the vowel sound underlies the consonant, 
and supports it, and gives it its very being and existence. 
Such a mark is unneceesary when we write the vowel-con- 
sonant ‘Ka’, ‘«s’, as we are fuly aware of its presence. In 
the pure consonant therefore, the vowel is implied and under- 
stood, though for the time being its presence is not detected, and 
it is completely identified with the consonant itself. We have 
been considering, at learned length, the nature of the union 
between mind and body, but have we ever paused to consider 
the nature of the' union of the vowel and consonant ? Is there 


any such unique conjunction anywhere else in nature, where 
one subsists, not, except in conjunction with the other. Except 
the inseparable conjunction, as above stated, we see that the 
consonant (pure) is no more derived from the vowel than the 
vowel from the consonant. There is much wider contrast 
between these, than between any two things in the world. 
The place, of origin is distinct. . *A’ . is pronounced by- the 
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mere opening of the month. The tongue has to be brought 
into contact with the palate to pronounce ‘ k’ and this same 
act cannot produce the vowel. So the vowel cannot be said 
to cause the consonant, nor the consonant the vowel. Nor can 
we call the consonant and the connection themselves as false, and 
as a mere illusion or delusion. So neither the principle of Pari- 
iiiima nor Vivartana can applj' to this connection. All that we 
can say of it is, that the}' are so connected and inseparable, and 
that no language can be possible, by vowels alone nor by conso- 
nants alone, and every consonant is at the same lime a vowel- 
consonant, in which the vowel is apparent or non-apparent ; and 
though we can conceive of the vowels standing alone, to think 
of consonants as existing by itself is an utter impossibility. 
Now apply all this to the case of mind and bod}'. Mind is the 
vowel, and the body (matter) is the consonant. Mind and body 
arc as widely contrasted as vowel and consonants arc. One 
cannot be derived from the other by Pariiiama or Vivartam. 
Yet both are inseparably united, and though the mind occupie.s 
an independent position, can be pure subject at times, the body 
cannot subsist unless it be in conjunction with mind. .Mind is 
always implied in body ; mind underlies it, supports it and 
sustains it, (if all this language derived from material cognition 
is permissible). When the mind is pure mind, the body is not, 
it is iisat (Simyaui). When it is pure body, mind i.s present but 
non-apparent, it has become one with the body. Tile mind is 
there, but it conceals its very self, its very identity, and it i.s as 
gooti as absent. And except at rare intervals, our wiiole 


existence is passed in pure objectivity, witiioui recogni-'ing 
the jiresence of the true self, the mind. 'I'lie wiiole truth of 
these two analogous cases, the only ivro, are brougiil out in 
Tamil, in the most beautiful manner, by the same words being 
used to doiiuLe vowel ami coU-Soiianl as .tUo mimi and body. Hec 

w!;ai a ligiil bm>ls when we lume i '1 i.e 

Woui me.U'.> b-cnii .. VoWel .Uld mind ( old > ; -lid 

both body and Cl n^onani. iJr. i>ain oU^erves. in-.- 
of simUarily is the sense of invetui-.n 


d true Ui-C-iVei" 


I fj. 
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greatest discoveries in science have been made by catching 
sucli resemblances at rare intervals. And when the very first 
Tamil man called his vowels and consonants ‘Oixx/' was 

he not a born j)hil(» 3 opher ami had he not comprehended the 
true nature of the union between mind and body, and vowels and 
consonants. The simile recieves its best exposition for the first 
time in the hands of Saint Meykaiida Deva, {vide Sivajfiana- 
botham, II. i. b. and notes pp. 12, 19 and 20), and his followers 
{yide Light of Grace pp. 7 and 8); and Saint Meykaijdan gives 
a name in the same verse for denoting this connection. This 
one word is Advaila. This word has been a real puzzle to 
many ; and so many renderings of it have been given. The 
Tamil Philosopher, however, explains it as meaning “£?esr(w?affu;5v, 
^iraart_/rj/r.£M, (neither one nor two nor 

neither), and which fully and beautifully brings out, therefore, 
the meaning of Dr. Bain’s words that the connection is both a 
paradox and a contradiction. Very few outside the circle of 
Siddhanta School could be made to comprehend the truth of 
this paradox ; more so, when their mind is prepossessed with 
the truth of their own view^s. But we have always used the 
analogy of vowels and consonants with \e.Ty great effect, and 
it has tended to make the subject much clearer than many a 
more learned argument. VVe have confined ourselves in this 
article to deal with the last two sets of phenomena in Nature, 
Mind and Matter ; and we will reserve to a future article, the 
Nature of the Higher powers we postulate, and their connection 
with the lower ones ; and a further amplification of the subject, 
together with the history of the question, in Indian systems of 
thought. 


GOD AND THE WOELD 


THE ADVAITA. 


The Vedic Texts Eham cvadvitiyaui Byahma' ‘Ekam Eva Rudto 
Nadvitiyaya ihas ich' mean that there is only One Supreme Bein” without 
a second. And this One is the Fathi and not the soul. You, who say 
ignorautly you are One with the Lord, are the soul, and are bound up 
with FdSa. As we say without the (primary sound) ‘A’ all other letters 
will not sound, so the Vedas say, without the Lord, no" other things will 
exist." Sivajnanabotham (ii. i. b). 

“ ijSirSiriTcsruL^ 

;j/rgj/o?C?(3sj Lc/rg.s.rQoiri sjQst.t.** 

“ O for the day when I "will be in advaita union uith the uuchange* 
able True Intellignce, as 1 am now in union with AKuva (FuSa )" ! 


Says Count Tolstoy, “ Religion is a certain relation established 
by man between his separate personality, and the endless 
universe or its source ; morality is the perpetual guiding of life 
which Hows from this relation.” And as we have explained in 
our previous article, even knowledge of a tliing means know- 
ledge of its diiVerence and similarii}' with other things, its 
relation to things which are dissimilar, and to things which 
are .similar, and from the knowledge of .such relation, our 
further acts are determined. Say, if the object be a new 
fruit we h.ad not seen before, if we hiul it related to the 


edible species, we try to eat it ; if not. 
If one should nuike however a ir.i.siuke 


we liirow it .iway. 
in tl'.e ideittis’cati-.j?, 


from impcrli'Cl experier.ee ur knowledge, or misled by the 
nice and tempting appe.irar.ee of the fruit, Woe beta!!'- : i;n 
wl'.eu h.e jjariakes iherev.-f. .All wur g»'od . .. - e\il I'o.-. ■' ,;d- 

iiiglv, from our unde!>iar.iiir.g i igi.tly v r v,-:". ugly, j a to 
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men and things and society. And Ihe lugliest philosophy and 
religion accordingly mean also knowledge and knowledge of 
the relation of tiie Inghest postulates of existence; and different 
systems arise as dilTercnt kinds of relationships are postu- 
lated. in detennining tlie respective views, imperfect observa- 
tion and experience, passion and prejudice, trammels created 
by heredity and society, have all tlufir play ; and wc have 
different moral standard.s followed ijy men, consciously or 
unconsiously, as resulting from their already formed con- 
victions. 

Proceeding on our own lines of discovering these relation- 
ships, we took with us Dr. Bain to help us on to a particular 
stage. He is a most uncompromising agnostic and materialist 
(qualified) and yet we were in perfect agreement with him all 
the way he took us, and if he refuses to go with us further, and 
sees pitfalls and dangers in such a path and is not willing to 
brave such, we can quite understand his motives and can only 
admire his honesty. So far as we went with him also, it was 
perfect sailing. We were well aware of things we were 
talking about, there was no mistaking them, the facts were 
all within our experience, and there was nothing in them 
which contradicted our experience, and we were not asked 
to believe things on credit, by appealing to intuition or 
authority. When reason failed, we were not referred to 
and when ^ruti failed, we were not referred to their 
own individual yogic experience; and when all these failed, 
no verbal jugglery was adopted ; and nothing was made 
to look grand by making it a matter of mystery. Our meaning 
is quite unmistakeable, and we use plain language and if 
it is not plainer, we shall try to make it so. 

We found, accordingly, that our present experiences and 
facts of cognition resolve themselves into two sets of facts, two 
grand divisions, totally distinct, and yet in inseparable, relation, 

' and we called them respectively mind and matter, ego and 
non-ego, subject and object, atma and.paSa, chit and aebit, sat 
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and asat. VVc* noted liicir inler-depcndcnce and inter-relation. 
As regards tlic nature of the relation itself, it was in a sense 
inexplicable. VVe coiild say positivelj'^ that the relation is not 
one of causation or succession, not mere order in place, and it 
could not be that of the^ whole to its part, nor one acting on the 
other, or using the other as its instrument, nor that of container 
and contained, nor no relation at all; and we could not thus 
picture this relation in any one of the modes known to us in 
our actual experience ; and the only analogy available to us in 
nature, mamely, that of vowels and consonants helped us a good 
deal to have some idea of this relation. It is not one, it is not 
two, and our Acharya asks us to keep us quiet, 

(Q}j3p But still even this position requires a naming, 

and for want of a better name too, we use the word ‘ Advaila ' 
to such relation. The word Advaitam implies the existence of 
two things and does not negative the reality or the existence of 
one of the two. It simply postulates a relation between these 
two. The relation is one in which an identity is perceived, and 
a dilTerence in substance is also felt. It is this relation wliich 


could not easily be postulated in words, but which perhaps 
may be conceived and which is seen as two (Dvaitam) and at 
the same time as not two (Na Dvaitam) ; it is this relation 
which is called Advaitam (a unity or identity in duality) and 
the philosophy which postulates such relation is called tlie 
Advaita Philosophy ; and it being the highest trutii al-.u, it is 


called the Suiahruita (The true end). 


'riiis view ha.s therefore 


to be distinguished from the monism of tlte m;itcriali.>>t and 


idealist, and from the dualism of Dr. Reid and Hamilton. Bui 


Dr. Bain and others of his school wuuld regard tltemselves as 
monists, but in that c.ise, tlie distinction between tiji.'> muni an, 


may we call it qiulihed monism, atid the moni-m uf v.'siiei;» 
before the avlvenl ol tlie present .igiiosiic scho',-! snu'.! he 
carcf'.illy observed. 'IT.ere r.o v.ToP.g in using .iny n.m.e f. r 
anything, but when panic a'.ur associu’.i aus have U csi .hie-niy 
esiablish.ed, it serves no pur;A.:.e c:a cpi to cunh.umi -nd 
Cui;lu:>e to Use old Woi'us Uew lUcmangj n.u vaa>.e ’_i;a i 
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them. In a sense, this view is also Uh: true nif»nistic view. 
Say from the incliviciual standj)oinl, wlien the man is in a pure 
objective condition, ius mind becomes njerj^cd in the body ; the 
mind idenliiics itself ihorou^diiy will) i)ie body and is not 
conscious of its own distinction from the bod^*. By this process 
of merger and complete identification, llie .ijjpan nt e.xistcnce is 
only one, that of the object; when the mind is free from all 
object consciousness, the object world vanishes as it were, and 
there is only one fact present, anti that is the mind, and nothing 
else. Without mind, however, nothing else can subsist, and 
when the mind is in its own place, nothing else is seen to sub- 
sist. And how appropriate does the interpretation of that oft- 
quoted and oft-abused Vedic tc.\t, ‘ Ekant evMvitiyam Brahma ' 
by Saint Meykaijdan seem now ! When we arrive at the postu- 
late of God, we arrive at the third paduriha, and nobody 
has yet been found to postulate an existence, higher than 
these three. And these constitute the tri-padiirtha of most 
of the Hindu schools. They differ, no doubt, in the definition 
and description of these three entities, as also in the des- 
cription of their relationships. This third postulate could 
not be arrived at by direct perception, observation and experi- 
ment. We think however it can be proved b^*^ strict logical 
methods, by such proof, as is possible, and we are at liberty to 
postulate it to explain the residuary facts unexplained by the 
Materialists and Idealists. If this postulate will explain facts, 
left unexplained by these people, and if it will not contradict 
any of the facts of human nature and probabilities, there is no 
harm in having -it for a workable hypothesis. We believe 
also that the Materialists and Idealists leave many facts . 
unexplained and that this third postulate is necessar}’ to 
explain these facts. We, however, do not propose to go 
into this wide question now. We only propose to discuss 
God’s relation to mind (soul) and matter just at present. 
And the relation we postulate is the same as • between mind 
and body which we have already postulated, and we call it by 
the same name *advaita\ And the couplet we have quotf^d.from 
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Tayumiinavar conveys the idea most beautifull}^ and the 
merit of expounding; this beautiful view of ^advaita' must in 
the first place be accorded to Saint Mcykandan whom Saint 
TayuntHnavar himself extols as the Quirusd^rL-^rh 
LoniD^^aS^ QLDujsazri^irda-^" “The Sccr of Advaitn Truth”. 
God is related to tlie soul, as the soul is related to the world. 
God is the Pure subject, the Pure Ego, and the Soul is the 
pure object, non-ego. God is Sat (the true existence) ; Soul is 
Asat. As however we liave called the world Asat, we are not 


willing to extend the term to soul also; and it, besides, occupies 
a peculiar postion between God, and Sat, on the one hand 
and the word, Asat, on the other hand ; and hence, the term 
Satasat has been applied to it. The term means that which 
is neither God nor the world (maya) but which, when joined to 
either, becomes completely identified with each. When united to 
the body, it is completely identified with the body, and when 
united to God, it is completely identified with God. We have 
already observed that when the soul is united to the body, it 
is completely identified with it, it has not ceased to exist, as the 
body ceased, when thesoul was in its own plane. The very 
existence of the body implied the existence of the soul, though 
for the nonce, tiie soul was not conscious of its separateness 
and individuality' and distinction from the object or body. 
Just in the same way wb.en the jiva is in the Highest union 
with Sivam, the Jiva is not conscious of its separateness, and 
individuality and distinction from God. If this consciousness 
was present, there will be no union; and if the suul was nut itself 
present, to speak of uni*>n in -Moksiia and Anubhava and Ananda 
will also be usiiig language without meaning. And tin's charac- 


teristic of liie soul is very j)ecnli.'.r. It is p.air.ed -t- 


or e. .7 ..V, * I\ ceiniug oiic with that to wiue.h it is 


all. idled.’ The Hindu lile.i;i>ls iry to arrive at ii;e {ie-ur.aie of 
llie Soul preei-ely by li.e .■'a.me mode of {jruof .is is lund^’r.ed in 
sutr.is 3 ajhl of Siv.ijrMn.'.biAil'.am, and arriving ai th>, ; .'i-..;:.ie 
v.'i.iv i'l foiiud lo be al'i'Wi' IPc -a l.iltv.i>, .;i.‘<*\’e li.c t'.eo.ej.t 
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the four antahkaraiya, tiiey liavc not paused lo discover its fur- 
ther nature and characteristics, and have strai^^lUway proceeded 
to identify it with God, whom they luive read of, in the Srutis, 
and have not tried to learn the relation between these two ; and 
all the absurdities of the Miiyavada school arc clearly traceable 
to its not understanding the nature of the soul aright. These 
further aspects of the soul and its relation to God are therefore 
well brought out in sutras 7, 6 and 5. And liow tin’s Jiva can 
possibly become Sivam and in wluit sense, is beautifully 
brought out in 6. 2. (r). 

lu^Q^'srp^ — e'J u'GsiSS 

" God is not one who can be pointed out as “ That.” If so, 
not onl3* will He be an object of knowledge, it will impl}’ a 
jnsta who understands Him as sucii. He is not different from 
the soul, pervading its understanding altogether. The soul so 
feeling itself is also Sivam.” 

Chapter II of Light of Grace has also to be read in this 
connection; and Saint Uinapati Sivacharya asks a question to 
bring out the importance of this great characteristic of the soul. 
“Are there not objects in this world which become dark in 
darkness and light in light ?” he asks, and the answer given b^’ 
himself elsewhere is “the ey^e, the mirror and ak^ are such 
objects.” The eye loses its power of seeing in darkness, and 
recovers it in light; and the others become dark or bright 
as darkness or light surrounds it. Saint Ta^mmanavar 
also refers to this peculiarity^ in several places and calls the 
soul aLjsQ^iTosr^ up^ssr Jssr^- usSisstsf 

.,, 3 ^^’? ‘You who are like the mirror or cry’Stal removed 
of dust, becoming of the selfsame nature ol one to wnicn 
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it is joined.’ Here the Light is God, darknc.ss is Maya and 
the Mirror or Eye or AkaS is the soul. We all feel that 
there is a sentience which suffers this change from light to 
darkness. If this sentience is identified with God himself, 
surely, the change must tlcscend on His head. We liave not \'et 
been able to understand (of course we are read}' to confess we 
do not belong to the superior class of mortals said to possess 
* the sharpest intellects, a bold understanding’ to which ranks 
our brother of the Brnhnmvadin elevates himself — vide p. 749 
current volume) how when they postulate only one padartha, 
one self, and no Jiva, how God can be saved from all the 
impurity and sins and ignorance present in nature. To say 
that the Sruti says that God cannot be tainted by such contact 
is only begging the question, and is no answer. To assert that 
the Infinite God by this false imposition, Avidya, had become 
divided into millions and millions of finite beings, and without 
stopping to make good this statement itself by proof except b}’ 
giving an analogy, (which analogy is found to fail most misera- 
bl}^ in most important details) and to assert with the same 
breath, that this sub-division is false, is a mere myth, a dream, 
that there is no universe, men or Gods, you or I and then to 
say further that you and I, Gods and men, and th.e world are 
all God seems to be the height of absurdity and not born of 'the 
sharpest intellect, a bold understanding.' If so, we must have 
altogether a diiferent definitions of these terms. We will cIo.'.e 
this paper by <iuoling two verses from Saint Tirumular, and 
we challenge comparison with them, with anything else found 
in any writing ancient or moilern to express the truth of the 


double aspect and relation wc h.iVe been de-rcribing above, 
the ^laine aptness and richnes> of iilusir.stien. 


v.un 
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U/r;3«I);5 uitit(l/i^pi.f,;3i}), 

iccsiiRshf.,-^ unir(yifhpLj,;if.u>. 

The tree was concealwl in the mad elephant ; 

The tree concealed the mad elephant : 

The Supreme was concealed in the world ; 

In the Supremo was concealed the world. 

(Here tree moans a wooden toy elephant). 

QuiTisr2soT u>zsi(0;i/3,.^ Guirdrsarstiirhj^si/.^i li, 

Oun eara/Bssr ujSO/dis^^ QuircSmrojffy^ji^.cxrih, 

^eor2siT inssyjs/S'SS^ jS>^i'(j3csist>SJ^,iiiau), 

^^TeaBdiT iLSs>pa^^ /^draffoatistjiaritih. 

The gold was concealed in the golden ornament ; 

The gold concealed the golden ornament. 

The *1' was concealed in its own senses ; 

In the T’ were concealed its own senses. 

These two verses, though they look similar, are not -the 
same, and wg will expound their meaning in our next. 
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« c/iOa-'a/r ^drsa.c-j^Ja 
^nQcsrjjnSui ^zujnuijczr 

“ To each and every one, His own nature imparting 
Our Lord stands alone, Supreme, fuJI of Grace." 

Tiriivachakam, 

We proceed to explain the two vcrse.s quoted from 
Tirumular at the close of our last article. The two verses 
seem so alike that unless they are looked into more closely, their 
nieatiing is likely to be lost, 'rhese verses explain in fact the 
Bhanda and Moksha conditions of the soul, anrl tlie soul’s 
ascent through various stages, called Tativa DarSanauh Atnia 
DarSanam and Siva or Para Dar^anam. 'I'he verse, “The gfjid 
was concealed in the golden ornament cSrc.” has to be taken 
first. The object before the seer is a golden ornament, I'he 
thing can be looked at from two tiitfereiU jxjints of view, in 
two dilferent aspects. It can be viewed as merely gold, and 
then we are solely engaged in looking at its colour, its iiueiu 
speciiic gravity <S:c., and while we are so engaged, the other 
view of it, whethei' it is a brmich, or medal or a bracelet cSrc., is 
altogether lost to view. And in the same m.iimer wi’cii we e.re 
viewing the object as a mere ornament, then all idea of i';e geld, 
its hneiiess &c. is lost. Tins ha}>j*cns whi n 'd'.e t/ej-. c: h. n.ie 
is one and the ^ame, ar.d neither ti:e gold as gold, nor ti.e 
orn.nr.enl as urnameni c.iii be ^aid tv* iueiii.er 

can be saul to Le unreal t.T ir.ere nei;:-< in V, e nuo<.y 
change oar p': ini of v.ew, ..nd we .ire o.o .-el m.d- r i. > 
de.u^i:^•n ..I ith^r aa nnnt. 'i'i.e vi-Iu-ii :: i- neih.v./ a- e ... 
liur in ti:e enun'.eiU n.er in oar^ehea. ine oLj-..vt .. 
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macU; that it pos.s<*ssi!s this double nature or aspect, so to say, 
and our own psydioloj^ical .structure Is such that we can 
change from one tt) the otlu.T point. Ami each point of view 
has its own vantage ground. A person going to a jeweller’s 
shop cannot alTord to lose sight of either point, and if he does, 
he is .sure to make a ba<l bargain. Wliat would we think of 
this man, if he goea into the shop witii the firm idea, that, of the 
jewel he is going to bu}', the gold i.s a mere name and delusion, 
or the ornament is a mere name and delusion. When 
bargaining, however, after he had once tested the fineness of 
the gold, and colour, he need trouble himself no more about it, 
and he can proceed to examine the shape of the ornament, 
its size &c. 


Taking this analogy, Tirumular proceeds to point out the 
same relation between the individual ego, the subject, and its 
objective senses. The word used is standing as it does 

for the individual ego, jiva, soul, pasu, or chit. The phrase 
\< 9 sor also brings out the meaning of and it 

cannot refer to the Supreme Brahman, as was interpreted by a 
Hindu Idealist. Of course he could not help saying so, as the 
being which he postulates above ‘ its senses ' (.i353r^5Jro53•:i/^J^) is 
God, the Supreme. Saint Tirumular was prophetic enough to 
see such a misinterpretation of his words, and it is therefore 
why he sung the next verse, “ irjrjss}^ the tree was 

concealed &c.’ In our article on ‘Mind and Body’ we have 
fully discussed the relation which Saint Tirumular perceives 


between the Individual Ego, the soul and its body and senses. 
When the individual ^asu lives a purely objective existence, by 
caring for his body, his comforts, his wealth, his pleasures, &c., 
his true self, the mind, is altogether identified with the world; and 
he himself lies buried, concealed. Look at the words, our Saint 
has selected. He does not cry false, false, delusion, delusion 
at every turn. He actually uses ‘ utsajD^jS ^ ,' * 
“concealed” and “is concealed"! Neither the soul nor the 


world is a myth, a delusion ; but only when the mind was in an 
objective condition, it was concealed by the object. When the 
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soul regains its own self, by forgetting the world, the world 
has not become a myth, only it lies concealed, merged in the 
soul itself. The thoughtless critic is apt to consider such 
distinctions, as mere wordy warfare, but no student of 
philosophy can easily afford to ignore the first principles of 
correct reasoning, by choosing his words, each one to express 
one particular idea and no other; and many a specious and 
delusive argument has had its genesis in such ignorant and 
ambiguous use of words. To proceed, when the soul lies so 
concealed in the world, this constitutes its bamUia^ bound 
condition, and the thing so concealing is called bandha or FaSa. 
When the soul learns to discriminate between its own nature 
and the nature of the world, anti to rate the lower as its own 
worth, then it attains to Tativa Darsauam ami Alma 
Darsauam. And the whole field of luhics is evolved from our 
perception of these relations aright. When man perceives that 
the more he is attaclicd to the world, tlie more his own faculties 
get clouded and he is led more into sorrow and sullei ing, and 
the more lie frees himself from such attaclimenl, the more he 
frees himself from tin and sorrow, and developes in himself Ids 
higher spiritual nature, then it is that Ids moral faculties are 
developed, and in course of time strengtheiieil by constant 
practice. IJut then, there is this peculiaiiiy about ih.e mind of 
man, which is nowhere noticed in any other system th.it we 
know of, and which we have already referred to in our last 
article, its intermediate nature between Sot and ami 


which llierefore gives it its name of So/osot and which 
pcculLuity Konmnioij’o Idtlo/ar (aullior of Uav ilodukkam) 
emphasises by using the expres'-ive name of ...ay, or iierma- 
phrodiie, neither male nor female, mil her iS.ii nor .'s.it. Hut 
the rule in Tamil grammer fcT deterndrdng the sex of the 
hermaphrtMlile is “.3 1 ^ • -d.. 

•‘iiu’ M.X Jolluws the me i'e pii d> a i; .lU's;*; 
organs present,' ami ^o a l';rrm.j{.i;rt dite ja n id a.,-..../ > i 
called eiii)er lie or -h.e and not it. ’1 i.e life t f due imJ-.i.d .j; .. ai 


is, .ts such, passed either as A.at er a-j .o.vi it 
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its own. That is, it cajinot exist by itself, independent of its 
relation with either Padarllui. if either God or tine world did 
not exist, the existence of the soul would be an impossibility. 
Saint Meidcatidan uses two analogies to illustrate tlie position. 
The soul is canijjared to an object sus[)epded in air, and a Hood of 
water. We cannot imagine an object suspended in air without 
a support. If the support is removed, the object falls to the 
ground. Saint Meykaijalan had us such distiacLly before him 
the question “ why does an apple fall to tiie ground." The 
actual example he had before him was a swing attached by a 
rope to a tree. 'I'he tree holds up the object b)' its own force. 
When this force is weakened and loosened, another force is 
brought into place, the force of the earth, gravil}*. The object 
was in fact held in between these two forces. The object must 
either be attached to the tree or to tlie earth. In spite of the 
enormous power of gravitation exerted by the earth, the tree 
was able to hold up the object for a time. Only for a time, for 
when the fruit matures, the tree cannot hold it up, however it 
may will to do so. The same act accomplishes the severence 
from the tree, and the bringing it to the earth. Just so, in the 
case of the soul. It is bound to Maya and Mala, so long the 
soul is not ripe. Before it is ripe, we do not perceive its 
brightness and sweetness. When the soul perfects itself, fed 
by the juices from the earth (the Grace of God) it finds its 
resting place in God. When it so finds itself, united, it 
becomes one with God, as the fruit itself when left alone 
becomes one with the earth. The flood again cannot stand 
still, unless it is held up by an embankment. When this 
embankment is breached, it will run on and on, till it finds its 
resting place in the broad arms of the ocean. Without either 
of these means of support, it will be difficult to restrain the 
fleeting soul- The embankment or the flood gates are the 
Maya support of the soul. The ocean is God. This support 
is called in Tamil up&i, a support, a bond of attachment, a rest, 
desire, love. It is this peculiarity which Saint Tiruvafluvar 
expresses in the following couplet, 
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UpfSi^i 'JUUUp^CSPU 

upp up.V 

which agiiin is the mere echo of our Saint Manikkavachakar's 
words. 

“ ^pfQ-iJ -^pjSlp G/5i7t_.T 3-jpuUtT^Qr^^ 
u^\-? jSu u.t fp-xipu uppp ^nlupjm^iadiT 
up.'^.u Qujircuripih un'S^ui r/rJKSLotcn’gji/." 

This peculiarity of the soul we have been discussing above, 
has a tremendous bearing in connection with various philosophi- 
cal scliools. The ancient Buddha and the modern Agnostic 
would not postulate this other support and resting place of the 
soul. And we find they are landed in Nihilism accordingly. 
The moment of perfection is the moment of annihilation to the 
Buddhist. Nay, witii his modern Apostles, Mrs. Annie Besant 
for e-\amp!e, the cry of the Vedas, ‘ whence there is no return, 
there is no return" is merely a vain cry. There is no such 
thing as final perfection, beatitude or Moksha. The soul must 
roll on ever and anon, subject to the never-ceasing and ever- 
recurring evolution due to “ the moral necessity connected witii 
the central and most pn.cious doctrine of the exoteric X'^edanta, 
the doctrine of Samsara." 1 lere of course we see the phenomenon 
of extremes meeting, 'rhe Vetlaniist could not deny the 
possibility of the soul, attaining tlie so-called moksha, re- 
curring back into the cycle of evolution, as the orginal 
relrogres?ion of Brahman into Gods and men, brute.s and worms 
is itself not explic ible by him. Tite Agnostic not believing in 
Gud, examines init) the nature of the miuvl or soul and 
perceiving how intimately it is conmeted with matter, lieides 
of Course, its separ.ite personality ami independent exi'>ience ; 
and I'.euce his denial of the sours immoiUiiity .’.mi tuiure 
existcnv'c, wlun imce its mortal c» il is l.>roken. In tiie 
tlie l-.owever, thm peculiarity el’ tr.e ssul ’.viil a’ 

furnish the cxcur>e fur i.i-' il.t- ry. An.d wi* i.a\e i.v-ard i. t 

Vv'i.miisls .u'.mii i:.i.s as liie v'xul.u'.-iii’. n fl’ tru i .-.ic.-i.-.r..' , 

• ’ * 
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soul has lost not merely the conseiousncss of the world, the 

Asat, it loses also its self-consciousness, (mi be it remarked its 

self-being) it loses also its consciousness of difference from 

God &c., and the only {xirception that remains is the bare 

perception, the bare enjoyment of Godj-— tlie full manifestation 

and Presence of God, an Love and Lliss, alone is felt ; and in 
✓ 

such a condition, Sankara could say there is no second thing. 

V 

Sankara’s experience will therefore by only one-sided one, 
and the statement cannot stand as a matter of proof. The 
state of union with God is called Turiya or Para-Avasta, and 
in this condition, though the conscious perception of the world 
and soul may not be possible there, be-ness (existence) is not 
gone. And it is this condition, Saint TirumQlar expounds in 
his next verse. 

wirjsseifi iLtiJi^iuatssr^ 

toj^^sar iciroj^tu/rSssr, 

uff^etsi^ uaiiQp^jb^frsjit 

ua^eco^ iDStapm^^ unaQpjsjb'^^ih. 

The tree was concealed in the mad elephant ; 

The tree concealed the mad elephant. 

The world concealed the Supreme, 

In the Supreme was concealed the world. 

The Supreme is concealed in the world (not non-existent) 
the world is concealed in the Supreme (not non-existent). In 
the sentences, ‘ I was concealed by the world, the world was 
concealed in me’, note the fact that there are only two 
names, two categories involved, namely I and the world, 
soul and maya. For an intelligent understanding of the 
proposition, no other category is required. But consider well 
the propositions, ‘ the world concealed the Supreme, the 
world is concealed by the Supreme’. These propositions could 
not be true as they stand, unless both these stand as 
objective to the seer, as in the illustration of the wooden-toy 
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itself. The wood of the toy cannot be conscious of its being 
concealed or not by the elephant form, nor the elephant of llie 
wood. In human language and expression and argiunent, tiiere 
is always an ellipsis and the suppression of the middle tei*m. 
The first two propositions relating to the wooden-toy cannot be 
true as they stand but is only intelligible, when we supply the 
factor of the seer. So also, the projX)sitions that follow, thougii 
they only contain the two categories Sat and Asat, involve tlie 
presence of a third, tl)e Satasat. What we have stated above 
will explain the Sivajuanabotha Sutra, 

“ iij/rc33Q/a/0 ('^gsBu'l 


That we are concealed b^' our Maya covering is a fact, 
the sharpest intellect and the boldest understanding can- 
not get over it, quibble and juggle as it may, and this 
being a fact, “that we are here in ignorance, sin, misery, 
and that we know the way out of tliem, but the question 
of a cause for them is senseless." * For noti)ing can be 
more senseless to ask for an explanation, when the fact to 
be explained is itself an ultimate fact. An ounce of fact out- 
weighs a pound of probabilities, say the lawyers. And th.ey 
oiil}^ express a logical truth. But the ])ropusilion advanced 
by the Purvapakshi is that thejiva, h' ing neither a part iiur a 
dilTerent tiling, nor a variation of Brahman, must be ilie 
Paramatman fully and totally himself, and a^ such is, clothed 
with such attributes as all-pcrvadingness, eternity, almigiuinc.-^s, 
exemption of time, sp.ice and causality, and that this jiva is 
hidden by the world f (may a aiul avidy.i) as ila* fire in wood, 
(or as Saint 'i’irumul ir would pul it, wood in the clcpi;ani} 


and he asks wiui is the cause uf tins concealnunt ? \V!iv 


■i.uuld 


the perfect become deluded into the imjierfeot 
ingorance? Dr, Paul Ueu>se!’. admits t'nai h.eie 


.vll 
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of IndUi (of hia illc — Sankara included) ;ind Greece and every- 
where have been defective, until Kant came to show us that the 
whole question is inadmissible. We say ‘ditto' also, whatever 
might be the learned Doctor’s understanding of Kant. The 
whole question is inadmissible, nay the wliole proposition of the 
Purvapakshi on which this question is ‘based is inadmissible, it 
is untrue, is not a fact. The fact is not true that the Supreme 
Brahman is concealed by Maya and Avidya. Dr, Deussen would 
put his unfortunate Brahman into the dock and arraign him of 
high crimes and misdemeanours (our friends are never concious 
of what gross blasphemy they are guilty of--our mind is 
extremely pained that we should even write so, for argument’s 
sake) and before proving his guilt, with which he charges him, 
he would indulge in irrelevant and irreverent talk, as to why and 
wherefore this Brahman committed these crimes. Any ordinary 
judge would rule his talk as senseless ; also, such talk from the 
accused's counsel, kindly engaged by the crown, would be 
ruled as senseless, when the accused admits the charge, and 
there is besides overwhelming testimony as to his guilt, leaving 
no room for doubt. The case contemplated by the learned 
Doctor will find a parallel in some of those occasional cases 
of judicial murder. A greal crime had been committed, there 
is a great hue and cry, some body ought to be punished, ought 
to suffer for the unknown criminal. The Police run down some 
one they have long known, an old offender; witnesses (Pseudo- 
jnanis, with their Svanubhuti and esoteric experience) only 
flock in overwhelming numbers to prove the prisoner's guilt; 
the weight of testimony is only crushing, the poor prisoner at 
the bar is simply durab-founded and cannot find speech to 
exculpate himself, however innocent he might be, and his 
silence counts for confession and he is condemned to die. Be- 
fore his bones are whitened however, the real criminal turns up, 
confesses his crime, and the first conviction is found after all 
to be based on a case of mistaken identity. We have already 
shown how liable is the soul to be mistaken for God, to mistake 
itself for God. Saint Meykandan even where he teaches the 
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initiate to practice Sohambavana, 
not to mistake himself for God. 


cautions iiim before .and after 


In the Presence of the Sat, all 
else is Sunyam. ’ Why, because, * before the; Perfect and Klernal 
Intelli^jence, (Truth) the imperfect and acquired inteliij^ence, 
(the semblance) is shorn of its light,' answers our Saint, and he 
illustrates it by saying that the Evil Asat cease.s to exi-st before 
Him, as does darkness before the sun, and exphdns that Ihira 
cannot know them as objects, as nothing is outside Him. How 
well this explanation fits in with the veciic text, “There shines 
not the sun, nor moon, nor stars, neither these lighlning.s, much 
less this earthly fire. After Him, the Shining One, all things 
shine, by His Light is lighted this whole world And when 
before this shining One, even the suns and moons pale, the^' dare 
assert that darkness, maya and avidya can dare lift up thtir 
heads and veil and conceal and dim His brightness, and that on 
account of this veiling, the shining One can become deluded 
and fancy Himself as Asat, this body and the.se senses, and this 
world. Well does the Siddhanti ask, can 3'ou show me a sun 
covered by darkness, for me to believe in a Brahman veilefi by 
Ala^’a or Upadhi. t No doubt the blind man sav-s, the sun is 
hid by darknc.ss; he will not confess his own blimlne.^.s aiid 
tiarkne.ss, and transfers his infirmity to the Efi'ulgcnl .Sun. 
“Alter Him, all things shine, by His liglu is lighted tiie whole 
world.” Yes, O Lord, we are but broken lights ol 'riiee, 'i'iic 

* Svetas vi. 14. 




.1^'. >• : 




If ihfie is a Svui by e.arkr.e.=^s vt;i!ud 

Then may a chit exist by ig!:>jr.Uice Veiied, miscil.i:; ; tiie 
body for iii.eif 

A ' * N*..r . * ^ ^ • * 

iiV sV •* N* ^ .-i 

• “ • • * . • M 

Havi-l! called liiili Ninnul:; 
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little light that shines in each one of our souls is simply 
borrowed from Tiiee. Without tins light, we are but the 
pieces of diamonds lying in darkness. In bandlia, before the 
diamond is cut and polished, we cannot reflect Thy Glorious 
Light. We are the diamond crystals, /Fhou, the light shining 
in them, ! As crystal, we 

become light in light, and dark in darkness. u^s^cr 

;jc3r Thou art like the 

Light from the emerald, loss^th, lighting and colouring every- 
thing it touches after itself. 

siiiCois/aj/r 

pnQssrjua^tu yiunuat ! 

The Diamond crystal oiasr jsa and the gent 

Emerland ^c:x:r<xri£aJ(^a>), these are the symbols used 

by the Siddhuntis Jor the Soul and Sivam. Students of 
Science know the structural difference between those two 
bodies, as mediums or distributors of light. This Divine Light 
is Uma, (literally wisdom or light) that Lady wondrous fair, 
who showed to the astonished immortals, Her Royal Consort, 
and her colour is green emerald, and we will close this article 
by invoking her aid and quoting this passage from Kumara- 
gurupara which is poetic and philosophic at the same time. 

uezr^ju/ SsflQicrri^u utrsr.oi S^ 
uffO.rffaflaS.fiuu a/.i^®s3', 

USUSiTa afTLOiT ^^atTL^UJ^ITUJ^ 

lOors^uiiriLi, 

^eest^^S^ miiisvp&ssip Qsop lueansiseifi 

LD^^SSi^pUJlTUJ 

^aSoQpu} Qc=<r0uOii:6ar'Cl0>6J?®u) 

^^aiLsapCj Gurr03r Q&'aSujir^u:. 

O Thou parrot-tongued Maid, the emerald Light 
from Thy sacred body spreading, 

Converts the red coral reefs into green and the 
big pearls into so many emeralds. 

And the winged swans floating on the cool waves 
into so many sporting peacocks 

And flius explain the truth which the . Vedas proclaim, 

‘ That after you, all things shine.’ 
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“OucOT.oj C3ri5\9Qaj,{5J/J) Qup^iu^ atraars." 

“ Behold ! He is the male, the female and the neuter." ! 

Tiruviicliakam. 

“ Sivam santam, advaitam chaturtham manyante 

Rumatapini Upanishat. 

Very often it happens, we have to write upon the same 
subject over and over again, and nobody need wonder why 
this should be so. We eat the same kind of rice and dish of 
vegetables, over and over again, day after day, from the year's 
end to the year's end, and yet, we never ask why this should 
be so. The answer is plain that this is the best and safest 
and most wholesome food we require, every day of our life, 
for its sustenance and nurture and growth. What applies 
to the body applies to the mind as well. The mind requires 
also some wholesome and safe and healthy pabulum for 
it to feed upon, also, every day, nay, every hour ; and 
you can starve the mind, as well as over-feed it ; and you 
ma^' feed it on unwholesome and unhealthy food ; and these 
are irregularities which we should avoid, as we siiould 
avoid irregularities in diet. Wholesome llK>d, however often 
we may repeat, ought not to tire any body. And tin's is 
necessa.ry for another reason also. Man is eircumstar.ced mf<re 
or less by his environment ; all sorts of inlluences are brougijt 
to bear on him ; and these create doubts and misgivings even 
in ihe most well-regulated minds ; .ind i!;e mind v.ieilIa^l.^ iV- Ju 
one e.\lreme to the other. It is tl;ereii.re gc-od ih.at me mind 
is made to face liiC same trulls, ever and ai:on. .A.nd tia i;, 
indeed, our messsory is so we.ik, we forget v,'h.it v.r 
ossly ycsierd.sy ; and what mils to itriiie our i;;:.:gi::.s:i„n 
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one time ma^' attraet it anrither time. lie.sirle.Si error-s and 
fallacies are repeated day after da^', ami it becomes necessary 
to repeat what we rei^ard as truths as often. As such, we 
make no further apoloj^y for J^oillg fully into a subject which 
we touched upon in our review of “ the Minor IJjianisiiat.s,” in 
our introduction to the Ivaivulya Upanishal, and in our article 
on the “Personality of God”. Very often, a controversy is 
carried on by means of names and words, ami the whole fallacy 
lies in the ditferent parlies to theconLrover.sy, understanding the 
word in as many dilferent wa^’s. We have seen Ijow European 
writers dilfered in delining the word “ Pcrsomil ” and “ Im- 
personal ” ; and we have accepted the word '•^Personal" free 
from all implication of limitation or anthropomorphism and in 
the manner defined Emerson, Lotze, Dr. Iverach &c. We 
have also noted the dilferent wa^'s of interpreting the word 
Sagwia and Niygu^ia, One calls God Saguna, and interprets 
Nirgu\ia in undoubted and authoritative passages as meaning 
merely “ devoid of bad qitalUks ”, And in this sense Saginia 
must mean /nil of bad qualities ; and j'et this one will only 


call his God Sagiina and not Nirguna ; and he exhibits a clear 
prejudice against the word “ Nirgiuja,” thus clearly making 
.out that his interpretation is, after all, only a doubtful expedient 
at avoiding an inconvenient corner. We have, however, referred 
to its technical and original and philosophic acceptation, m 
that, Guna means the Gima tattva which is the name and 
characteristic of MtUaprakriti ; and this Guna comprises the 
three Gunas, Saftva, and Rajas send Tanias ; Saguna accordingly 


means clothed with Saliva and Rajas and Tamas, gross 
material qualities, and Nirguna means ifreedom from these 
three qualities or gross material veilings ; and the definition 
of God as Nirguna, and not as Saguna, does not therefore 
conflict with the literal and consistent acceptation of the two 


words,, or our idea of God’s Supreme Nature. By the way, 
an additional proof that our interpretation is correct is 
furnished by the- fact that the Saguna Philosopher actuafiy 
clothes his God with Sattva-Guna. Comparisons are generally 
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odious, but where principles are at stake they cannot be 
avoided altogether ; and we merely invite our readers’ attention 
to the two descriptions of God-head, given in the appendix to 
Dr. Muir’s “Metrical Translations from Sanskrit writers", which 
are respectively summarised from the Sveta5vatara Upanishat 
and Uttara-Ramayaija. You may omit the names, for they are 
accidents, due to our ancient religious history, and you may 
give the bare descriptions to our artist ; and we have no doubt 
he will draw two totally diflferent pictures. No doubt, we admit 
their Saguija conception of God, and as for that, any bhavand 
of God serves the purpose of the aspirant after a higher path 
to a great e.xtent, on the well-known principle laid down by 
St. Meykandan, *^CIioosc the form zvltkli attracts your love most." 
But as We have pointed out already, we do not remember at 
times that this is only a form, a symbol and not the truth 
itself, that trutli is beyond one’s ordinary ken (“ l,j-j 

that yet this vision is possible (“ aj.rjyta “), 

(“ rreir -it-CiuirCixr ") wiicn leaving our feeling 

of * 1 ’ and ‘ inline destroying and annihilating our /*asii 
and Piisa nature “ .ir ^1 ' .jI*" — z.i.lr " and 

assisted by liis Supreme Grace (“ we reacli the 

place of peace, Nirvana (laterally’ non-lluwing-as-air) 




Wliat we, therefore, liere wish to lay down and impress 
upon our readers, is that, whatever names we may use, 

” — “Let us >in'*: tiie thousand names of 
the One who has no name, no form, nothing and tijuugli 
we may accept this form and tl^.a symbol lor v.'wr.dsip and 
practice iSadhana\ yet we liold rigitlly to tr.e ja inciple that 
God is nut man, covered by ignorance and mailer, aiai G.-d 
cannot be burn as man, ajul cloil'.ed wiui i-'rakriii 
The rigid acceptance of thi.', one prha ip’.e aa-n.e, liati (n..: h- . 1 .:, 




,i:;a 


i ..m C 
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{cannot be born) ought to distinguish and cluvale tlie Siddhanta 
from all other forms of Religion. And the rigid acceptance 
of this one principle alone must prevent it from its degenerating 
into a superstition, and base idolatry, and man and fetish-; 
worship. One great obstacle to the din^ recognition of the excel- 
lence of the Siddhiinta is the obstacle thrown by certain names. 
We use certain names as denoting God and as comprising the 
characteristic attributes which we clothe Him with. But how 
can we help it ? We cannot forget our language, and its past 
traditions ; we cannot forget our religious past, however we 
might try ; and we cannot therefore coin new names, simply 
because some others want us to do so. And what need is 
there for doing so either? If we use certain names, they 
were so used b}' 90 per cent of the Indian population for the 
last 30 centuries at least ; they were so used in the days of 
the Puraijas and Itihasas, they were so used in the days of the 
Upanishat writers, and they were so used in the days of the 
Vedic writers. And some of these Mantras and texts have 
been used in the daily prayer of everybody. The publishers 
of “ The Theosophy of the Upanishats ” recommend to us 
the following mantra from the Taittiriya Upanishat for our 
daily prayer : 

“Satyam Jnanam Anantam Brahma Anandarupara 
Amritamya<f vibhuti bantam Advaitam.” 

And what is there sectarian about the word " Sivam" 
herein? Evan an Upanishat of the Type of Ramatapini has 
this text with the same word, (quoting as it does the above 
Mantra of course), 

“ Sivam, Santam, Advaitam, Chaturtham manyante ”. 

There is one thing about the word Sanskrit 

scholars say that the word in this form is not a neuter 
noun but simply an adjective, and accordingly translate 
it as gracious, benignant &c ; but it is remarkable that this 
word is always used in the Rig-Veda and other Vedas and 
Upanishats in conjunction with the word Rudra, Sankara, 
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Bhava, &c., and that to denote the same personality and not any 
other. However this may be, the word Sivam is used 

clearly in Tamil as the neuter Form of Siva or Sivan 
as Param (uffih) of Para or Paran (ujcir}, as Brahma m 
of Brahman with no change of meaning in either form. 

That this accounts for the frequent change from one gender to 
another in describing the Supreme Being, even in the same 
Mantra, as in the Svetasvatara, we have already’ pointed out. 
Tliat all these names are also declinable in the feminine gender 
without change of meaning we have also pointed out elsewhere. 
Whether we say Siva, Sivam, or Siva; Sankara, Sahkaram^ 
or Sahkari ; Para, Param, or Para ; we denote the same 
Supreme Personality. We use these words, and in these forms 
of gender, as these are all the forms or sj'mbols we perceive in 
the material universe. To us, therefore, these names are mere 
names and nothing more ; and we affix therefore no greater 
importance to one form in preference to another. Though 
Professor Max Muller would prefer to call God, in the neuter, 
“It" and think it a higher name, we are thoroughly indilferent 
as to calling the supreme, as //c, Sf:c or //; and we accordingly 
with St. Mai.iikkavachaka praise God, as 


Quc^.^yXir 

“Behold! He is the in;de and the female and Uie neuter.” 


i'wC. 


* And yet consider the following lines from the sa:ne ‘ulicieiv 

» I .* * . * -A •* O 

4 iiCd 4^* «.• «* •• iT .T 

it;.? 

Gvfcf’usj-' to.Tn;v.v.T 

5'a,'Cu0j:.TC3r CotnCa.*." 

“My Father! He became man, wo.man, :u:d hermaphrodite, ih 
and Fire and tliis I'mal Giuse, and j.7 

tile Supreme Siva, of tire Body glowing lilce tire flame of lire icrc.,: 
He is my Loid ;u:d the Iving of Gods 


»» A I » 
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These lines will be found repeated often and often in the Tiru- 
vacludvam, Tevuram and every other sacred writini^ inTami).. 


Can similar lines be q noted from writers of any other school ? 
VVe dare s:iy, not. But the older Upanishats contain .similar 
thoughts, and that only proves our contention that theSiddhaiita 
school but barely represents to day the oldest traditions, and is 
the inheritor of the mosc ancient Philosophy. Of all Indian 
preachers, it was the late inatahlutiulaiia Vehkatagiri Sastrin 
that used to dwell on this universal aspect of the Siddhanta in 
respect of naming Him as ‘ Me’, * She’ and ‘ It’, and he used to 
point out that all names of Siva are declinable in all the three 
genders without change of meaning, whereas other names do not 
admit of this change, and even if they do, the word is meaning- 
less or means something else. VVe do not know why some, 
people prefer the neuter form to the masculine or feminine, when, 

* in fact, it stands to reason that the male and female represent in 
each the perfection of organized and organic form, much more so 
than the neuter forms. If by calling Him, t ‘ It *, we mean to 
emphasize that God is sexless, we must also insist that God is 
genderless, and that he cannot be spoken of in the neuter gender. 
And the phrase, ” “ Strlpunnapumsaka,” ‘ He, She, 

It,’ 'has become a technical phrase with us (see first sutra of 
Sivajnanabodham) to mean the whole of the material manifested 
universe and its various forms; and in naming God with 
words and forms borrowed from matter, we cannot avoid using 
these words. But then, the difference between principle and 
symbol, truth and dogmatism, has to be perceived. We tried to 
make ourselves clear about this distinction about the “Sohara or 
Tattvamasi” doctrine in our last; and in the subject we have 
been elucidating above, a similar distinction has to be perceived.- 
One says, ‘ address God always as He’; and if you call him, 

* It,’ he says you are addressing a cold abstraction. Another 


fThe genius of the English Language, reflecting as it does flie 
Christian Religion does not allow us to call God, except in the masculine, 
though of course we have heard that they do not mean to say.tiiatGod 


is a male like a man. 
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claims to have reached a higher Philosophy by refusing to call 
Him, as ‘Him’ and by calling Him ‘It.’ Both seem to think that 
there is something degrading in calling Him as ‘ She.’ But the 
feeling which induces the European to lift the female to almost 
divine honors, and the tenderest and most passionate of all our 
emotions which cling round the word ‘mother’, ought to 
enable one to realise our ideal of God as the ‘ Divine Sakti,’ Hi 
One who, St iMaijicka Vachaka says, “is even more loving than 
my mother.” ^_:oU0u:/r65r”|^. 

Where, of course, the truth is seen, there will be no more 
room for ignorant dogmatism, and an 3 ^ and all these modes of 
address will equall}' be acceptable to Him, if instead of 
uttering those bare words, we put into them, such love as will 
“make our bones melt.” and such as is described by our own 
Saint, in his “Pilgrim’s Progress (p. loi. 

Siddhunta Dipika Vol. 1.) 

We began our article with the object of quoting from 
our Lord Maijikkavachaka some passages in which he 
addresses the supreme as “Sivara” in the Superlative Neuter 
of Prof. Max iMuller, and the forgoing remarks will be sufficient 
to introduce those passages; 

“ ^:2jQuj p. 25. 

“Praise be to “Sk'jin” beyond reach of thought” 

“ j);^':J'U0drc!r.7ih p. 26, 

“ O ! who dwells in the heart of those who love Hini.'' 

* Ju calling God, ' He ’ and ‘ Him v/e are foUo^'ing 
of the English language. 

\ Mii:, Idora .Annie Steel speaks of Umu-Haimavao " 

pcifcwt wiic-hu'ji], n'-othar-hood and mystical virginity- 

i Cot.iictr the ioliov.ing lines also, 
v.- sicsrasppss’ puuffL 

♦ ^ ‘ e the references from the well-prin---^ ^ 

.Mudaiiyar, 45, BairagitEalf 
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1^4 C:::iJ;h'* p. i 'J. 

“ Sivam which stood uniJcrccivcd by Huri, and Brahma and 
other Gods." 

.biTQia,t^'i^ T^xinDncsjdJiT " ibid. 4 

“ Losing one’s ‘i’ness became iiivain " 

.iPaiu^Cib." p. 1 19 . 

“ The sweet Siva Patlam ’’ (T/itf MaJmi Padam of the Upanishat!*) 

'* if aiih (oa/cwc.ffir,5.03iij p 125 . 

“ I will not touch those wiio love not Sivam'* 

^^Q,4;Si£<so ScasirdS Oa)2rcr.'jL'4Tw:_ p. I 53 . 

“ My Father who took me to His embrace by making me ^ivm, 
after cleansing me of my sin." 

These are only a few out of a vast number, and this 
description is found also in tiie Devura Hymns and other sacred 
writings. Probably, if this aspect of Siddhanta had been 
present to the mind of Prof. Max Muller when he wrote his 
introduction to the Svetasvatara Upanishat, in refuting the 
argument that the Upanishat was a sectarian one, he need hot 
have gone to the extreme of trydng to establish an illusory 
identity between a Nirguna and a Sagiuja God. For, we do 
not, at any rate, accept the Saguna God as God, the Supreme, 
at all ; for the Saguna God is only a God in name, but a Pasu 
or Soul in reality. And we here come to a great fallacy which 
is the source of a very grievous error. The error consists in 
interpreting such words as I§vara, MaheSvara, ParameSyara, 
Isa, Isana, Mahesa, Deva, Mahadeva, Hara, Rudra, Siva, 
Purusha, wherever they occur in the Upanishats, Gita&c., 
as meaning the lower or Saguna Brahman, and seemingly 
because these names are also applied to a God who is one of the 
Trinity or Trimiirtis, Brahma, Vishnu, and Rudra. But any 
ordinary student of the Saiva Siddhanta will perceive that the 
God they worship is not one of the 1 rinity, though called by 
the same name, and that their system speaks of Him, as the 
Ttiriyam and Chaittriham^ both meaning fourth, and these 
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thoughts can be picked up from the most ancient and tlie 
most recent books in Tamil and in Sanskrit. Tlie typical 
passage in the Upanishats is the one in the Atharvasikha. 

Dhyayeetesanam pradhyayithavyam Sar\’am idam Brahma 
Vishiju Rudrendraste sarve samprasiiyante sarvani chendriya- 
nicha saha bhutais, nakaranam Karananam dhata dhyata 
Karanahtu dhyeyas Sarvaisvarya Sampannas Sarvesvaras 

Sambhurakasa madhyi; Siva eko dhyeya : Sivankara : 

^arvam annyat Parityaja Samapta atharvasikha. 

Taking another book at random, say the iMahimnastotra, 
which is reputed to be by a very ancient sage, in praise of 
^iva, we come upon the following passage also. 

"The m^'stical and immutable One which being composed 
of the three letters, A. U. M. signify', success! vel}', the three 
Vedas, the tliree states of life (awaking, dreaming and 
sleeping), the three worlds (heaven, earth and Ijell), tlie three 
Gods (Bralima, Vishyu and Rudra), ajul by its nasal .sound 
(ardhamatra) is indicative of thy fourtlj office as Supreme 
Lord of All, (Paramesvara) ever expre.sses and sets forlii thy 
collective and single Forms. " 

And we to day only propose to (juote similar passages 
from only one book, and that the Tiruvacl'.akam. 


Tiie first passage is the one occuring on p. 26, which we 
have alri.ad}’^ quotetl in reviewing fne .Miuur Upani.-i:ais. Lest 
that the ‘three’ in this verse may be l.ikeii to mean IhMimia, 
Vishi.iu ami some oth.er God than Rudra, our saint hini'.;: 
e.vpressly sets forth his meaning im^re dearly in the fuilov.ing 
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“Him Ihc Cod of Cods nol perceived I>y llie king of Cods 
(Indra)’ Him the supreme king of the other Triad, who create, 
sustain and destroy the worlds; Tile first Alurti, (the manifest 
God)^ the Great Ancestor, my Father who consorts with the 
Divine Maid. 

Consider the following passages also. 

ipaiTi^ (ipp.V’U-if-u 

(i?ea^^•J5”t.wu iSI^ reS?C3ru Gu-^'^u0 S , staopiScsT 
tcc3r0)?55r Qin arjv'^Mr u..T^uj<^tii ua^xjZ:sr. “ 

“ Him, The more ancient than the Triad, The End (of all 
things), and yet one who lasts behind all things, the One with 
the braided hair “ the King of our loved cit^' Perundurai, The 
Heavenly God, and the Consort of Unia.” 

(aesn^J) uj!r.5;3 jrgsrto Qua pucaio.ip 
iS(rQsu0 0<j:<Ma9tyu) airacsa^ti isa^uisopufui 
uiirQsup.' Q^n^iLfih euassro/Q^m pitLo/Siuin? 

Q^Qsuq^ Q&eutf.dQs Q^dsr j^paiuGaitp^tiiB, 

In the following passage. He is identified with the Triad, 
in the same way as He is often identified with all the works of 
His creation, Earth, Air, Water &c, though those very 
passages say at the same time that He is not to be identified 
with the creature and created things, a doctrine which clearly 
cannot be mistaken for Pantheism. As a Christian writer 
points out, the Doctrine of Immanency of God in all nature is 
quite consistent with our idea of the Transcendency of God. 

“ iLi(irQpasrpiij>[rS ojeBsrirsuiflpirQtjaff^iSiJsar,” p. 79 , 

“He became the Triple Form (of the Triad), and yet 
remained the one who could not be perceived by the 
mind." 

' c.f., the story in the Kenopanishat about India and other Gods 
being unable to know Brahman and being taught by Uma Haimavah 
(God's grace) about the Supreme Brahmam. 

* T Ikft ghee in butter rmlk, after churning with knowledge and love. 

* Kaparidin of the Rig-veda. 
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Qpvf.ci\u.nQ'jj yioi 

“Himself the Beginning, the middle and the end, Him 
whose beautiful '•^Mahat Padam" could not be perceived by 
the Three." Also the following passages. 

ajn0jsr 

Qj-thQuQLLiT^ Q Ojas' u,cvsir:iT L,!Tp.sc-.sv,7ar, 

Q.fUL^oiQuiT.iv iTiliQu0u.iTdT QfiO.HiSsaQsaat^f p. px. 

“He of Arur, whom even Rudra, and Brahma and Vishi.iu, 
praised as ‘Our King, the King of Gods.*‘ 

Qpk^'XjQpjiai >sSi:S,v M'lju ire'll 

■Jbtto.iruippfSo.nrr." p. 95 , 

“ Tliou becomest the Foremost, tlie Beginning, the Middle, 
and tlic Fnd and were not understood by the Triad. Who 
else can know Thee." 


(ya!id(^Qu.iZ!r^£srd0:}3y 

p 97. 

The Impariitc First, the First Cause or Source of the live 
senses, (the material universe), the 'T/irtU Cods and myself 
(Soul)." 


Qprjj.i,oy 

vn'OJj!iSr':;Jj .^\or;j “i'ir,:? a,-..'*' r.^r, 

(“GoJ of GoUs, God of Truth, The Lord of South i eru::tui;u 
The Lord of lilitis, T!ic first curse whom tlie Tlijee c.ui:’.ot hr.o;.-, 
The Gloiious oue whom /..r.c .jjj :".:a f.'.jf 

lliS puie blcoiii-Jike fict my huld dues euek uj::d 
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(•' Tliu Lord unUiiown by Dcvas all, 

The Three and Thirty-three — 
lie that rides the I3uU — 

His holy feet if here we seek and praise, 

Our bliss will sure increase."; 

I 

Yes, nothing can be truer than the thought expressed in 
this verse. 

The Highest conception that we can ever reach of God, 
describing as it does. His inmost nature, mul of course the only 
way we can know Him, is that God is Love and Blessedness, 
^ivam.^ 

And such a great scientist as the late Prof. Romanes has 
asked with truth; — “What has all the science or all the 
philosophy of the world done for the thought of mankind to be 
compared with one doctrine ‘God is Love'." 


p The word Natfdi, a favourite word with St, Tirumular and others 
means also literally the Blissful! ; and our readers have to consider why 
we now call the Great Bull (Pasu) in front of God by the same 
name Nandi.] 
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“ Antarichchanti Tamscna Rudram Promanisha3'a Krinanti 
Chikbal.iya Chacham. (I^ig-Veda.)" 

“.Those who meditate with love on the Supreme Rudra 
which is witliin all, they eat food. ” 

It is a noteworthy fact that our sages have often 
compressed a whole philosophy in a single word or phrase. 
We once before illustrated how pregnant was the naming 
of vowels and consonants as s^aSir and Qlcx/, Sariri and 
Sarira, in regard to the question of the relation of God to 
the world. We take up to da^' another word whicli is the 
c.xpansion of the same subject. This wordis“Ashta Murti " 
It means Being having Eight Forms and is a synonym of Siva 
or Rudra. These Eight Forms are, Earth, Water, Fire, Air, 
AkaS, the Sun and the Moon and Soul or jiva or Pasu. 


By these Eight names are comprised the whole universe, 
both animate and inanimate. The onl^' substance which these 
terms do not comprise is God ; and when therefore God is 
spoken of by His having these eight forms as Ilis Body, th.en 
the relation of God to the world is clearly brought out, namely* 
that of soul and bod}', which relation, of course, we have fully 
e.xplained in our article on “ Mind and Bod}'.*’ .As soul isi a 
body, He is in every thing, and hence called X'isvaiitary.iiid ; 
and we have quoted a A^ic/i verse above in which God (Rutliw) 
is called Antaryami ; and innunier.dde pa^s.iges arc .d-o 
scattered about in tlie body of tlx* various Ur;.u;iri;ais. 
having ih.e univtrse for His Fi nn, Goi! is calltd 

** vi N.ia.j Naa;.vV. ” 

-\s giving I i^e to il;c un.ivu-c l.'i-.i! Hnn- •. d, ii>. i-v 

c.iHed Visvahar..!;.a cr Vi2v.1Yci.ih. By li.c 
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often identify our own body with ourselves, God is frequently 
spoken of as the universe itself, and is accordingly addressed 
as Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Sky, the Sun and the Moon, and 
Soul. 

But there are clear passages to show that He is none of 
these. No one could seriously contend to day that where 
these Upanisljats identify God with some of these inanimate 
forms, that earth or fire or any of tiiese elements, and not the 
Ruler within or the Puller as He is called in Brihadaraijya, is 
really God. But the texts identifying the Jiva with Cod has 
caused no amount of confusion, and these te.xts are quoted as 
standing authorities by a whole school of Indian philosophers, 
though texts can be quoted as frequently in which God is 
spoken of as different from the Jiva. As being none of these 
Eight and transcending all, He is called Visvadika. 

“ Visvadiko Rudra," (Svetas). 

“ Who of the Gods is both the source and growth, the lord 
of allt the RudrOt mighty seer ; whoever sees the shining germ 
come into birth — may he with reason pure conjoin us." 

“ Who of the Gods is over-lord, in whom the worlds are 
based, who ruleth over his creatures of two feet and four ; to 
God, the “ Who," with (our) oblation let us worship give." 

These follow naturally the text “ That sure is fire, That 
sun, That air. That surely moon, That verily the Bright, That 
Brahm, the waters That, That the Creator." 

In the previous adhyaya, occurs the passage “ What is this 
all, far, far beyond. That Formless, griefless That." “ What 
God in fire, in water, what doth pervade universe entire, 
what in the plants, what in the forest lords, to Him, to God, 
Hail all Hail." 

“ This God, in sooth, all the quarters is ; long, long ago, 
indeed, he had his birth, he verily (is now) within the germ. 
He has been born, he will be born ; behind all who have birth 
he stands, with face on every side.” ' 
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The famous passage in the seventh Brahmana, of the 3rd 
Adyaya, of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishat, brings out a full 
exposition of these Eight forms of God. In the third Mantra, 
Earth is said to be His body— 

Yasyaprithivi sariKam.” 

He who dwells in the earth, and within (or different 
from) the earth, whom the earth does not know, zuhose body the 
earth is, and who pulls (rules) the earth witliin, lie is thy 
Self, the puller (ruler) within, the immortal.” 

And in Mantras, 4, 5, 7, 9, ii, 12 and 22 the water, fire, air, 
sun, moon, Aka§a and Vijnana are respectively said to be His 
bodies. 


The passages are all similar to the one relating to the earth 
and we quote the last, however, in full. 

” He who dwells in Vijnana, and within (or different from) 
Vijnana, whom Vijnana does not know, ichosc body yijhuCia 
is, and who pulls (rules) Vijnana within. He is thy Self, tlic 
puller (ruler) within, the immortal ”. 

Professor Max Muller translates Vijnana as knowledge, 
but he notes at the same time that those of the Madhyaiidina 
school interpret it as meaning the Atma or the soul ; and 
according to the text in the saniana pnikarana — “ yasyalina 
sariram ” — and from the Upa-Brahm;uias we will quote below 
it will be seen that it is the correct interpretation. 


'I'he other text in the Brihadar.inya, makes it mucij 
clearer. ” God is to be seen, lieard and contemplated ..r.d 
enjoyed in the soul, lie is beyond llie mjuI. His body is U:e 
soul. He penetrates into li;e recess of the soul.” Nothing c.oi 
be clearer than litis text. This Soul and sou!, ll.is .'unu; .ir.ii 
atma, this Self and self ^The cuiifusivu in liioughi jV... ;jj 

the name which origin.ally meant the human spirit l.eii g ..pshc.i 
to l!;e .Supreme spirit also', arc the two birds w! ;. it liv.v ;; i;, 
the tree ^human U..dy •; these a.'c t:;e two w!a\h •‘can r ini.j u.e 
heart, tile viaalKni divine aU»dc ” and ihexc ..re ti.c tou v...;v!; 
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arc in the "inside of" of the luiman eye. The confusion of 
using the same word to denote and connate two different 
things is really vicious, and taler writings and tlie present 
day systems have droi>i)ed such uses altogetiier, and the 
beginning of such change in nomenclature, and precision in the 
use of words is seen in tlie Gitii, and Atma is distinguished 
from Paramatmii, Purusha from Purushottama or Parama 
Purusha. Verse 22 of Chapter 13, is a characteristic verse in 
this respect as it gives all these names and the true definition 
of Sat as distinguished from Sat-asat. 

"Spectator, and Permitter, Supporter, Enjoyer, 

Maheivara, thus is styled ParamStman ; 

In this body Payauia Purusha** 

We have elsewhere observed how the sole purpose of the 
Puianas and Itihasas is merely to explain the particular text 
of the Veda or Upanishat. The passage in the Upa Brahmana 
embodies the particular text and explains it. 

See how this passage, from Parasara Puraoa reproduces 
the words and meaning of the jRich text quoted above. 

" Antarichchandiya Rudram Sadba Vantayara Manlshya 
I^ruhnanti Sihvaya tahirasa pumo Amritodakani 
Antar Nachchantiyi Rudiam Bahvanu Sahitam §ivara 
Purusha Mavagri>tnanti Sikvayatimisanisayah-" 

The following passage from Skanda Puraija also says, 
that the Jiva is the body of god. 

" Antaryami Sa Avisha Jivanam Pararaesvarah ” 

" That same Paramesvara is the Antaryami in all jivas 

Turning to Mahabharata, the statement that God has these 
eight objects for Plis body and that the universe is His Form, 
that He is different from the universe occurs very frequently. 

We cite the following passages from the Anusasana 
Parva, P. C, Roy’s edition :~ 

‘VHim that hath universe for His form." page. 49 
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“Thou art of the form of all jivas in the universe” 
page. 125. 

“Thou art the Lord of Jivas ” page 133. 

“Thou hast universe for thy form ” page 105. 

“ Thou art He who lias the whole universe for His limbs ” 
page 104. 

“ He pervades all things in the universe and yet is not seen 
anywhere ” page 50. 

“Agitating both Prakfiti and Purusha by means of his 
energy (Sakti), He created therefrom the universal lord of 
creatures, Brahma.” 


“ He is both Sat and Asat.” 

“ He transcends both Prakfiti and Purusha ” page 50. 

“ 'I'hou art He called Sat of Sat “ page 127. 

“Having created all the worlds beginning with “ Blju ” 
together with all the denizens of heavens, Tliou uphuldest and 
cherishest them all, distributing Thyself into the well-known 
forms numbering eight ” page 9C. 


The poet Kalidiisa in his benedictory verse in Sakuntala 
explains what these eight forms are, 

ls.i preserve you ! lie u ho is revealul 
In Uiese eiyht forms by man pcrccpiib.'e — 

Water, of :U 1 creation's works the first ; 

The Fire tliat be:irs on high the sacriuce 
Presented with solemnity to heaven ; 

Thu Priest, the holy oiTerer of gifts ; 

The Sun and Moon, tliose two neije^lic 01 bs, 

Kternal marshallers of ilay and night ; 

The subtle Fiber, \eihjle of soinM, 

Dili'used ihioughoui the boundless u:iivLji:.e, 

Tj:e limb, by s.igcs ealJeJ, * ii:e place ef birth 
Of all nuieiial essences and things,' 

And Air, wliich eiveth life to Mi liaa bicuhe. 

‘rhere is also ibis ver.-e, for wijich \vc catnuj: I'n;*: .iny 
reference, wliich gives eight names of Cod .rS lie 
eight fcr.ms. 


* A 


» •« 
‘■3 
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“Prithlvyo Bava, Apach Sarvaii, Ague Rudrab, Vayur 
Bhimah, Akaaasya Mahaduvah, Suryas Yograb, Cbandrasya 
Somah, Atraanah PaSupatih ” 

Note here tliat tiic word Hotri meaning U)e sacrificer or 
the Yajaman (master) of the sacrifice,* stands for atma, Jiva 
or Pa 5 u. Hence the Lord of the pasu is called PaSupati. 
(Meda Pati) 

We quote a few more passages from Maliabbarata. 

" Thou art the eight Prakfitis ; Thou art again above the 
eight Prakfitis, everytiiing that exists represents a portion of 
Thy divine Self", page 99. 

The following passage explains why God should multiply 
Himself, wh}^ He should manifest Himself into these eight 
forms ; i, e., why God should bring about the evolution and 
creation of this world ; not of course, from any moral necessity 
connected with the doctrine of samsara; not of course, from 
His Will to exist and desire for enjoyment ; not of course, 
from a desire to see His own reflexion ; not, of course, from a 
necessity to seek His own salvation ; but that this evolution 
is necessitated for the improvement and salvation of the 
sin-covered soul. 

“ Know O Kesava, that this all, consisting of animate and 
inanimate existences, with heaven and other unseen entities, 
which occurs in these worlds, and which has the All-pervading 
Lord for its soul, has flowed from Mahesvara, and has been 
created by Him for the enjoyment of Jlva.** page 70. 

The soul, in its Kevala condition, lies in utter and hopeless 
oblivion, and helplessness. The Lord Wills (Ichcha sakti) that 
these souls should reach salvation put of His pure Grace 
(Arul Sakti) ; and by means of His own Energy (Kriya sakti) 
He agitates and put^s, motion and life into. Prakriti (Maya sakti) ; 
and Purusha (souls) and the whole of the manifested, universe 
is brought forth from His womb. The souls, in these material 
bodies act, and gain experience and knowledge, ^d.. finally 
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eficct freedom from the bondage of birtii and death. Thus, the 
soul passes through its sakala and athltha conditions ; and it is 
the fundamental tenet of every school of Hindu philosophers 
that unless the soul enters the cycle of samsara, that wheel of 
birth and death, the soul cannot reach Mukti. 


We close this paper with a few quotations from the 
Dravida Sruii bearing on the question under discussion. 
Our saint Tirumular says. 

djjSaiT iLfJSairJL'SJ^ lUnJjQpST^-S:^ 
xj.i.SL.s 

^iTcif(i/i^ ^cxTL-(^ tLitB.SJr 0'C.cr. 

The btxly and soul, and fire and far spreading 
Air and space, and earth, His fonn, 

The fixed sun, cool moon, transcending these. 

Yet stands He as the stupendous world. 

CJili—/' •»..%) tr.J.ff.v e;.rz.T^ 

C.i.Til^L eyxV'/f.i. u\> Cj-'.or. s.TtJiL^ru 


The wind that blows in eight <jua:teis is He. 

The whiiling Hood and fire, huge e.irih anil sixice, 

The sentient soul with these His Lnsdily frair.e. 

He joins, and leaves, the God with tl\e fionuil Kye. 

From our Sainted I-uly of Karaikal, \vc have ilic following 
verse. 


(l) .::ya.C.sr y,i.Tf.T 

'ft 

.* » < »\ ■ ,« » .» •» r* ** 4 •• • • 

» »« «•« i*** • V ^ ^ ^ 


Cr 






■i.'.VI 


Two I ••X'wl He 

'I'i'.e t-auh and ‘•vatu', .lir is He 
I'i’.c ;>ou!, \\Ith lhe:.e ilis 

n .* *.? If. .«c f «, r-« r 

V «• A *■* V«> •• W ^ Mk* 


eUvC 


c. 
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The text of St. Meykai.ifja Dcva is tluit 

“God is Chit because He is omnipresent” and unless He 
is pure Intelligence, He cannot be omnipresent, (See for fur- 
ther explanation, 2nd Sutra Sivajnanabotham, English edition 
page II.) 

Our Saint Pattinattar gives a most elaborate description in 
the following Agaval — 

^aj<xL3esff£stQ;S'f 

QuiT0<su.airQuia2so (tflaQLccsTuQuiTj3i/s 
QSot—Qujn'j^QdSdir 
Ou/D^QuJtrar(^u Qu n 
tS^csfidsriSpaas ^dsr^.^dracauJSuj 
ui^esfituoisssru-iSar Q,fC3r6rRuSlsBr2uif.Qa) 
uiTsusdruifl^ 

Qpsuaos<s:^u.(ipS^ ^pQssrasaiLt—s 
P'SarQ^siR'juirsis pfftjiraesaQui 
eSsasrsssrsiiirQppsiiir QeuQ(2^iflL-u:iT3 
OarrcNTvSan^aJ^icCeu QstiscSdr^sth 
sTsiiri:f.eioa=^sssrGi—tr^ ^0iioL^^asi-.Qiu 
.^5S^ujG3)u.tuso(p <?}a}€3f)u:cs!ru.soGu> 
wsssffQpi^uuaispfkS^ pae^2s!XTSiiipsQs 
Qtuir^tuiiQpiTi}nu wirQ^pQpaSituGu 
oiQ^sunGoitrsD^ QPQ^SnS^snirdjQiciri^ 

QiirearsiiirQppsoir wssr^aSetuffep 
imsari^^(^ir6arp Qpirt^^S^^ssstaQoi 
QiS0iiiSiuei}B\}@6!ff}ssr liireowti^iSpp^u) 

.9f0iiias^ihsSiRpsiiu> QpirppiiiS^rQQ^^Gso 

.^ikspdr QuajrtaQiijth 
S^esBiuixQu 

er^/Sea&Qpp&jir ^lusoLieau-ai® eSQ^® 

^6ar^uj^uLj0 ^O^sueastuttQ 
Qpp^ ps^eoa pSJ iBirioaieiosuiSlpsS, 

.gjp^PjSSOpiiQuir^ i?U)Uj(eU>n'® 

eTQgeosirS araar<3uco<5 Qpirp^Gujir® 
aoTj^CSiutr®^ Qiu^ssdii peQpnisiQ 
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6r.3;a'i3}5aj^<r3!?6rr?^ oi.ijL.-5s^r 
jsSj:i.'SD3uQuir(^^:<f jjitQujzSl^^^Q^, 

O Thou Dweller in Vorri, which beams 
As the face of the sea-girt Earth ! 

Who owns Thy Form beyond compare? 

The Lightning’s Hash Thy locks do show, 

The teeming Earth Thy Head does form. 

The Sun and Moon, and Fire, these three, 

Are Eyes that light Thy Divine Face. 

Thy cool bright -uTeaths are the countless stars. 
The sky where in the gods do dwell 
Thy broad Chest forms ; The Eight quarters. 
Thy shoulders strong. The broad sea Thy \*est. 
Thy Organ, Earth ; Feet the worlds below. 

The ilowing wind Thy constant breath. 

The flawless sounds aie all Thy words. 

The faultless wisdom that is together found 
In Gods and Men is all Thy own. 

The teeming world lives and develops 
Vanishes and reappe:trs. These Thy acts. 

The world, in life or dcatli, awake, 

Or asleep, does show Thy Nature tnw. 

With these Thy Form, Thy one True spirit 
Dual becomes ; clothed in Gunas three, 

Art bora as four; Hast senses five, 

The six Religions, and seven worlds 
Dost become and art the Eight Gods. 

And thus for ages and ages progressing 
Wliatever Thou unitest with 
Tlui Thou dost sure become. 


The following is the favourite quotation from Tiruvdchakajn. 

k- - •• * •* ^ 

.I*. V k . *♦ V* I %•-. ^ k % - 

luuth. water, air. l';:c, iky, the San and 

'■5 ?**■»' "i-* i.*v 

k*W «>W«*W*^**% * ***‘»*m^ 
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The seven u'orJds, tea quarters. He the One, 

And Many, He stands, so, let us sing. 

Saint Tayum;inavar selects the following verse from St. 
Appar's Devarani for special praise in his 

@0 /jjnS .?0u)iiS? ' 

^iujuirczr .iiijr^.LnS} 

j.TJfijcff tuili— (yar^d^ujuQu 
Qu0Si>v(^v Quoi5f.^ii-.7^d> 

^3/^00*^ 5 ;5tc(jP0a/.s ;SaQu:4jnB 
O.305r.''O-u(r ■jiScir(^S .yffiarxwS 

Si/SffLidr vC3iL^uJLf.3:k Sdr^jjiiQ-s, 

As ejirtli, tire, water, air and Ejainan 
As moon, the sun and space, as Ashta Murti, 

As goodness and evil, as male and female, 

Himself the Form of every .form, 

As yesterday and to-day and to-morrow, 

My Lord with tire braided hair stands Supreme. 

The following verse of St. Appar also explains how this 
Being who is the greatest of the great is so small also> as to be 
confined in ourselves. 

eruJSQfiir^^iuiTuj 

eriUSaiiT^Qssir^ ^<fQs3rthu:iT^flsir2ssr 
STLLQQfir^^iLi QvawiSsajsQujihQpQiir 
QiouiQpQetTirSiii^Qa), 

As Ashta Murti, He performs functions 

He, my Father and God, possessed of eight attributes 

He, the Ashta Murti is my Lord and Master 

He, the Ashta Murti is confined in me. 

Saint Jnana Sarabanda has the following verse. 

utr0 SQsrir® ueos^iHsrsSu^th uesBua^ tunetts^ 

(oijDir0ih eiJirtifsf QLoiTs^sssf&) Qsji^sSuSp p'^si^vatrdi Sek^tr 

<J.3F0@5'/5^6ar LoQQsoa® eii^^Qs^Q^iiiLisarp QaatLi~jis>i 

Gilt ^3 ^eesrL}gsrso @tfi&jJLisrs O^aQpunp-uJsuir oi^is^irQjr, 
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As Earth, Water, the Sun and Moon and Sky. 

The flowing Wind, bright Fire and Hotri' He stands. 

Sirapuram, washed by the scented waters of Kottar 
They v/ho praise, they will sufler no pain. 

And St. Tayumanavar himself pertinently asks why w'hen 
the earth, air &c. are spoken of by the Vedas as God Hijiiselj, 
he should not himself be spoken of as God. 

(l) unsTir^ SiUfru ajjQi£.s;rc/Lo 

iStuiTuisacisr usnusQio. 

^2) QJiT(^^ iQ'jjesrCSaj cacj^jSLOSsjD jy,? 

jZiT(^sJ= Q faads^nQ^iT ^trp^L usrnunQiD, 

Siva is also called Digvasas, Digambara, Nirvani, and He 
dances in Chitambaraj and His person and limbs, as w'e have 
seen, represent each an element or portion of the universe. 
And this description of Him, we notice even from the Rig 
Veda downw'ards. The translator of Mahabharata freciuently 
remarks that Siva is identified in those passages as tlie Supreme 
Brah/nan, but this identification has been going on ever since tlie 
very beginning. We can speak of an identification only when 
there is diflference orginall3'. Would it not therefore be more 
proper to say that the words Siva and Rudra are merely- ilje 
names, and His Form, the Form, of the supreme Brahman ? 

We cannot liere omit to note the fact also that tliere are 

Y 

temples in India in whicli God (Siva) is worshipped in one or 
other of these eight forms. 

As Earth, He is worshipped in Kanchi {'Conjeeveram.) 
as Water, in jambukesvaram ( Tricliinupi'l y) ; a^. Air 
Kaiahasli ; as Fire in Tiruvannamalai ; .is Akai, in Ghid.nnl.ara ; 
as Sun, wlicn every one performs Sury.i Nama.^k.uam ; * 
.Moon, in Sonniath; as Faiu or Aim.i, in Pasup.iti Tviir./.e 
in Nep.iul. 

♦My gJ.mJmoihcr I’.ow, i:: hi-r cAUta'-.c <..^.1 -i .f:y 

in hex .\.e!’.;ik.aran bai -lx- ..f ii.’i.-j .u * j ' 

* r V ^ , ’v * * 

* ^ a % --M. ^ , 



AN XJPANISHAT TEXT. 


Atmrmam arai?im krilva, pranavanicha Uttararaijim Jfiana 
nirmathanabiiyasath, paSam clahalipandital.i. 

In our Tamil edition was appearing an excellent translation 
of Kaivalyopanishat by that great 'lamil and Sanskrit Scholar 
of Jaflna, Srimath Senthiniithier, who is now staying in Benares. 
His commentary is a most valuable one, tracing as it does 
the passages in Kaivalyopanishat to similar passages in 
various other Upanishats. This Upanishat is by some called a 
sectarian and a modern one. This we deny, and we will take 
some other fuller opportunity to expound our views on the age 
of the Upanishats. At least this is older than the time of 
Sri Safikara who includes it among the Pancharudram which 
he has commented on. The Mantra, “Atmanam aranim kritva, 
pranavamcha uttararanim Jfiana nirmathanabhyasath, pasam 
dahati pandithah,” following as it does Mantra 13 and i4> 
Parti. Sveta§vatara Upanishat, and with Mantra ii, above 
would completely demolish the theory of that talented lady 
Mrs. Besant, that the Isvara evolves, and the sole purpose of 
His so evolving, is that He make Himself manifest from His 
unmanifest condition like butter from cream, fire from sticks &c. 
The passage as it occurs in her last beautiful Adyar lecture 
is as follows " As salt in the water, in which it is dissolved 
(Chandogya VI, 14) as fire in the wood before the fire sticks are 
rubbed together, as butter in the milk that is brought forth by 
churning, (^veta§ I, 14 to 19) as cream in clarified butter 
(Ibid IV, 14), so is Brahman concealed as the self of every 
creature ” (Hinduism page 16). No doubt the form in which 
she has quoted herself has misled her. The passages them-; 
selves are these (we quote from Mr. Mead’s translation arid 
from no other,} 
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“ By knowledge of God, cessation of all bonds 
With sorrows perishing, birth and cleath’.s ceasing conies 
By contemplating him, with body left behind. 

All Lordship Pure Passionless is He". — Mantra II, 


How is this knowlecige of God to be obtained ? 

The next verse says, 

“Thi.s is to be known as ever surely settled in the (self, 
soul) ; beyond this surely nought is knowable at all. When 
one hath dwelt upon what tastes, what is tasted, and wliat doth 
ordaiji, all hath been said. This is tlie three-fold Brahm (Sat, 
Chit and Ananda) {Mantra 12}.’’ The unbelieving may ask, 
“how do you s.iy God is concealed in our soul, body, we do 
not see it. No it is not these." The answer is given, illustra- 
ting it at the same time and explaining tlie mode of reali/alion, 
in the next Mantra No. 13. 


“Just as the (outer) form of fire, withdrawn into its source, 
cannot be seen, yet tiiere is no destruction of its sui.ule form, — 
once more indeed out of tlie upper and lower stick it i an fie 
drawn, — so both indeed are to be found, by meani of ti;e 
word’s power within tlie body.” 

This is more fully e.xplaincd in tlie next .Mantra. 

“One’s body taking for the lower .stick and for the upper 
One (the word), by meditation’s friction well .sustained, let me 
belioKl the God, there lurking, as it were." 


In tlie next .Mantra, .several similes 
illustrate the same sulgect. 
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Mrs. Bosant, as well a.s tlio Mantra prccetling it, before we 
finish our comments. 

“.Surely is lie tlie guardian of all, in every creature hid, in 
whom the seers of Bi-ahtn, powers divine ai'e (all) conjoined. 
Thus knowing Him, oiu; cuts the bonds of death. Most rare, 
like as it were that essence rarer far thati butler clarified. Him 
knowing (in his form) benign (Siva) in every creature hid, 
though One (ycL)all unibracing, knowing Him, God, from every 
bond one is free.” 

Any one reading these verses together as we have read 
them, will not fail to see that the theory of Mrs. Besant gets no 
footing here at all. This simply explains the way of Salvation 
of the bound soul (jivatma), and the nature of the Supreme. 
The bound soul whicli cannot see the “the subtler than 
subtle Siva” (IV. 14), by pursuing the Sadana herein indi- 
cated, namely the search after Him with all one’s heart and 
with all one’s soul in all love and in all truth, with the 
aid of the divine Word, will surely behold the Supreme hid 
in himself, not the Supreme as himself, and then his bonds 
will be cut-off, and the darkness will vanish as the sun 
rises in one’s horizon. Butter is butter whether it remains 
in the milk or separately. It itself gains little in one condition 
or other, but it makes a vast deal of difference to the person who 
has to eat it. No sane man will think that it matters anything 
to the Supreme, whether He remains manifest or unmanifest 
but it matters a great deal to his creatures who are wallowing 
in the mirky darkness of sin and misery. There are those 
again who think PaSatchaya is alone that occurs in Moksha, 
and that the freed soul is in itself, and with no knowledge or 
enjoyment of any sort. No doubt the moment of Pasatchaya 
is also the moment when he recovers his own self (one of the 
two comprised in ‘both’,* of Mantra 13, the other being God) 

•*Mr. Mead absurdly supposes that ‘both’ refers to the lower Brahman 
and higher Brahman, that the God of Mantra 14, is the lower Brahnm 
.or isvara, the ‘self ’ of Mantra 35 and 16 is the higher Brahman. Riding 
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and at the same iiiomciit is the Divine Efi'ulgeiice cast full on 
him, enveloping him on all sides and swallowing him up 
wholly. “ I know the great Purusha, sun-like be3'ond darkness 
Him and Him only knowing, one crosscth over death; there 
is no other path at all to, go.” Mantra 8, Part III. 

Nothing can be clearer than this passage, as to the person 
seeking salvation, the object of the search, and the mode of 
attainment, and the only path of securing it. But is one's 
powers all suflkient? No “smaller than small, 3'et greater 
than great in the heart of this creature the Atinii (God) doth 
repose: That, free from desire, he (creature) sees, with his 
grief gone, the mighty Isa, b^^ His Grace.” (Mantra 20 
Part III.) 

These two mantras are reproduced in the famous verse 
No. 7 in “ House of God ” in Tiruvachakam, a valuable trans- 
lation of which was printed in Vol. 1. p. .^9, Siddhanta Dipika. 


“ Light of Truth that entering body and soul has melted all faults, 
and driven away the false darkness.” (Verse 3.) 

“O Splendour that rise.s in my heart, as asking asking 1 melt.” 
(Verse 6.) 

“This day in Thy ineicy unto me, thou iHd'st drive away tl-.e dark- 
ness and stand in my heart as tiie Kising Sun, 

Of this Tliy way of rising — there being not else but Th.ou — 1 thought 
without Thought, 


I drew ne;irer and nuirer to Thee wearing av.ay atom by atom 
Till J was One with Thee, O Siva, Dweller in tiro gie.it holy :.hri::e 
Tiiou art not ovrght in the universe; N.iug’nl is there s.ive ‘i ho a. 
Wlu) can know The-e.” (N'erse 7.) 


And Id the I'cadcr p'omlvr we 
Kvei‘3' Idijid man’s iic.trl’s desire 
t>\vn sdf'alm.i) but sup];i.e'c ;;c iv 
ilarktx'ss be rcir.i'Vcii, wi.'ieh iu!.'.;- 
surtly. tl'v Gh ri- Su-’. 
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in His Supreme Mercy. And the Sun is of course of no use to 
the blind man, so Ion;:' as liis blindness Iristt.d. So he has to 
realize himself by being Inilanced in phasure and pain 
(Removal of his Egoism) ami to realize His maker, till now hid 
in In’s heart. And people iiave asked and will ask always, 
whebher there is pleasurtr from this pdss.ige from bondage ’to 
Freedom. And .Saint Meykapda Devi asks us to consider the 
case of the blindman parsing from darkness to sudden Light. 
Will there be pleasure or not ? Hid it ever matter to the Sun, 
in any whit, whem it was hid from the blindman, and now when 
it shines fully on hi.s newly opened eyes ! 

“ It was Thyself Thou did’st eive aiul me Thou did’st take, 
lienoficcnt Lord, who is the gaiucr ? 

Endless bliss 1 have "uined. What hast 'I'hou j'aincd from me? 

O Lord, that Inist made iny heart Thy temple, 
biva, dweller in the great holy shrine, 

O leather, Sovereign, Thou hast made Thy tibode in my body. 

I'or it I have nought to give it in retmu." '•* 

To remove all doubts that the Being to be sought after is 
not one's own self, the passage " Atnulnam Aratjim Kfitva” 
refers to the self (Atma) it‘'elf as the lower piece of firewood. 
In the Svetabvalura, it was the body that was the lower piece, 
in which case both, Soul and (jod could be realised, but gener- 
ally the phrases, in my' body, in my eye, in my heart, in my 
mind, and in my soul mean almost the same thing, including soul 
and all below it. Our Saint Appar puts it in beautiful and un- 
mistakable Tamil the idea conveyed in these Upanishat Texts;— 
sSpQp uoeSpu® Q(s luQuirso 

isisoptu /Swsrju/wfrfiar atticss^d 
ii-p^Qsit mLL'Seatsnci] s\^p^^ssr 
Qppii ajffioSs sesii—'JUQpm seBp^Qui. 

Like the- lire latent in firewood and ghee in milk, 

Non-apparent is the great Light 

With the churner of love and rope of knowledge 

One excites friction, He will become manifest before hirm 

* Versp lo of the same Tr.uvachaka hymn. “ The House of God. 



THE SVETASVATAEA 
UPANISHAT. 


Wc are glad to say tl)at Professor Max Miilier has cleared 
the ground before us, of many nnsconceptiuns and falhu'ies 
which were entertained about this Upanishat. lie meets in his 
own wa3'' the arguments adduced to show that this is a modern 
Upanishat and that it is a sectarian Upanishat, an Upanishat of 
the Sahkhya and of Bhakti school and so on, and his conclusions 
are that " no real argument has ever been brought forwani to 
invalidate the tradition which represents it as belonging to the 
Taittiri3"a or Black Yajur Veda,” and he points out that it 
“ holds a ver}' high rank among Upanishats ” and that its 
real drift is the same as the Doctrine of the Vedanta 
Phiiosoph3^ 


Professor Garbe and Macdonncll however, in tlieir ixceul 

v 

works, '* speak of tliis as a Sirift' coinpiialiuu, and the latter 
scholar refers to the Ujjanishat jlsdt asenbing the aullior-Zaiji lo 
a sage called Svetaavatara, unlike other Upanisliats. But this 
is not characteristic of this Upanibhai alone. Tiie fifteenth 
khanOa of the last Praf>ixthaka Kt\ Chiatndugya Upani.-l at also 
traces the line of teachers in a .'Similar way and tiiere is a ^ imii.sr 
staleineiil in the Mandukya rpanijjjj.it and (•tij..-: -'. W'i.en (%:< ') 
Hymn of the Big Wda has ii>, own auil’.or, it e.snnot Le any 
surprise that each p.irticular .-iaaiid i;.iVc .^n 

individual auiijor; and we :,upp.'.'.e the is.clinv'- 

lo the orthodox view linA tia- Ve,.'.; attd :i:e Uj-..:.: ■i;..! - l;.e: < 

luunau .‘.utiu»i>. atul wu e revi-alt d.. 
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Tin; bVldTASVATATA UPANlrillAT. 


In regard to the other and deep-rooted fallacy about its 

being a sectarian Upanishat, we shall speak here atlcngth. 

( 

By taking this objection they mean to imply also that it 
is modern. And curiously enough we read of scholars ascrib- 
ing dates for the rise of these sects commencing fiom the tenth 
and twelfth centuries. Sir W. VV. Hunter seriously con- 
tends that S‘thkara was the great Apostle of Saivism. But 
these writers do not see that the Histor}' of Hindu Religion is 
as ancient as the History of the Hindu Philosophy, and that 
the people must iiave had a papular religion, even, in the very 
days, these Upanishats were composed, and that the Puraijas 
which embodied the essence of the Upanishat teaching existed 
in a popular form even in those ancient days, and the words 
Itihasa, Puraoa, occur even in the oldest Upanishats.* These 
Upanishats are quoted by name in the Puriinas and particular 
passages are also commented on. 

And it will be an interesting study as to what was the 
religion of the people in the days of the Upanishats and Maha- 
bharata and Ramayai.ia and of the Puraijus, and to compare the 
same with the existing phases of Hindu Religion. We may 
briefly indicate our own conclusions on the subject, though we 
could not give our reasons in detail — to wit — that so far as any 
room for comparisons exist, — the traditions and beliefs and 
ceremonials and faith of the modern day Saivas (among whom 
may be included all Suktas, Gaijapatyas and Sinartas), who 
form, now the bulk of the Plindu Race, were exactly the same 
as those of the people of the days of the oldest Upanishats 
and Mahabharata and Rama3^ana. According to the opinions 
of many old scholars like Lassen, Wilson and Muir and others, 
the worship of Siva represented the cult of the Higher castes, 
Brahmans and Kshatri3^as, and a text of Manu mentions that 
Siva is the God of the Brahmans, and it is remarkable hoW 
-the picture of Siva is exactly the same as that of any ancient 

•f 5 Brihadarai?yaka-Up. 2-4-16 and 4-1-2 Maittriya-Up. 6-32 and 
33, Chhandogya-Up. VII. 1-2. 
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Rislii {vide some of Ravi Varr.ia’s piclures). Dr. W. W. 
Hunter remarks tiiat San]:ar.-. i;i v-spousiiii; .Saivism combiiievl 
in the system the highest l'*]nl<>.-.)]yn 3 ' of the ancients ami th.e 
most popular form of Religion. 

Regarding the concepliou of Siva and its growth trom 
Vedic times, scholars love to tell us that Rudra was nowhere 
called Siva in the Rig Veda and that he merely’’ represented the 
storm God, with his thunder, lightning and the rains, rushing 
down from the snow-capped hills ; and that this Rudra slowly’ 
grew into Siva of the Hindu Triad, and scholars have not 
failed to remark about His composite and contradictory 
aspects. 


There is considerable truth in this, and we can dearly 
trace that in His person is slowly^ built up th.e conception of ihe 
various Vedic Deities, Indra and Agni, Varuria and Vkiyu, 
Surya and Soma, Vishnu and Brahma, and the lime the \'edas 
were arratiged into Rig, Yajur, Saman and Atharvan, Rudra's 
position as the God of gods had become assured ; and by the 
time of the eaiiie.st Up.iUish.iis, wiicn the j)ure!\' sacrificial 
Yajuas were being given up, the worship of Rudra-Siva 
supplanted the worship of the Vedic Drilies, and instead of 
a blind worship of the elemeiu.s, a m.irked distincliMii v/as 
drawn between the Supreine God who dwelt in these elements 
and gave them special j)ower and glor^', and iliis conception was 
stereot^’ped bier on by Hiva l>eiiig called liie Ashtamurli, ti.e 
God who had for his bod\% the live elements, earth, air, wa.ter, 
fire and alias, sun and moon and the soul; and Siva has lejn;-!e.s 


dedicated to him, in whicij He is v.\4j;d;i:)ped in ih.esc eigin 


forms. 


Kudr.i is lierivtd by Savana from if.e is m.i-,, Ru<irav..yila, 
meaning ‘lie who d^i^^.•^ .iway .viirove.' A:ai cur.-.-iinun v.iilj 
tins deriv-.iiou, Rudra i-> c.filed in li.c Rig-\'ed.: itself, aa ti-.c 
•bouniifur aud tia* *1 iv-.der’ 5»'. -:seSred < ■:' *,'..:'Uja.'» fciaedir:, { ire 
l.iter \*aidy.in,ti!i) 'ixihgif .ua: .\r.d ’J:e ivi ;:i .A: 

clearly aniH.ii:, in i;a teat -A il.c Kie 'X. '■ < 
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THK SVK'lVibvATAUA {JP/.-VISIIAT 


"StonKinvii a(l3'a Riuiruya bikva.sc U.siiyadviraya namasii ciidhi- 
shtiina ycbliil.i Siud/i svavaii t.-va yavabhirdivalj bikshali svli- 
ya 5 :i}.i nikamabhi.” '* 


TIkj.sc will) arc conversant with tiu; actual performing of 
yajfias will know bow the place of the respective priests, 
Aclhvaryu, Motri, and Udgalri and Brahman are fixed as well 
as the place of the various gods. And the chief place is 
assigned to Rudra and apart from other gods. This will 
clearly explain the force of the epithet of “ Medhapatim ” in 
Rig Veda, "Cnidhapatiin, Mnitiapatim Rudram Jale- 

shabheshajam, tat samyoi.i sumnam iniehi." (We seek from 
Rudra, the lord of songs, the lord 0/ Sucrijlces who possesses 
healing remerlies, his auspicious favour), as also “king of 
sacrifices ” (Rig. 4-3.) And McdUapali is the same word as the 
more popular word Pasitpati, Pasu meaning the animal offered 
in sacrifice, Yajfia-Pasu, and symibolically representing, the 
bound soul-jiva. As the Pati of all sacrifices, He is the fulfiller 
of sacrifices, ‘Yajna sudham’ (Rig. I. 114-4) and ‘Rudram 
yajnanam sa dadhishdm apasam* (III. 2-5). As the God of 
gods. He is said to “derive His renown from Himself" 
‘Rudraya Svayasase’ His glory is said to be inherent, inde-. 
pendent or self-dependant ‘ Svadhavane ' (Rig. VII. 46-1.) 
He is also called Svapivafa, which is variously explained as 
meaning ‘readily, understanding’ ‘accessible.’ ‘gracious,’ ‘he 
by whom life is conquered, ‘he whose command cannot be trans- 
gressed,’ ‘thou by whom prayers (words) are readily received.' 
He is called the father of the worlds,’ Bhiivanasya PitaramP 
VI. 49-10, and the Rich story of His becoming the Father of the 
fatherless Maruts can be recalled in many a Purapic story, and 
local legend, and common folklore. 

•* With .reverence present your Hymn to-day to the mighty Rudra, the 
ruler of heroes, [and to the Maruts] those rapid and ardent deities with 
whom the gracious (§ivah) and opulent (Rudra) who dexives his renown 
from himsdf, protects us from the sky.” Sayana takes ‘ SivaV ’ as a 
substantive and interprets it as meaning Paramesvara ; and it seems 
strange that Muir should take it as an adjective. 


Till-: hVF.TAbVATAHA TI'ANISHaT. 


Hfc is * antar ichchanti' — bt'yoncl ull ihouglit (VIH. 01-3), 
Hi.-; form as dt.:.srribc-'c] in tho Rig Veda is almost the same as 
the Image of later days, lie is railed tl'.e Kapardin, with 
‘spirally braided hair.’ lie is of llirai.tya Rupam ‘golden 
formed’ and brilliant like the sun, and ‘shining like gold’ “Vah 
Sukra iva Suryo hiranyam iva ro chali ” ( 1 . 43-5}.* And in 
Rig Veda X. 136-1 107, He is the Long haired being who 
sustains the tire, water and the two worlds ; who is to the 
view the entire sky ; and who is called this ‘Light’ He is ivind 
clad (naked) and drink.s I’islia (water or poison) and a Muni i.s 
identiiled with Rudra in this aspect. 

When we come to Yajur Veda, Mis supreme Majesty is 
full}' developed, and He is e.>:pres.sly called Siva by name ‘Siva 
nama si (Yaj. S. 3-63) and the famous mantra, the Pdhcftci- 
Lsliara, is said to be placed in the very heart of the three 
Vedas, (the name occurs in Tait. S. IV. 5, 1-41 ‘ uauuih 
sunihavc clta mayobavc cha namah SanharAya dui utayas-~ 
karaya cha na.mai.i sivAya cha Sivutaraya cha"). And the 
famous l^itarudriyam which is praised in the Upanishats and 
in the M.diabharai forms alsoacemr.d portion of this central 
Vciia. And tins is a de.scripiion of Govl as the all, the all in all, 
and transcending all, ‘ N’i^vadevo, VisvasvarUpo, Viivadhiko’ ; 
ami any body can see that the famoms passage in tli<; Gita in 
chapters lo and 11 merely parodies this other passage. Tia-e 
two chapters ar<M-especlively called I’istAra Yo^ii and 

I'i^varuya Sar.darstuui Yo^a which is ex.icily ih.e char.tctor of 
the Sal.irudriya. 'I'he Yogi who has readied the hig;■.e^l ^t.i’.e 
•‘.S.-es all in Gi>d and G«a1 in all." Isi lie .Silarndiiya aiul in 
the wh.ole \'cda, A'.v.// <{ is called Siva, Suiikan: San:vii:t, HAi.a, 


Jia, lyhijyav.hi, .So/ va. .So.-...-. < 1 
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time, occurs in tlie Viijiir S.imhita frail.) in i Canto, 3 Prasna, 
6 Amivilka, i Pancliasal and thifi very nianlra i.s repeated in 
our Upanisiral, (III ;j,) and if the 'npam'-iliats did not precede 
the Vedas, it will he .st.-tai hc>\v U)is /nantra i.-i the original of the 
other famous Up.ini.shaii mantra, “ Kkajnevadvitiyam Brahma." 
In fact, we doubt if the wcji'd ‘ Brahma’ occurs even once in the 
IJig-Vcda as meaning Clod, and in the Yajtir as meaning the 
Supreme Being. And Prof. Max iMttller is no doubt correct 
in drawing attention to tijc fact that the conception of a mere 
Impersonal Self may be pcjsterior to the conception of God as 
Siva, Rudra and Agni. And the texts we have above quoted 
will for once prove the danger of surmises as to the date of an 
Upanishat for the sole reason that it uses the words Siva or 
l5a or Isiina and Rudra. 


In the days of the Veda and the Upanishats, these names 
Rudra, Siva, Sambhu, Mahudeva, Isa, l5ana, Hara and Vishiju 
only meant the same as Deva or Brahman or Atman or 
Paramutman, and they had no prejudice against tlie use of the 
former set of words, as some sectarians of to-day would seem to 
have. In the Gita itself, the words Isvara, Isa, Mahesvara 
and Mahadeva and Paramesvara are freely used, and Siva is 
used in the Uttara Gita, though the modern day Vaishijava 
exhibits the greatest prejudice towards these names. 

One word about the different aspects of Siva. As we 
pointed out before, as the Idea of Rudra, as all the gods or the 
Powers of Nature, was fully evolved, in Him was also centralized 
the various aspects of Nature as good and bad, awful and 
beneficent. Kalidasa playfully brings out this idea in the 
following lines ; 

“ The Gods, like clouds, are fierce and gentle]|too 
Now hurl the bolt, now dropisweet heavenly dew 
In summer heat the streamlet dies away 
Beneath the fury of the God of day, 

Then in. due season comes the pleasant rain 
And all is fresh and fair and full again- ” 
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However awful the aspect of a fierce storm, with its 
thunder and lightning, may be, yet no one can appreciate iis 
beneficence more than the 'dwellers in the Indian soil, the land 
of so many famines. However fierce the sun may be, yet his 
existence is absolutely (issential to the growth and maturity of 
all vegetation in the tropics. It will be noted that not onl}'^ in 
the case of Rudra but in the case of other gods, their beneficent 
and malevolent powers are brought out in the Vedas. The 
Supreme Double Personality of .Siva is thus explained in 
the Mahilbharata b^^ Lord Krishna himself. “Large armed 
Yudhishtira, understand from me, the greatness of the glorious, 
mnUifonn, many named Rudra. The\' called Mahadeva, Agni, 
Sthanu, Mahesvara, one-eyed, Triyambaka, the Universal 
formed and Siva. Brahmans versed in the. Feda know two bodies 
of this God, one awful, one auspicious ; and these two bodies 
have again many forms. The dire and awful body is fire, 
lightning, the sun: the auspicious and beautiful body is virtue, 
water and the moon. The half of his e.^^scnce is fire and the other 


half is called the moon. 'Phe one which is his auspicious body 
practises chastitj’,; while the other which is his most dreadful 
body, destro3’'S the world. From his being Lord and Great 
He is called .Mahesvara. Since he consumes, .since he is fiery, 
fierce, glorious, an eater of flesh, bluuil and marrow — he is 
called Rudra. As lie is the greatest of the god.s, as His 
domain is wiile and :is He preserv»*.s ih.e vast Univen-e, — He is 
called Mah:ideva. From his smoky coluur, he is called Hiinrj iti. 
Since he con.slanlly pru.spers all men i!i ail llu-ir acts, king 
their welf.ue (Siva), He is therefore called Siva."* Am] in 
this, we .See Him a.s not only the de^lroyl■r but .:s tj.e 


Reproducer and Preserver and .as huch the C(.ir.cej)tieu - f Siva 
tran.''een<!.'^ llu* cenctp’dun t»f Rudra .is er.e (U* ti;e 'iViniiy. 


And it can i e .-'iiown ir..st the jdciure of Cod as t.he lir.-ce 
and tia* ti rrii'le ma .dte.ge*.' er .us ur.ciu i-ii.su sde.-.. 
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Tile following paras, wi; cull from a book called "The 
Woodlands in hurope" inleiitlcd for Christian readers; and v/e 
could not produce belter argumebls for the truth of our 
conception of the Supnanr* Siva, the Destroyer and the Creator 
and the Preserver {vi<k p. 6, Sivajdanabolham, English 
Edition). 


"And how ab{)Ut tin; dead leaves which season after season, 
strew the ground ljcMu;ath the trees? Is their work done 
because, when their bright summer life is over, they lie softly 
clown to rest under the wintry houghs? Is it onl}' death, and 
nothing beyond ? Nay; if it is death, it is death giving place to 
life. Let us call it rather (diange, progress, transformation. It 
must be progress, when the last 3'ear’s leaves make the soil for 
the ne.\t year’s flowers, and in so doing serve a set purpose and 
fulfil a given mission.- /i niitst he tninsfoyniiition, luhen one 
thin^ passes into another, aiui instead oj bcin^ annihilated, begins 
life again in a new shape and form. * 

" It is interesting to remember that the same snow which 
weighs down and breaks those fir branches is the nursing 
mother of the flowers. Softly it conies down upon the tiny 
seeds and the tender buds and covers them up lo\ ingly, so that 
from all the stern rigour of the world without, they are safely 
sheltered. Thus they are getting forward, as it were, and life 
is already swelling within them ; so that when the sun shines 
and the snow melts, they are ready to burst forth with a 
rapidity which seems almost miraculous. 

"// is not the only force gifted with both preserving and 
destroying power, according to the aspect in which we vierw it. The 
fire refines and purifies, but it also destro3's; and the same 
water which rushes down in the cataract with such ovei- 
whelming power, falls in the gentlest of drops upon the thirsty 
flower cup and fills the hollow of the leaf with just the quantity 
of dew which it needs for its refreshment and sustenance. 
And in those higher things of which nature is but the type and 
shadow, the same gmnd truth holds good ; and from our Bibles. 
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we U^ani tlial fhc consimthtif jirc and the low: that f:iie.<cth 
kiwiv'i'di^c arc but different sides of the same God: —Just aiuiyii 
merciful ; that loiH by no hicans dear the d^tilty, yet shuiehr^ 
mercy unto thousands." 


Ba(Jaril3'ana also tq,iichcs upon this subject in 1 ., iii., 40 
and we quote below the Burvapaksha and Siddhhanta views on 
this question from the cominentar\'’ of Srikantha. 

“ Because of tremblin.ij (I, iii, 40). In the Ivatha-Vailis, in 
the section treating of the thumb-sized Purusha, it is said as 
follows : 


‘ Whatever there is, the whole world when gone forll) (from 
the Brahman) trembles in the breath; (it isj a great terror, the 
thunderbolt uplifted ; those who know it become immmortal. ' 
(cit. 6, 2). 


Here a doubt arises as to whether the cause of trembliuii' is 
the Para mes vara or some oilier being. 

(Piirvapaksha): — Here the bfuti speaks of the trembling <jf 
the wliole universe by fear caused by the entity denoted by the 
word “breath.” It is not right to say iluit the Paranicsvara, 
who is so sweet natured as to atlord refuge to the win/Ie 
universe and who is supremely' gracious, is the cause uf i!;e 
trembling of the whole universe, 'riierefore, as tlje word 
‘thunderbolt’ occurs here, it is the thunderbolt that i^ the c.in e 


of trembling. Or it is the vital air which is the c.tu:^e of tia: 
trembling, because the word ‘breath’ occurs heix*. Since the 
vital air causes llie motion of the bod\', this whe'le Winld wide!} 
is the body as it were*, moves on account of tlie vii.d air. '! i.-.-n 
we can explain the [.ussage -v.h.iievcr tiu re i', ii;e wia. le 
wi'.en gone forth dVvmi the Br.ihic.an'i tr<-inM' S in the ! icAih. " 
'I'luJl w<* <.a:» .il.'-A t .x:-l.:in i;;e **i: i- 

tj iTor, tile thundM'lA it upiitt! d,’’ .na-ai a ii a - a!:.- aghir : 
cUnii! and r..i:', ti.e liiunii? ri o-t iv a i- ■■ 
teriA'i' j la d.uced hv acliv n the i:--. ]i 1 
to .iit.an i.eaa : I i.l> he a 
ing ati . s : 


i Ci- , 1 

ii it • . 
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“ Air is everything itself and the air is all things together; 

he who knows this conquers death" (Ihi. Up. 3-3-2). 

* 

(Siddhanta): — As against the foregoing, we say that 
ParamcSvara himself is the cause of the trembling. It is 
possible that, as the Ruler, Paramcsvara i.s the cause of trembl- 
ing of the whole universe and by the fear of His command all 
of us abstain from prohibited actions and engage in the 
prescribed duties; and it is by the fear of His command that 
Vayii and others perform tlieir respective duties, as may be 
learned from such passage.s as the following: — 

"By fear of Him, Vuyu (the wind) blows." (Tail. Up. 2-8). 

Though gracious in appearance, ParamcSvara becomes 
awful as the Ruler of all. Hence the Spnli. 

‘ Hence the King’s face lias to be awful ! ’ (Tait. Bra 3-S-23). 

" Wherefore as the Master, ISvara Himself is the cause of 
the trembling of the whole universe." 

Before we enter into the discussion of the philosophic 
import of this Upanishat, we have to note the great difficulty 
felt nearly all Kuropean scholars who are brought up solely 
in the school of Sankara in interpreting this Upanishat, a 
difficulty which has equally been felt with regard to the 
Philosophy of the Gita. Different scholars have taken it as 
e,\pounding variously Sdi'ikhya and Yo^a, Bhakti and Vedanta, 
Dualism and non-Dualism ; and Professor Max Muller agrees 
with Mr. Gough in taking it as fully expounding the Indian 
idealism school of Vedanta. Professors Garbe and Mac- 
donnell characterise the philosophy as eclectic. Says the 
latter, (p. 405, History of Sanskrit Literature) : " Of the eclectic 
movement combining Safikhya, Yoga and Vedanta doctrines, 
the oldest literary representative is the Svetusvatara upanishat 
More famo-us is the Bhagavad Gita.^ " 

If ever there was such an eclectic school, have these scholars 
paused to enquire who their modern representatives are ? O r 

Monier Williams was the first to point this out. 
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is it that there are no such representatives to-ciay ? The real 
fact is ih.at tliis was the only true Plhlosoplhc creed of tlie 
majority of the people, rfnd this philosoph}* has siib-risled 
untarnished during t!ie last 3000 years or more. During the 
Upanisliat period, the s^chools whose existence could be dis- 
tinctly marked are tlie LokUyata or Nasiika, Kapila's Suii/chya^ 
Miniavisa of Jaiminx^ NyCxya ami ('’’aisesliika and Yoi^a. 'Flu? 
lirst three were Atheistical and the latter I'heistic. And of 
course all these were professed Hindus and none would have 
deviated from the rituals and practices prescribed for the 
Hindu, though academically speaking, he would have held to 
this or that view of pliilosophjf. And this inconsistency is 
what strikes a foreigner even now in the character of the 
modern Hindu. i\Irs. Besant aptly describes this as “the 
Hindu’s principle of rigidity of conduct and freedom of 
thought All the.se schools were based on a certain xiumbcr of 
tattvas or categories. Tiie Nastika postulated four and only 
four iaitvas, namely, earth, air, fire and water and would not 
even believe in A/eCtS or ether. Knpila increased the xiinnUr 
of categories he believed in, to 19 wl)ich he grouped under 
PitruAia wWfX Pradhana. 'I'h.e believed practically 

in nothing more, tiiougli he laid stress on ti.e autl.oiily 
and elernalily of the Vedas. Tl.e next liuce ti'.ei.>tic 
scliools believe<i in 2.}. or 25 tattv.is winch iliey grouped 
under Pnrnsli i, /b and /ifu/u or Gc-d. As all ih.e.-e 

schools based their theoretical phili sophy on a certain nutnL^r 


of iattvasA SauL'hya, tlie lhe(*relic Pi.ilcsophy, came to be 


The Majciity e: c%v-:y people aial r.atica am \;;:uaay ;ahc;.;’.c 
and ueUciialh ti.-, thuis^h i a in Gcd ar.d cor-fer!:.!,' 2 '>0 

tile a-iy. 

■j Tliuiua'.a, a i-.d;.! <l’ .d wul lit nj.t <t: C 

d'.f ‘c’ . . '-' in r;;. ’ t- f,v e: 

calktie;;.'' vi::;;:.;; Si .iti. >;■ 

..It' ilu- c.iu .. i! .t tj I’l I-.; \ 

'f. . 'ip 1'* >t * ’ . «. .»* ' »t ^ ' * • - * t» '•* ^ ^ 
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called S:ihfi!iyn a.-i from tin; practical Religion 

and code of Morality. And duriiii^ llic Upanbhat period and 
even in the liaie of the Malnibharata, the v/orcl had not lost its 
general .signilicance. And it will he noticed when ascertaining 
what these various cat(;g(.)ries are, that, with the exception of 
IIk; Nastika, all the other five schools believed in almo.st the 
same thing.s, thougli Ih.c* enumerations were various, except as 
regards the postulating of Gf»d. .-\nd even in this idea of God, 
there was j)ractically very little difference between Kapilaand 
Patafijali. d'o bolli of them, the freed Piinisha was equal to 
Isvara, only Kapila belii.-ved tlial no Isvara was necessary, 
for the origination and sustenance, Scm., of the worlds; but 
according to Patafijali, there existed an eternally freed Being 
who created these worlds and resolved them again into their 
original components. And in the Upanishat period, the Yoga 
sc4iool was the dominant cult and these Upanishats including 
the Svi'tasvatara and Kaivalya &€, were all books of the yoga 
school. And the theoretical or argumentative part of the 
philosoph}* or creed was called b}' the name of Sahkhya and 
the practical part, Yoga. As this yoga postulated the highest 
end achieved b^' a study of th.e Vedas, which were set forth in 
these Upanishats, it was also coming slowly to be called 
Vedanta. That the word Upanishat was actually used as a 
synonym for 3 'oga, we have an example in Chandog, (i-i-io.) 
“The sacrifice which a man performs with knowledge, faith, 
and the Upanishat is more powerful.” Knowledge' or jhan 
here meant the knowledge of the categories and their relation, 
which according to Kapila was alone sufficient to bring about 
man’s freedom. This, the Vedanta held to be insufficient, unless 


it was accompanied by earnestness and love and by the 
contemplation of a Supreme Being. This contemplation brought 
the thinker nearer and nearer to the object of his thoughts, till 
all distinctions of object and subject were thoroughly merged 
(distinction of I and Mine) and the union or onc-ness was reached 
and all bhanda or pasa vanished. This is the root-idea in both 
words ' Upanishat’ and ‘Yoga.’ Yoga mezns umon, nnim of 
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two things held apart and brouglit togetl’.er, when the bonds or 
fetters which separated fell off or perished. And Upanishat is 
also derived from Upa near, ni quite, sat to perish. Here also 
the nearing of two things, and the perishing of something is 
clearly meant. Of course, the two things brought togetljcrare 
the Soul and God, and the perishable thing is certainly tlie 
Fusa ; and the Soul when bound by Fasa is called Fasu 
accordingly 

This was the condition of the Philosophic thought down to 
the days of the Mahubharat, and we hold this was anterior to 
the rise of Buddhism and continued for some centuries after 


Gautama Buddha and till the time of Hadarayana. It was 
during this time that the philosopliy of India spread into and 
permeated the thought of Europe, and Professor Garbe has 
lucidly proved in his short History of “The Philosophy of 
Ancient India," that the influence received by the Greeks down 
to the neo-Platonic school was almost Saidvhy.in in its char- 
acter. It was during this time again, that the blending of llie 
Aryan and Tamilian in art and civilization aiul i-'hilosophy took 
place (and we C(juld not here consider how much was common 
to both, and how much each gained from the otlwr). We have 
an exactly parallel word in Tamil to the wonl ‘.Sankhya’ and 
this word is cn) which means both ‘munher' and ‘to lliink*, 
and both .dnvaiv.lr and Tirttvalluear u.-e the wuuls to nvau 
logic inafaphysics: the primary scicia *-, on which all liioughl 
was built, being mathematics ur the m ience of number. A 
systematic and historical study of Ih.e 'ramil v.a;j jes will uiake 
good our po^iliun; and even to-day the do!!,in.iUt cult in 
tlu' 'famil is the S'lukliy.i and Vog.i reptL'e.';!- ti in the 

1 'i-anishais or Wd.inta. 'I'his .'.^y.-.tem mu',! i;.:ve he.-n 
ihoioughly est.ihli.sh.iu in the T.ujii) ;ai.gu.igc anu ji:t;j.p. use 
hcKiie the tisne <1 Chiri.-l aiul Lefore ivniv.rav ..dti n 

of li e , uravV. -o, '..la-n P 


system e.ijae into v. g .o in S.>u5i.i rn liaii.., w-. t i ... 
CiS a lii-'tiiicl .'■.cj-.o!,.!. As B.ie.-i’a_\.n;.i j.ti.cA jd 
interpret ri;e L’p.n:ishat or Vevi.nt'.a ic-tu, 
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Philosophy was sUM'cotyiiod by the phrase ‘ U'tulanta' and by 
collecting all tlu: Lexis in 'I’ainil clown even to the lime of 
Ta 3 ’umanavar (i6th ceulur.v) containing references to Veddula, 
we could prove; what the special vii;\v of Iv.vdarayana was. 
'fhis will also show that the exposition of Padarayana contained 
in the earliest Bhushya or commentary we pos.se.s.s in Sanskrit, 
namely, that of Srikafjtha, which was later on adopted almost 
bodili^ by Riimanuja, was the true view of'Ba^darayana. This 
view wc ma 3 * sum up in j3r. Thibaut's own words: — “If, now, 
1 am shortly' to sum up the re.sulls of the preceding cncjuiry as 
to the teaching of the Sutras, 1 must give it as my opinion that 
they do not set forth the distinction of a higher and lower 
knowledge of Brahman ; that thej' do not acknowledge the 
distinction of Brahman and Isvara in Sankara’s sense; that 
the}’ do not hold the doctrine of the unrealiU' of the world; 
and that they do not with Sankara proclaim the absolute 
identit}' of the individual and the highest self." (p. too, 
Introduction to the \'edanla Sutras). 

And he proves also that this was consistent with the 
teachings of the Upanishats themselves. 

What gave it its special mark, however, is the peculiar 
relation which Badaraya^a postulated between God and the 
world, the product of Maya, or Prakriti. Though he held on 
to the distinction of the Supreme and the Human Spirit, be 
stoutl}’- fought against the old Sahkhyan view (comprising 
nearly all the six schools we enumerated above) that Matter 
was an independent entity from spirit, though like Leibnitz he 
never denied its reality. He held God was both the efficient 
and material cause of the Universe. This doctrine received 
accordingly its name of ParinUma Vuda or Nimittopaddna- 
hdrana Vdda, while the Theistic Sahkhyan systems stoutly 
maintained that God was only the efficient cause, though He 
was immanent in All Nature. As there was nothing inherently 
vicious and destructive to all true religion and morality in thi:» 
system of Badarayaoa, the Tamil Philosophers welcomed this 
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view also and declared liiey did not see mud: diircivnce in the 
two views aiifl ends postulated b^' both t!;e old aiK.i new sdiuol. 
And both .'^rikai.Ua and Sdint Tiruniular eiqmossiy make this 
dedaratioii. 

But lliere was one other view whidi was I'aiidng ground 
ever since the days of Gautama Iraiddlia, and wliich was 
conneclcfl with the peculiar theory of Mrtya or illusion. Buddha 
declared that all existence was momentary, that there was no 
world, no mind, no soul and no God, ami that what really 
exi.sted were the Shar.dluui, and when tl-i.s truth was perceived, 
all desire and birth and suirering would cease and then there 
would be cessation of all existence, Nirvana. And tlie 
Buddhists were accordingly called ilA/yuaufiVs. But as the 
Buddhist theory flestroyed the very core of live Indian national 
beliefs, ami as it also afforde-d no st.-i>le ground for a national 
existence based on moralil 3 ' and religion, this was pronounced 
heterodox, but the seeds sown b}’ liim were not in vain, and a 
Hindu .sciiool of Miivavada slowlv raised its head on the dving 
embers of this old elfele philosophy'. And its greatest ex}>onent 
was Sankara. This Hindu sch- joI of M.ivavada was in 
existence hm .•several emturies before .Sankara, but tins was 
l.itvr tr.an tiie time of .St. .MaMickav.jfh.ika and e.u'iier li:an 
'rinimular ih.ough 1‘olh of them were anterior to Sanksir.i. 
S.inkar.i’s system is referred to .Mayav.uia in ai! the lU.I.er 
Himlu prumi'.ieiU sci’.o..'is prevalent .-irs’e th.e il.tys ef S.-uiaira, 
a.nd though .South Indi.ui followeir. of .'fahl-c.uM seem to t ntert..in 
some prcjuiiicc against the word, iiwiug to ih.c ah-use ma/.e of i: 
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Brahinrms of this persuasion, during tlie century when Sanskrit 
oriental scholarsiiip came into being, this view of Hindu 
Philosophy has gainer! most ciuTency among lutropcan scholars. 
But there were not wanting scholars in the past like Colebrook 
and Wilson, and like Col. Jacob, Prof. Jvunle, and Dr. Thibaut 
in the present generation, who hold that Mayavuda is not the 
real and true e.\ position of the Veda or the Vediinta. Prof. Max 
Muller than whom a more learned or earnest student of Indian 
Philosophy never e.xisled, though he held very stoutly to the 
other view, slowly gave in, and has accepted Dr. Thibaut's 
conclusions as correct. We may add that Professor iMacdonnell 
reiterates the old view, and Prof. Deussen is the greatest 
adherent of Sankara at the present day. 

There is one other great factor in the growth of Indian 
Religion and Philosophy which we have taken no note of, all 
this time; and which receives no notice at all in the hands of 
European scholars. And this is the bearing of the Agamas or 
Tantras. Such a well informed person as Svami Vivekananda 
has declared, “as to their influence, apart from the Srouta and 
Smarta rituals, all other forms of ritual observed from the 
Himalayas to the Comorin have been taken from the Tantras, 
and they direct the worship of the Saktas, Saivas and 
Vaishijavas and all others alike." But who were the authors 
of these works and when did they come into vogue, and 
what great power had they to monopolize the Religion of 
the whole of India ? The same Svami observes. “ The 
Tantras, as we have said, represent the Vedic rituals in a 
modified form, and before any one jumps into the most absurd 
conclusions about them, I will advise him to read the Tantras 
in connection with the Brahmanas, especially of the Adhwaryn 
portion. And most of the Mantras used in the Tantras will 
be found taken verbatim from these Brahmanas. “ But it could 
be noted at the same time, that whereas the Brahmanas direct 
the use of these mantras in connection with ^&yajTias or sacri- 
fices, these Tantras direct their use in connection vvith the 
worship of some deity or other. And the object of Vedic saeri- 
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fices being well known to be onl^^ the first three PurusharthaSi 
by the worship of the various Powers of Nature, the object of 
Tantric or Agamic worship was the attainment of tlie fourth 
Pin'ushUria or Moksha. By the time we get into the Upanishat 
period, we could see how a new and spiritual interpretation 
was put u]5on the old Vedic sacrifices, and the uselessness of 
sacrifice as an end in itself was strongly declared. Sa^’s M. 
Barth : “Sacrifice is only an act of preparation. It is the best 
of acts, but it is an act and its fruit consequently perishable. 
Accordingly although wliole sections of these treatises 
(Upanishats) are taken up exclusivel}' with speculations on the 
rites, what they teach may be summed up in the words of 
Mundaka Upanishat. “Know the Atman onl}' and away with 
every thing else; it alone is the bridge to immortality. Tiic 
Veda itself and the whole cycle of sacred science are cjuite as 
sweepingl^^ consigned to the second place. The Veda is not 
the true Brahman ; it is only its reflection ; and the science of 
this imperfect Brahman, this Sabda Brahman or Brahman in 
words is only a science of a lower order. I'lie true science 
is that which has tlie true Brahman, the Parabrahman for its 
subject.” 


As the story in the Kena Upanishat will sliow, tiie most 
powei'ful of tile Rig Veda deities, Indra, and Agni and a 
and Varuiia were also relegated to a secondary place ; and du* 
worship of the only One, without a sectmd, the ConsmT of Uina, 
Maimavali, was commenced. The Kena Upanisiiai .sit.ry is 
repealed in the Punioas, the Supreme Brahman is mciilioni ii 
there as Siva and Kudra. And the story of Kmir.i dwstrov- 
ing Dakshas's sacrifice, and disgracing ilie God-^ Nvhi) U/olc p.;r'. 
in tl’.e sacrifice, with ih.e sequel of llis con'Cirt, n.oii-.d d.en 
DCihh.zjant (the fnnt or spnit o: ''.u-rifi.ce; In c- niing tel' rn 
as U.na, (wisUtcn t.-i’ Braa-mah*;.;.'! ) i i.iim.;'. ati, •.•.•-.odii 'rn "; 
go l/eidrc tl:e ^t>.'ry in the Kena U’cin;' iast, T;. ry -l t ,r 

der.^cr.ilion of the s..Clifixeof d.e Ri-ili'x of i Cif. Cl v 


Siv.t anii Vi'-hnu would point loti... . ni-.r na. i.d.. .'i a y 

tins lime, the K:c!:ljv.-ne ei ti.e x.ld ujmA.n.iua \’cuic r 



pclrifiud in tlie Godless seljool of iMitniimsa was really broken; 
and ii \v;is here that the /Xi'-ainas stepped in and used the same 
ohl Mantras again but witli a new fo^ee and significancej deleting 
wlialever was unmeaning, anti preserving only what was use- 
ful. It substituted also new symbols tiiough preserving the 
old names. And from ilii.s lime, therefore, .Modern Hinduism 
and Hindu system of worship mai' btr said to have com- 
menced. But for tiieso beginnings, we have* to go far behind 
the days of tlie Mahabharata and the Purai.ia.s, for the Agaraa 
doctrines and rituals are full^*' bound up with these. 

A clear advance in tlie use of symbols was also made, at the 
same time elTecluall^f preserving the distinction between s^'inbols 
and truth, b^' the use of proper words. 'Ihe Sabdha Brahman or 
the Pranava was only a .S3'inbol and not the truth, as fiincied by 
the Mimamsakas, and it was called a mark or Lihga. And the 
figured mark of the Prapava, (Liiiga is merel\' tlie Pranava as 
figured to the eye) the Linga, became the universal symbol 
of God and object of worship, as the Pranava in mantra or 
sound form was before. In the new system of w'orship, the 
Temples that were built were more on the models of the old 
yajiia-sfila ; and the ^^upa stambha (Dhvaja-starabha) and 
Balipitha, Pasu (Basava or Nandi) and the Gods in their 
various places were also retained ; and a Brahmotsava sup- 
planted virtually the old sacrifice.-* In the field of philosoph}^ 
it did as much to systematise and build up into a whole what 

■s In commencing and going through a Brahmotsava, the priests 
observe technically almost the same rituals as in commencing and going 
through a great sacrifice. There is a Yajna Sala in every Saiva Temple 
in which the Fire is started by the Dikshita and the Dhvaja Arohana is 
made by running up a flag with the figure of a bull (Pasu or Basava) on 
the Yupastambha and tying Kusa grass to the Post. The Pasu and the 
Kusa grass standing merely for the soul or jiva that was bound and 
offered in sacrifice. After Avarohapa, the soul or Pasu becomes free 
and is no more called Pasu, but is called God or Nandi — the blissful. It 
will require more space for us to draw out here the parallel between e 
Yajna Sala and a Hindu Temple. 
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was hitherto in scattered form and it did greater service in 
drawing out more fully the omni-pe-nelrativeness and transcen- 
dency of God over both Cliclaiia an.d Achetana Pi'apaTicluit the 
world of souls and the world of matter. The Postulate of God’s 
supre.me Transcendency tis the .s))ecial effort of the Againa 
PhilosojDhy to make out, and as this was the Highest Knd ;ind 
Truth, it was called Siddhanta par excellence as distinguished 
from the V'cdanla which led up the aspirant only to certain 
spiritual stages. It divided all pi'.ilosophy and religion into four 
paths or Margas, called respectively Chari ya, Kriya, Yoga and 
jnana; and these were otherwise called D;Lsa Marga, Satputra 
Marga, .Salia Illarga and San Marga. In the e.xposition of the.'^e 
paths, it opened out a thoroughly reasoned system of practical 
Philosophy, neither contradicting our experience, nor causing 
violence to the mo.st cherished of our sentiments, both moral 
and religious ; a system of thought which was progressive and 
built on an adamantine basis, step by step leading to iughcr 
knowledge; a syslem •» which b3' preserving and intinling out 
the essential dilTerence of God, Soul and Matter, a 

true relation between them; which led to the iiighe.-jt muni->lic 


knowleilge, a system 
dualism, Dv.dta aiul 


which was at once tlualism and ia>n- 
.'\dvaitr. ; a system which appr.iled .;ii!;e 


^ Cf. Gaibe, The rh{L‘:.<.>f hy of .l-'dfut I-.Jia, p. 30. ** .As fo." 
wlio fuel iuelincd to look tlov.n sliyhiingiy from a leonistii: of vi'r.v 

upoji a du.ili.stic coni.ei<iion of ihu world, the v.ouis of li. Koer iis i;:e 
huroduction of the Ijhad!a}>.irichchtda (p. X\'l)iiiay hevjuutcd: “Tlioe.;}! 
a l)i‘ditr developmeijl oi piiiiuMjphy uujy ilestiuy the eisu;:c:iur:;i b'.-iv.Lf.-:} 
soul and mailer, •* that is, may icco^nise mailer or v.nat e. . 

nulla', as the :ume v. iih ihe ioul (as 'X: it., lai-.e, Led. ail.; 
il is ncvetltielt-s eai.iiu that no true ;aiu\v!vd.a* c: ti.e ; ju! is is.i.i, 
without uisi il:.iuii;;i ;'i mo^t dtciAd iiue o', il. ■-•.it’. ..-.a l e;;.- :j 
pht'uomei’.a of nutu-i .Usi wi lite - juI". '1 i.is '■.u p liuo 
l>el’ait-n lia* two doauim-j ,'1.1^ ;.t:t v.uvv,;; hy :\.i[ ..... i i: * l.Uv--.!;. . 
the diiajeUie h.lWv.:! b^j.ly .aui • is c: .-.W...::, ...u.iai. 

itidi';v;i'..d ’c cou.'iliv a, V f .a .i .ta ii.ii,* .it-. 

Wil’d \dii !i V lids viimtr;; r t..a -.1 :■ : -.i 

• • • 
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to Iho i)oas;int and tho plulosuplicr. Its system of practical 
Rclii;ion, calculated to secure the Mighest End and Bliss, was 
also progressive, coininencing from the simplest rituals in the 
adoration of God to the highest Yoga, adapted to the means 
and capacity of the lowest and the highest of human beings. 
Readers of Svami Vivekananda’s lectures would have noted 
how these four paths are essential to any system of thought or 
religion which claims to be universal ; and it is the peculiar 
boast of the Agma or Tahtra that it was the first to s^'stematise 
this fourfold teaching. And it is in modern Saivism and in the 
Siddhaiita Philosopli^', this fourfold aspect of Religion and 
Philosophy is wholly and fully preserved. Saivism is a ritual 
marga, a bhakti marga, a yoga marga, a jfiana marga. And 
need we wonder that the Siddhanta Philosophy of to-day is as 
much a puzzle to outsiders, as the Philosophy of our Upanishat 
and the Gita? The Siddhanti’s definition of Advaita as 
‘ neither one nor two nor neither ’ will bring out the puzzle 
more prominently. It is a sj^stem of dualism, it is also a 
system of non-dualism, but it differs from the other schools of 
dualism and nondualism. What was upheld in the Siddhanta 
as mere paths or marga, or SCidhana or means to reach the 
Highest End, had come to be each and individually mistaken 
for the End itself ; what was upheld as the mere symbol of the 
Highest Truth had come to be mistaken for the Truth itself. 
What was declared as unprovable, indescribable, unknowable 
and unenjo^’^able as long as man was in the condition of 
bondage was held by these sectaries as proved and seen. What 
was the purest and most transcendent monotheism degenerated 
into a most crude anihropomorphism and blatant pantheism. 

Saivism is not anthropomorphic, but symbolic. How can 
it be otherwise, when it draws such minute distinction between 
God and Soul and Matter? And a system of symbolism is quite 
consistent with the Highest Transcendental Religion and 
. Philosophy ; in fact, all our real knowledge is more truly 
symbolic than otherwise. . In the view of the Siddhanti, the 
Upanishats, though they deal with all the four paths, are 
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especially the text books of the Yogapada or Sahamarga, where 
certain Bhavanas or Vidyas calculated to create and bring 
about the Highest Nirvana and Union, and Freedom from PaSa, 
are more fully explained and illustrated. 

The above cursory view of the past history of the Indian 
philosophy will clear the ground a good deal for the proper 
understanding of our particular Upanishat in question. 

We may therefore state that the Svetas vatara Upanishat is 
a genuine Upanisliat of the Black Yajur Veda, and is one of the 
oldest of its kind. It is not a sectarian Upanishat. It more 
properl^^ belongs to the Yoga Piida stage of teaching, though 
the other Padas are also briefly touched and alluded to. It 
expounds both a theoretic philoso[)hy and a practical religion, 
all-comprehensive and all-embracing ; a system which was at 
once Sahkhya and Yoga, dualistic and monistic, and appealing 
to all classes of society. 

It lays down the distinction of three padarthas or categories 
in clear terms. And these arc, God, the many souls, and 
mailer or Pasa. 


“Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree. 
One of them eats the sweet fruits, the other looks on wiiliout 
eating” (iv. 6) which is explained in less liguraiive language 
in the next nninlra. 


“On the same tree, man (Anibu) sits grieving, immersed, 
bewildered, b}' his own impotence. But w.hcn he .sees tlx* 
oliier, IbU, eoiUenied, and knows His glory, liieii his grief 
passes away. ” 


Tliat 

this 
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leaching 
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And need it be pointed out that the 6th verse is itself found 
in the Rig Veda (i, 164-20) and it is repeated in the Atbarva 
Veda and the passage is so popular 'a one that Katlia (iii. i) and 
Mui.idaka (iii. 1 1) also quote it. 

These verses bring out the distinction of God and soul, 
I 5 a and Anisa, as the spectator and enjoycr respectively. The 
soul enjoys and performs karma while encased in the body, 
tree; but though God is immanent in the .soul and in the body, 
yet the works and their* fruit do not cling to Him and taint 
Him. After the due eating of the fruits, the soul knows the 
greatness of God, and his own insignificance, then his sufferings 
cease. 

The previous mantra (iv. 5) is also a famous and much 
debated passage, and it is badly translated by Prof. Max 
Muller. The translation by G. R. S. Mead and Chattopadh3'^aya 
is literal and correct. “ A3^e, that one unborn (Aja-soul) sleeps 
in the arms of one unborn (nature. Pradhana), enjoying (her of 
nature, red, white, and black), who brings forth multitudinous 
progeny like herself. But when her charms have been 
enjoyed, he (soul) quits her (prakfiti) side, the unborn other, 
Anyata (Lord). ” * 

There is absolutely no mistaking this plain statement of 
the three Padartas as eternal, as well as their relation ; and all 
three are called Unboiii, Aja or uncreated. But the word to be 
noted here is the word 'other' 'Anya' which is almost a 
technical term or catch word to mean God, the Supreme. And 
it occurs again in (V. 1). 

“ In the unperishable, and infinite highest Brahman, where- 
in the two, Vidya (Vijnana-Atma) and Avidya are hidden, 
the one, Avidya, perishes ; the other, V^idya, is immortal; but 
He who controls both Vidya and Avidya, is another 
(Anyatha).” And in the subsequent verses, this another 

* If we read “ be quites her side, for the other ’ makes the sense 
complete. 
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is dearly pointed to be the only One God, without a 

a second, the ruler of all, the generator of all. and the supporter 

• 

(ripener) of all. This forms the subject of discussion in the 
hands of Badarayana in I, ii, 21. And the famous passage in 
Brihadaranyaka is referred to. “ He wlio dwells in Atma 
(Vjniina) and different front Atnid, w’hom the Atma docs not 
know, whose body A/nid is, and who pulls (rules) Alma 
wilhin, He is thy Atma, the puller witiiin, the immortal ” 
(iii. /• 22). 

In vi. 6, also God is called the Anya — the other. It occurs 
again in Gita, xv. 17. T!ie previous verse postulate;', two 
entities of matter and soul, and the next verse proceeds to 
postulate ** another.” “But there is another^ narmiy, the 
Supreme Being, called Paramatma, wdio being the cveiiastijig 
Isvara, and pervading the three worlds, sustains them.” 'I hat 
the very use of the word is solely to emphasise God’s trans- 
cendency over the world of matter and of souls, as agaitisi people 
who only postulated two Padarlhas, or would identify God, ll;e 
supreme iSvara, with matter or soul, is fully brought out in the 
next verse. 


“As I transcend the perishable (Pradhana) and as I am 
higher than even the Imperishable (soul), 1 am celebi.iled in the 
world and sung in the Vedas as PnnishoUitnui. ” 


Tlie commonest fallacy that is eommiited when the 
etcrnality of matter and souls is postulated, is in fancying th.ti 
this, in any w.iy, alTecis God's iranscm.leney and intniaiumcy. 
Though He pervailes all ami envelopes all, ejv.ites and .lU-^t.dn ; 
and lakes them back again into lli;n-7elf. lianjgh He i.-. lia; Gwd 
in the lire, the God in the wau-r, ll;e (ie.d wl-.o h.r. cnlrn-d the 
wliule worhi, in plar.is and iixes .oul in every li.ing t .ii. 17 i 
yet lie ^la^.d^ i i hind .ill liic.e a:;<: .dl pu’.. ,\ji. i--;, .o..; s. 

bey* -nd all tnttvns. (V« i.-e if,* 


“ lie In the en.* G- •(!. J-dto 1 \ .i : jd lea iii .dl : ■ n g , -d 
(fCi v.uiijig, the Antar.itnt.: el all tl i- , '...itG:;;:,; 

Wtik;, dwellis g in .ill being'-', :..e , ti.-. ; e;. -'r. •, r. : - 
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Only One, Nirguija (Being) vi. ii. And, in Verse i6, he is 
called the first cause, himself uncaused, the all-knower, the 
master of Nature amt Man. And* by the supreme statement 
“Ekohi Rudra nadvittiya tastlie, (There is only One Rudra, 
they do not allow a second) the complete subordination of all 
other things to Him is clearly postulated. There is nothing 
else in His presence, as no Asiit can subsist in the Presence of 
the Sat, as no darkness can subsist in the presence of light. 
And Light, he is called (iii, 12) the Light, by which all other 
lights, the sun, the moon, and the stars and the lightnings are 
lighted, (vi. 14) and He is the great Purusha, like the Sun in 
lustre, beyond darkness, (iii. 8.) 

There is only one other passage which we have to quote 
while we are dealing with the three eternal postulates of this 
Upanishat. These are the Verses 8 and 9 in the first Adhyaya 
itself. In these also the distinctions between the Supreme God, 
and the bound soul, as I§a and Ani§a, Jna and Ajna, and the 
third, Pradhana, Unborn though perishable and ever changing, 
are finely drawn. 

In dealing with the personality of God, who is called in the 
Upanishats, as Deva, Hara, Va§i, Siva, Purusha, Brahman, 
Paramatma, I 5 a, and Isvara, &c,. we have to remark that the 
Upanishat makes no distinction between a Higher and a Lower 
Brahman; rather, there are no statements made about the 
Lower God or Gods, except one verse in V. 3, where the 
Supreme Lord and Mahatma, is said to have created 
the Louis, and Brahma or Hiranyagarbha is referred to 
as such a lord. But ever3' statement made to God, by any 
of the names, we have mentioned above, clearly refers to the 
one*, without a second, the Highest Brahman, who is also 

«Our learned Lord Bishop of Madras complins that the educated 
Hindu has only to choose one out of the six systems of Philosophy, and 
that he has no good practical religion and we kindly invite his attention 
to this paper, and then judge for himsdf and see if Hindu Philosophy and 
Religion is, after all, really so poor. 
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Nirgui.ia. And in various passages, this Highest Being is 
said to create, sustain and destroy the worlds. What ‘.onur of 
these people would not believe is, how a Being addressed as 
Hara and Siva, Isa and Isvara could be the Nirguiia Absolute 
Brahman. And the}' f?rec|uenlly associate this name with the 
Rudra or Siva of the Hindu Trinity. But it. will be news to 
these people that even the Rudra of the Trinit \' is Nirguna 
and not Saguna. Absolutely no passage could be found in any 
of the Upanishats or even in the Puranas and the Itiliasas, in 
which even the trinity Siva or Rudra is called Saguna. 
Sagnija means having Bodies (qualities) formed out of PraUriii» 
and when Prakriti is itself resolved into its original condition 
and reproduced by this trinity Rudra, this prakfiti could not 
act a.s his vestment. 


But the Rudra and Siva of our Upanishat is clearly .set 
forth in other Upanishats as the fourth, cliaturtaiiiwwd Turiyaut, 
transcending the trinity ; and the secondless. 

“ S.aty.'im Jfiiinam, Anantain Brahma, 

Ananda Rup.oni, Amritam Yad Vibhuii, 

^mam Sivam AJvaiiiiui." — {Taii Up,) 


^ ^ « « 

“•.Sk ji;;, tSaniam, /Uhatiasit 

Chutiii tliar.i, manyante," — {Ra v-iata} ir.i), 

" Dhy;iyeiecs:inan:, pmdhyayedavyam, 
Saivamidam, Brahma Vishnu RudiendrAsd^e, 
Sarve S;unpraauyaiHe, Sar\'aniche.';dryanicha ; 
Silubhuuiih Nalviranam Iviuanam Dl'.ata Dhy.'ita 
Kamnantu Dbycyah San‘aisv\arya Sampmmah 
Sirvcsw-siah SambhuraUaui Madhyc. 
biva dvO Dliy.iytt: S5vank.ua, Sar\a:ii 
.'\ny.\i Paiiiy.ija. — j SiV. j;. 


“Adore ll’.e most aduiablc Uaiu. Br.iiue.a, Vi-uu, Kiaira, 
b'.dra .itui oll'.crs have .an origisi. Ail the 
with the eleuitnis. The hrst cau^c ..1:0 c.;u;e <.f c.iu.-. e.v Li-,. !.> 
eiigin. The Bcsiower of all prs.speiity* ti'-:; i-erti « f .i.;h 
He ^i:oidd he conlcmpliltvi in the laiddlc t; c 
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Akasa Siva, the one alone, should be contemplated ; the 

Doer of Good ; All else should be given up." (Atharva Sikha) 
“*lhe mystical and immutable one, which being composed of 
three letters A., U., M., signify successively, the three Vedas, 
the three states of life (Jiigra, Svapnatand Sushupti), the three 
worlds (heaven, hell and earth) three gods (Brahma, Vishou 
and Rudra) and by its nasal sound (Ardhamatra) is indicative 
0^ Thy fourth office as the Supreme Lord of all (Paramesvara)* 
ever expresses and sets forth thy collective forms." (Mahimna 
Stotra). And the same mistake is committed by outsiders in 
supposing that the God of the Saivas is only one of the trinity. 
Any book in Tamil and Sanskrit taken at random will at once 
disillusion him, and he will find that the only God held up for the 
highest worship is the highest Nirgu^a Parama Siva, and notone 
of the trinity. Great confusion Is caused in the use of the words 
Nirguijaf and Saguija, by translating them into impersonal and 
personal respectively. And Europea ns themselves are not agreed 
as to the use of these words. According to Webster, the word 
‘personal' implies limitation, but other eminent persons like 
Emerson, Lotze, &c., say there is no such implication. Till 
the acceptation of these words are therefore settled, we should 
-not make confusion worse confounded, by rendering Nirgm?a 
and Saguija, as Impersonal and Personal. 

So far, there can be no doubt on the nature of the God-head 
described in our Upanishat. 

“ When there was no darkness,^ nor day nor night, nor Sat, 
nor Asat, then Siva alone existed (Siva eva Kevalah). That is 
the absolute, that the adorable (condition) of the Lord. From 
that too had come forth the wisdom of old— (jnanaSakti). (iv, i8). 

« A Christia^issionary writing to the Christian College Magazine 
wonders how Vemam, the famous Telugu poet, could speak of Siva as 
Other than the Hindu triad, Brahma, \fishnu and Rudra. Cf., Bartrihari's 
Satakas for the popular conception of Siva. 

tBy Nirguna, we mean ‘ without Prakritic qualities’ and by Sagtina 
clothed in Prakritic qualities And God could therefore be both Nirguna 
■ and Personal in Emerson s sense. 
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“He is ihe elenial and inhnile, Unborn Being, parlless, 
action-less, tranquil, without taint, without fault, the Higliest 
Bridge to Iniinortalily (vi. fg). He is the causeless first cause, 
the all-knower, the all-pervader, the creator, suslainer and 
liberator of the world, the end and aim of all Religion and of all 
pliilosojjh}', H(i is the iSvara of Uvaras, .MahebVara, tlie God 
supreme of Gods, the King of kings, the Supreme of the 
supreme, the ISa of the Universe” (vi, 7.) 

There is one other matter to be considerefi in the nature of 
the Divine Personality. God is spoken of bc»lh in masculine 
and in neuter, and that in the same verse, a peculiarity wliidi 
is noticeable in modern Saivaism. And God is addi'essed in 
all forms as ‘He’ ‘She* and ‘It.’ Sivali, .Siva and Sivam.'* 
And the reason is not as staled by Prof. .Ma.\ Muller, in his 
note under Ver. 16, Chapter iii, that the gender changes 
frequently, according as the anther thinks either of the 
Brahman ,or its impersonation as “Isa, Loril.” To the Indian 
whether he addresses his GofI as .Siva or Sivain, he i.i 
addressing the same Supreme Peraonalily who is neither male 
nor female nor neuter, and there is no jar to him in the sense, a.i 
there will be t(j th.e Christian, who could only think of and 
address God in the masculine gender. 

The Up.inislial does nut recogni.'ce any dillereiice between 
the use of ‘it ’ and ‘He,’ and it d(a..', n.ut coniemplale that by 
using ‘It ' insie.id of ‘He,’ a iliglier Being i-. re.iehed. 

Coming iiow lij the nature of the soul, as .'ft ibriii in. thi> 
Upanish.il, the first linng to be noiiceti i-, tn.st the Jivu i. v- ry 
often spoken of as . J/vna simply aia: tii -tii.gtd ... d frou! C* 

1 be ttil'.ei' appi lla'.jojj ii re* lives aie Pm i.'.e 

li«lm^.a, \nl\.i, ..nd li.e^e ai*. 2t Ilem /.a 

tile I^a!'-.m.itm.>, tia; P.iiam.t i''aruTi..:, is., .a.w Jh.i. 

1 ijjs i" round, t ec-jUse i.e is Uoi i s' n o! •.* ■: - 

is igi'.cr.int el him-elf, .md li.e ’..'i’.i.m ii...- 


'♦hsiv.e;; ia S-nUrlai'.. li.sy 
‘.evs.ie** ..S' i.ewvc.1 iwU.i .s . ,»l e . . c * 
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Anturatmu). 1 his soul is not selfclependent (i. 2). This soul 
IS confined in the Pam (city-body) of nine gates, /. is limited 
and Mluttcrs about’, is changeable,* and he enjoys the fruits, 
pleasures and pains (even pains are a pleasure to him, the 
ignorant soul) and fondly clings to ^he body, and performs 
karma (iii, 18. iv. 5 and 6.) 

" But he who is endowed with qualities, and performs 
Karma that are to bear fruit and enjoys the reward of what- 
ever he has done, migrates through his own works, the lord of 
life, assuming all forms, led by the three guijas and the three 
paths ” (vi. 7). 

And yet this soul is of the image of God, is infinite and 
brilliant like the Sun, endowed with Ichcha and Jnana, and is 
sinless. 

The Supreme One who witnesses all his doings, dwelling 
within him, without Himself being tainted by the contact, helps 
to secure" the ripening of his mala, and waits till the soul 
attains to that condition of perfect balancing in good and evil, 
(v. 5) by the performance of Chariya, Kriya and Yoga (good 
works, Penance and meditation) with love and knowledge and 
the syllable Praijava, he is blessed by the Lord (i.'6,) and God’s 
grace descends on him (vi. 21 and iii, 20) and he knows and 
sees, with Manas (the supreme grace of God — the spiritual eye) 
(v. 14) ‘The Purusham Mahantam Aditya Varijam, tamasab 
parastat,’ and his fetters (Pa§a) fall of, and sufferings cease and 
he enters the Bliss of the Supreme Brahman, and Eternal Peace. 

That Uvara Prasadam (iii. 20) or Anugrakam or grace 
is necessary is a common belief of the people, and this doctrine 
is not peculiar to this Upanishat alone. The Katha Upanishat 
puts the same doctrine in much stronger language, “That 
(God) cannot be gained by the Veda, nor by under- 
standing, nor by much learning. He whom Atma (God) chooses, 
by him the Atma (God) can be gained.” (i. 2. 23); but even the 
supreme Almighty (God) cannot help him, if he had not turned * 
away from wickedness, and is not tranquil, subdued and at 
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rest, flc(li<.'aling {Arpanam)t all his words, deeds and lliouglus 
to God, (i. 24 ). 

• 

That the doctrine of Bliakti is found well set forth in th.c 
oldest Upanisliats and the Vedas will be apparent by reading 
the texts collated by *lJr. Muir in his leamed “Metrical 
translations from ifanskrit ” under the lieading of ^ S radii ha 
ami Bhahtid 13y the way, this Snuidlia and Bliakti is n<»i 
to be understood as a manifestation of feeling only, at one stage 
of man’s spiritual evolution and unnecessary at another stage, 
but this love is essential to the aspirant wi.ellier he is a 
Dasamargi, iialputramargi, Yogamargi or Jnanamargi. Th:vl 
these four patlis grow one, out ot tlie other, and are not 
independent, and each one of these is hardly po*'!.~iijle to reacli 
williout going thruugh the lower rungs of the ladder, we have 
already pointed out above. 

'rhe Upanishats, all of them, discuss the particular Upasana 
or Ujaisanas which are required for the .‘Salvation of the bound 
soul, and these Upasanas .ire called also \'iiiyas. 

Of these various \’i«]yas, what is called the Daliara 
Upas.ina or \’idya is the most favtuircd of all the Upa.-'anas in 
the .Svciasvalara and Chamlogya, IVib'adaranyaka, Kaf.ha, 
.Mundaka and Kaiv.dya, Alharva bikha and iii llie Bljag.ivad 
Gila. 


The iviiTeni'cs to ihis Yoga praetici- are mi.e. 
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as Akri§a, as Satchichlnanda ParaiiK^Svara, with the particular 
formula that " God is in all beings and all beings are in God.’" 
And various synonyms are used to denote tins heart of man, 
such as Dahara (subtle) Guha (cave), Pupdarika (lotus), 
Brahmapura (city), Hridaya (heart). • 

And the meaning of the words AkaSa, and Vyoma has also 
to be carefully noted. They are synonymous and do not mean 
the Bhuta Akasa, nor the Ma^faSakti or Avidya, but as inter- 
preted fay the Puranas themselves, they mean Chit or Jiiana, 
or, Light or Grace, which is the PaiTiSakti of the Supreme 
l§vara. That tliis Akasa is Chit and not Achit, is further 
proved by the phrases, ChitakSsa and Clndambara, and this 
Chit Sakti is the Devatma-Sakti of our Upanishat, which is 
inherent and concealed in him, (i. 3.) and the supreme ^ikti, 
which is revealed as manifold, inherent (Siva) and manifesting 
as Kriya and Juana (vi. 8). It is this which is called Uma and 
Light and Bhnrgas^ and Savitri and Gayatri. And when we 
understand therefore, this i\kasa, as light and knowledge, the 
Supreme Sakti of God, its description as the highest light, the 
revealer of all forms, the Plighest object of adoration, is clear. 
The description of God also as AkaSa (Sakti) and as dwelling 
in Aka§a (Sakti) will not be conflicting, as no distinction is 
made between Sun and his light, much less between God and 
his Power. $ 

It is this Jiiana Sakti who gives to the Chetana and 
Achetana Prapancha its form and shape and life and love and 
light; but the substance or Upadanali out of which this 

t Cf. Mait. Up. vi. 7, “ Rudra is called Bhargas, thus say the Brah- 
man teachers,” cf. also vi. 28 last para. “The. Shrine (Paramalaya) which 
consists of the Akas in the heart, the blissful, the highest retreat, that is 
our own, that is om Goal, and that is the heat and brightness of the Fire 

and Sun." 

J In the Yajur Veda, this God and Ambika are called Saha, which 
may mean'C^ual or brother and sister. 

% It is Badarayana’s view that there is no other Upadana except God 
and these worlds arise out of God Himself. When a tree springs out of 
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Prapancha is (*voh'ocl is the Mu3'a or Prarlhana, wl.ich also 
dwelling in Him is drawn out and drawn in b^* tl^e Supreme 
Power (Sahli) with just th.c case and dcxP ritv- of a spider 
wliich spans out or in; or of tl;e magician who draws forth, out 
of an cmpt3' basket, fruUs and flowers and sweets. The .Ma^'u 
(meaning also power) is also a bakti of Ilis, (Mu3'asakti), but 
differing from the other Sakli, Ichchii jnana and Kri^’a, just as 
darkness differs from light. As darkness is nccessar\' for rest 
and recuperation, so this power of God also works for our rest 
and recuperation and salvation. And God is called the Lord 
of Maya (Mayin) and “bc^'oiul” all forms of the tree, as 
transcending all the “‘fattva.s, Kala'* «Scc., and as ‘trans- 
cending ‘ Pradhana.’ Wh^* wo arc required to contemplate 
God as Akas.i, Light or Chit i.s, dial by liiis Light ah'ue wc 
can know Mini, and as such Light; and it is as Light, Chit 
God is immanent in llie world, and omnipresent. And this 
brings out again the reason why this Chit is called .\kasa, llie 
most subtle and invisible and omnipresent element we iiavc 
in Nature. 


Goil is present in all nature and pervades it, as oil in seeds, 
butler in i,V;rr ami fne in w«'f'<l ;i 15). .*\iul lliis all perva>ive- 
m-ijs is liujs explained in a text of th.c Ath.srv.i bira.^ Mpai.i -i at 
Why i^ it called Sai va Vyajii? It is so called 1 et au e like 
ciiuVising and soaking it-.cif ih.rough ant! ll. rough tia: 
Ku(!a (Milk or sied], it pervadis cvrr\' cre.titil diing through 
and through ;is warp and woof.” 

Ami as by reason of thi-. perv.isivcm .'vS, n*. tiling cou!i! be* 
iinagincd as c.\i>ting uui ««i Mim, li.c wi • 'i- i- i.iibd .d'o 
Ik'.diin.tn, tiu* w!h'Ii‘, Witi; liu- jarUami !■ ci..- iv. i<.i 

a^ the Cl.i laua-Acia-iai'a Pc-ipiri'-J:.;. h a:;: dd. u.ica Ciat 
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&i!cti, and Himself the Soul of this vast vvliole. And as all of 
us form but parts of him, \vc are also enjoined to be kind to one 
another, for, whatever we do to each other will be also done to 
His body. We quote the following from Srikaijtha Siva- 
charya's commentary in which this point is discussed. 

“ All this is Brahman, as beginning, ending, and breathing 
in Him ; and therefore let a man meditate on him." 

"This passage maybe explained as follows: The origin, 
existence and end of all this depends on Brahman. All this, 
both the sentient and insentient existence, is verily Brahman, 
and therefore let a man meditate on Brahman, tranquil in mind. 
Just as the water-bubbles which have their origin, existence 
and end in the ocean, are found to be only forms of that 
ocean, so too, that which depends for its orign, etc., on 
Brahman associated with Sakti must be made of Brahman and 
nothing else. Nothing distinct from him is ever perceived. 
Accordingly in the Atharva-Siras, it has been declared by 
I§ana as follows:— 

" Alone I was at first, (alone) I am and shall be 
There is none else distinct from He.” 

And then was declared by him in the words " I am Brahman, ” 
that the whole universe is his own form. And in the words 
" He entered the more hidden from (or than) the hidden one " 
&c., his entering into the universe is given as a reason for the 
whole universe being his own form. Thus this universe 
having no orign, existence or end outside Brahman, is not 
a quite distinct thing from Brahman. Accordingly the 
learned say: — 

" His §aktis or energies (form) the whole world, and the 
Mahe§a or the great lord is the energetic Saktiman. Never 
can energy exist distinct from the energetic. Unity of these 
two is eternal, like that of fire and heat, inasmuch as un- 
separateness always exists between energy and the energe- 
tic. Wherefore supreme energy belongs to the supreme 
Atman, since the two are rekUed to each other as substance and 
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attribute. The energy of heat is not conceived to be distinct 
from fire” and so on. 

Vayu-Samhita too says: (Parva, 25, ch. 18 and 19). 

" From Sakti up to earth, (the whole world) is born of the 
principle Siva. By him’alone, it is pervaded,, as the jar &c., by 
clay. His variegated Supreme Sakti, whose form is know- 
ledge and bliss, appears as one and many, like the light of the 
sun. ” 

The following passage of the Sruti speak of Para-Brahman 
as possessed of infinite powers of creating, ruling and maintain- 
ing the world, all inherent in him. 

“ His Supreme Sakti is spoken of as manifold, inherent, 
endued with the activity of knowledge and life.” (Svetas. 6-8). 

” One verily is Rudra, — they were not for a second — who 
rules these worlds with the powers of the ruling.” (3-2). 

“ In short, on the authority of the Sruti, Smriti, Itihasa, 
Puraija, and the saying of the learned, the Supreme Sakti 
whose manifold manifestation, this whole universe of Chit and 
Achit is, whose being is composed of Supreme Existence, Intelli- 
gence and unlimited by space and time — is inherent in the 
nature of Siva, the Supreme Brahman, and constitutes His own 
essential form and quality. Apart from Sakti, He cannot be the 
Omniscient, the Omnipotent, the cause of all, the all controlling, 
the all adorable, the all-gracious, the means of attaining all 
aspirations, and the omnipresent ; and, moreover, such grand 
designations as " Mahesvara”, the Supreme Lord, “ Mahadeva,” 
the Supreme Deity ^ and Rudra, the expeller of paint cannot 
apply to him. Thus, it is Brahman whose body is the whole 
sentient and insentient universe, and who is denoted by 
all words. Just as the word ‘blue’ denotes not the blue 
colour only, but also the lotus which is of a blue colour, 
so does the word ‘universe’ also denotes Brahman. There- 
fore such passages as “All is Rudra verily” teach that 
Brahman is denoted by all words. Accordingly the passage 
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“ All this, verily, is Brahman ” refers to Brahman whose body, 
the whole of t!ic sentient and unseniient universe is: The uni- 
veisc being thus a form of Brahman and being therefore not an 
object of hatred &c., let every one be peaceful at heart and wor- 
ship Brahman, This doctrine is clearly expounded even in the 
puraijic texts such as the following The body of the God of 
Gods is this universe, moving and uninoving. This, the Jivas 
(PaSus) do not know, owing to the mighty bondage. They say 
scntiency is Vidya, and insenticncy Avidya. The whole uni- 
verse of Vidya and Avidya form no doubt the body of the 
Lord, the first cause of all ; for the whole universe is subject 
to Him.’* 

“The word “ sat ” is used by the wise to denote the real 
and the good, ‘asat' is used by Vedic teachers to denote the 
contrary. The whole universe of the sa( and the asat is the 
body of Him who is on high. Just as, by the watering of the 
roots of a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the worship of 
Siva, the universe which is His body, is nourished. Atman 
is the eighth body, of Siva the Parame§vara, pervading all 
other bodies. 

“ Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. If 
any embodied being whatsoever be subjected to constraint, it 
will be quite repugnant to the eight-bodied lord; as to this 
there is no doubt. Doing good to all, kindness to all, afford- 
ing shelter to all, this they hold, is the worshipping of Siva,” 
and so on. 

“Brahman being all-Formed, it is but right to say “all is 
Brahman" and every one be peaceful and worship “ Brahman.” 
Wherefore it is Brahman Avho in the opening passage is stated 
to be the object of worship, that is also spoken of as manomayS, 
as partaking of the nature of fuanas, and so on. Neither 
should it be supposed that the partaking of the nature of 
manas is a characteristic mark of a samsarin ; for Brahman may 
limit Himself by assuming a shape which can form an object of 

worship. ” 
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“That which,” therefore, “eternally rests within the 
Atraa,” (i 12), “dwells in the cave (of the heart) of all beings,” 
(iii 1 1), “ is the greater than the great, smaller than the small, 
hiddeii in the heart of the . creature ” (iii 20), “hidden in all 
beings; - like the subtloi film,” (iv 16), “and subtler than 
subtle ” (iv 14), the wise should seize in the body (heart) by 
means of the praijava, within himself, and by the drill of 
meditation and penance, (1-14), they should, *with the mind 
towards the hearty Tove the old Brahman, by the grace of 
Savitri’ (Light or Chit-Sakti) (i 1-7 and 8), ‘grasping by the 
Manas ’ (Sakti), (v 14), and perceive ‘ by the heart, by the soul, 
by the mind,* (iv 17), in the Highest Turiyatita plane, where 
Siva Dwells alone, the Eternal and the Adorable Light, this 
most Ancient of Days, Siva the Blissful and Benign Being, 
the great Purusha of sunlike brilliancy, dwelling in the Highest 
Vyomat then their fetters (pasa) fall off, they will cross over to 
the other shore, after passing through the torrents that cause 
fear, (ii 8.) their darkness (x^haiikara, Apava) will vanish, and all 
material bodies (Maya) will fall off, and they will enter into 
the supreme Bliss and Peace. 

The various steps, psychological and spiritual, by which 
the sanctification of the Soul is accomplished is stated beautir 
fully in i. 10, “From meditating on Him, from joining Him, 
from becoming one with him, there is further cessation of all 
Maya (bodies-births) in the end.” In a most beautiful address 
on the famous text of St. Paul which runs, 

We, all, with unveiled face, reflecting as a mirror, the 
Glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from 
Glory to Glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit ”, 

. Professor Henry Drummond, who is said to have revolu- 
tionized Christian thought in the last few decades, calls these 
the laws of reflection, and of assimilation. He instances the iron 
which gets magnetized and becomes a magnet, and a mirror, 
getting rid of its dust, reflects the glorious light and becomes 
merged with it and lost. And he remarks “All men are 
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mirrors — that is, the first law on which this formula is based. 
One of the aptest descriptions of a human being; is that he is a 
mirror." And our Upanishat contains fortunately the self- 
same description and illustration. 

“ As a metal disk (mirror), tarnished by dust, shines bright 
again after it has been cleaned, so is the one incarnate person 
satisfied and freed from grief, after he has seen the real (pure) 
Nature of himself," " And when by the real nature of his self, 
he secs as by a lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then 
having known the unborn eternal God, who transcends all the 
tattvas, he is freed from all fetters (pa 5 a), (ii. 14 & 15). The 
first text would simply read, in Drummond’s language, “ see, 
reflect and become God." 

It only remains for us now to point out that the second 
verse of the first adhyaj'-a is mistranslated by Roer, Max 
Muller, Mead and others. They contain terms which are not 
known to the systems they are familiar with, and they are alone 
preserved in the Siddhanta system. The terms are ^Kaldt 
^Svabho,' 'Niyati,* ^ Ichchdt * Bhuta^ ^Yoiih' * Pnritsha,' and. 
they are also referred to as 'Yonisvabho ’ &c., in v. 4. and in 
vi. I ‘Svabho* and *Kald* 

We stated that the different schools differed in the 
enumeration of the tattvas or categories but most of them 
stopped with Prakpti or Pradhana and Purusha, the highest 
in their list, the 24th and 25th principle {Vide, Sentinathaiyar’s 
Table of Tattvas, published in Madras 1899), but the Siddhanta 
school postulated above this, other tattvas or principles, making 
up the whole number into 36. These higher tattvas were, 
Ragara (Ichcha) Vidya, Niyati, Kala, Kala, (constituting what 
is called the soul’s, the purusha’s Paiicha Kanchukam), Maya, 
Suddha Vidya, Mahesvara, SadSsiva, Bindhu (or Sakti) and 
Nadam (Siva). And the terms used in our text is Kala, 
Svabho or Kala, Niyati, Ichcha, or Ragam, Bhuta or Vidya and 
Yoni or Suddha Maya, and Purusha or soul. That our 
interpretation is genuine we could show by quoting the 
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authority of the author of a Puriiriai who at any rate is anterior 
to all the commentators whose explanations we now possess. 
The following^ occurs in Kailasa Samhita of Vayu Purana and 
it refers to the Svetasvatara text, 

“ Purushasyatu, Bhfiklritvam. Pratipamasya, Bhojanecha 
Prayatnatah. Antarahg’ala3’'atatva pafichakam Prakirtitam. 
Nirgateh kala, ragaScha Vidyacha Tadanantaram kala Chupan- 
chakamidam Mayotpannam Munisvara, Mayantu Prakritim 
Viclyan Maya Sruti etpita. Tajjanegetani Tattvani §truti 
Yuktani nasamSayalj, Katasva bhavoni yatpiti Cha §rutira- 
bravit elat pahehakam evasj^a paiichakanchuka Muchyate. 
Ajanan paucha tatvani vidvanapi Vimudhadhilj. Ni3^atyad- 
hastat prabrute ruparishthah pumanayam Vidyatatvamidam 
proktam. 

The following verse occurs in the Brahmaijda Puraija : — 

“ Purushau Niyati kalaragaScha kala Vidyecha mayaya" 

And this is from Vayu Samhita: “Maya Kalamavasrujat 
Nii^atiiicha Kalam Vidyam Kalato Ragapurushau.” 
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Nobody wiio has the least insig^ht into the pages of th&. 
sacred Kura] will fail to endorse the remark of the veteran Tamil 
scholar, Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, that this is a work unparalleled 
in any language. The merits of the work are so apparent that, 
even at its very birth, it received the highest encomiums of the 
proudest scholars of the day, the Paijdits of the far-famed 
Madura College or Sahgam. The tradition that the author 
was of low birth only heightens the value of the apprecialions 
thus showered on him. One of the Collegians compares it to 
the Veda, and another says, unlike the Veda, Tiruvalluvar’s 
words do not lose their merit by anybody repeating them. One 
speaks of it as containing everything worth knowing, and 
another that there is nothing which is not contained in 
this work. One says that the words are sweeter than the 
Heavenly Ambrosia, and unfikc the latter, can be partaken of 
by everybody. And as the poet utters these words even our 
own mouth begins to wator. Another says they are sweet food 
to the mind, sweet to the ear and sweet to the tongue, and the 
great panacea for the ills of Karma. One compares it to the sun 
which dispelling the deep darkness of ignorance, makes the 
lotus of the heart bloom forth. Another compares it to the 
lamp dispelling our mental darkness, with the oil-can of 
Dharma^ and wick of Artha, and ghee of Kama, words of 
lection— the flame, and the short metres— the lamp-stand. Its 
brevity, not bordering on unintelligibility or ambiguity as do 
niost of the sutras in Sanskrit, its perfection of expression and 
style, its deepness are all matters taken up for praise by these 
learned Collegians. And what is more, the poet Kalladar 
brings out in his verse its most prominent character, its uni- 
versality. People wrangle about this or that being the truth, 
and they range themselves into various schools, but all are 
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agreed about the truth of the words uttered by Tiruvajluvar. 
And since his time, all religionists, Buddhists and Jains, ^aivas 
and Vaishijavas have all claimed him as their own. And we 
need not enquire wherefrom he derived his truths. It is enough 
to acknowledge that it is perfection of Truth, if one can say so, 
a Perfect Ethical and Religious Code, a perfection of art and 
thought. Indeed, a close study of the work will bring out ite 
perfect scientific basis and each part, and each chapter, and 
each verse is placed one after the other in a perfect chain of 
logical arrangement and argument. And may we hope that 
some ardent student of the Kural will work out from it a 
perfect theory of ethics, both private and international. 

One more remark, and this will introduce us to the chapter 
of the book we have taken up for translation and elucidation. 
It is usually remarked, following the main divisions of the book 
into Dharma, Artha and Kama Quir^ekf ^esruii, that the 
author has left out the discussion of the last Purushartha or 
Moksha, aff®, on the ground that religion is a matter which will 
give room for difference and dispute. But is it true that there 
are no universal truths of religion and did our author leave 
them unsaid ? His own contemporaries did not understand him 
as doing so, but have stated in their encomiums that he has 
explained all the four Purushartams and that he has shown the 
path to Moksha. And the Rev. Dr. Pope in his short paper on 
the Ethics of Kural holds that Tiruvaljuvar bases his ethics on 
the grand truths of Tripadartha, Pathi, Pasu and Pa§a. In 
fact, his creed is not a godless creed like that of the Jains or 
Buddhists. In this respect, there is disparity between the 
Naladi and this work. Our author’s God is the ‘first Cause and 
Lord’ ‘ .gj^usfiiissr,’ He is ‘ Intelligent,’ ‘su/rju^iajsDT’ ; He ‘resides in 
the heart of his creatures’ ‘L06u/ru5«n^(?iijS@)SBr,’ He is ‘Immaculate, 
untainted by likes and dislikes’, *Qevsh®^^ Q^j^i^itsswuScvit^j 
He is the ‘ Lord of Lords ’ and * king of kings ’ ‘ ^co^sjeer,’ He 
is ‘incomparable’, *^53rs@a;c3mujJ5vst/r;5(rsar,’ He is the ‘source of 
all Dharma and Beneficent’, ‘ He 'has eight 
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attributes’, •erc^(^csot,i/BiTcar' (j.e. sclf-dcpenclciit or self-possescd, 
the Pure, Self-Luminous, the AH Knowing, the Ever-Free, the 
Beneficent, the Infinitely Powerful, and Infinitely Blissful. 
Parimelajagar rejects all other interpretations of eicioT^sssiih) and 
tlie Eternal Truth Quj'uuQuncQsir and the Perfect and Good Being 
*Q^u)QuiT(^ar.*-^ No amount of learning is of any good unless a 
man believes in the existence of God and worships I-Iis feet in 
all love and truth. And without such knowledge and such 
conduct, the mere attaining of ethical perfection is of no use 
(“ gtt/c!(sr{rQci/iu ,0 *• &:c,) The true way to get rid of our bonds is 
to reach the feet of the Ever-Free. And these bonds are not 
mere myths but they arc caused by our own ignorance, 
Avidya, Ahankara or Aiiava which is eternal, Anadi. And 
then, the chain of causation following karma into endless births 
and suffering is worked out, and the means or Sadana required 
to get freed from these bonds are fully shown, and of all the 
means, the greatest Sadana is to reach Mim who is past all 
thought and speech ; and unless this is done, it is useless to 
hope to get our cares destroyed. And as all these principles 
are fully explained in chapter 36 on a pio' ‘How to 

perceive truth,’ we have translated the same below, adopting 
almost the language of Dr. G. U. Pope, together with the 
famous commentary of Parimelalagar, with some running 
notes, to show how far this is embodied in the Advaita- 
Siddhanta. Of course the language of the Kural is the 
language of the Saivite writers of the past 2000 years ; and no 
wonder, the truths expounded by all of them should be 
the same. 

How TO Perceive Truth? 

That is, we know the truth when we know the nature of 
Birth and freedom (Moksha) and the causes thereof, free from 
error and doubt. This the Sanskritists call TatvajMna. As 
this knowledge arises after desiring the desire of Him who has 

Paodit Savariroyan derives ‘ Sivam ' from ‘ ' and our Saint 

uses very frequently. 
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no desire, this chapter is placed in consequence after the 
chapter on ' ‘Sanyasa.* 

«i 

I, Quir0(sn^ e\iwp<oa)jDu Qufr0Qeirear £jieatst0 

iD0eiriT(^ ti)n@ju iSI/sui-j- 

The delusion whereby men deem that the truth which is not, 

That is the cause of hapless birth. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

This delusion consists in believing such books and doctrines 
which hold that there is no rebirth, no fruits of both kinds of 
Karma, and that there is no God and such like, to be the. true 
books and doctrines. This delusive belief is same as when one 
mistakes one thing for another, a block for a man, shell for 
silver. delusion, unud-sih, a-eaBryfa/, error, 

Avidya or ignorance are all synonymous words. As it is only 
sorrow that is reaped in all the four kinds of birth as Devas, 
men, animal and astrals, this couplet explains that birth is 
sorrowful and Avidya or error is its cause. 

Note. 

By altering Only a single letter in the first line an ‘ ‘ a * into 

(QuiT0(Sfre»Go into QL.iT0sif)^sci) the meaning of the whole 
passage will be altered, and we will have a new system of philosophy 
directly opposed to our author’s. Instead of it being then the truth, it will 
become the opposite of it. This is the same question which has arisen in 
interpreting the negative prefix in the word ‘Advaita.’ This ‘a’ or *na’ is 
interpreted in two ways either as meaning ‘ .S/iusu ' ‘not’ or ‘ ’ 

‘no,’ though the distinction in the English equivalents will not be very 
apparent. This is its ‘ ' or ‘ ^earstamu Ouff^ar. ’ 

Siddhantins, of course, accept the fonner interpretation, and most 
followers of Sankara prefer the latter one. This latter view involves the 
negation of one of the two or may be both of the postulates in ‘ Advaita.* 
Over this question, a huge war has raged and volumes have been written 
by the late Sri-la-Sri Somasundara Niyagar and his followers on 
one side, and the late Ratna Chettiyar and of his ilk on the other side. 
Anyhow, Saint TiruvalJuvar’s meaning is clear. does not mean to 
repudiate anything as unreal or non-existent. Melusion or erjor^ 
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consists in mistaking one existent thing as the shell, for another existent 
thing as silver. To him, to know the truth, is to understand the true 
nature of each one thing. The question of reality or unreality does not 
come in. Only one must not mistake one thing for the other or doubt its 
nature. It will be sufilcient requirement of the definition, if one under- 
stands the true nature of iGod and man and the world, and one need not 
beleive any of these to be unreal. One of ’such truths is that birth is 
sorrowful. This can be proved to be true. But one’s ignorance or 
delusion comes when one takes this actual sorrow as happiness. You thinlr 
that with this body, there is an end altogether when in fact there are 
future births. Believing that there is no future life and future birth, one 
does not believe that there can be a soul; and if there is one, one thinks the 
body itself is the soul and believing so, all one’s energies in this world are 
directed solely towards what would procure the greatest pleasure and 
gratification of one’s senses, and one does not care what means one adopts 
provided one’s passions are gratified. As it is, the whole foundation of 
morality will be undermined and one need have neither fear of men nor of 
God. All this is the result of w'ant of knowledge of the true nature of his 
body and himself, and this ignorance is the cause of his birth. This 
ignorance is a fact, and to believe that this ignorance is itself unreal will 
be error or false knowledge. It is only when a man knows that he is 
ignorant, that he will learn and try to remove his ignorance. But can this 
ignorance be removed ? Yes. If so, how ? This question is answered 
in the next couplet. 

2 ., ttSssruto uujc5@ ix06?3r/X'® 

stru-Q tusuad(^. 

Darkness departs and rapture springs to men who see 
The mystic vision pure from all delusion free. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

i)0oo-, darkness is hell. ‘The mystic vision pure’ is the 
supreme object of knowledge. By this couplet is explained that 
by freedom is meant NiratisayUnanda and the Kdrana, 

for this, the Supreme Being. 

Note. 

Darkness and ignorance, Lightand knowledge have at all times arid in 
all climes been used synonymously and no two things are so analogous in 
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nature as these two pairs of words. When will darkness vanish ? When 
the sun rises. When will the sun rise ? After the night is past. When 
will ignorance cease ? When the source of all lights arises in his heart ? 
When will this be ? When he has attained to a well balanced mind 
(^(TjaS/ScwOiu/ruL/). The il^^atchayam and Pathijuanam are distinct 
facts, though the first is not possible without the second. This couplet 
answers all those who say if the ignorance was eternally attachd to the 
soul, it cannot be removed, and even if it be removed what follows is 
only a blank and that no Divine Power is required to give one freedom. 
This couplet and verse 4 below which gives a most distinct reply to the 
Buddhist view will remove all doubts as to whether he is a Siddhanli or a 
Buddhist or a Jain. But some of these truths even when known to a 
man, doubt often oppresses him, environed by a host of dogmatists who 
each asserts his own dogma is the only truth. In the next couplet, it is 
stated that even this doubt is the cause of birth, and the means of getting 
rid of this doubt is also stated. 

Qjitcar iSGSiiitu 

When doubts disperse and clearness is gained, 

Nearer is heaven than earth to sage's soul. 

Pari:.iel<\lagar's Co.m.me.ntary. 


Doubt (SiuJj) is knowing a thing variously. That is 
doubting if there is or is not God and Karina and Rebirth 
and without definite belief in anything. This is the same 
as doubting a thing as water or a mirage, rope or a snake. 
As it is natural to every system to refute other doctrines 
and establish its own, the doubts arising from such a 
multitude of doctrines, those sages well practised in Yoga 
will remove, by their Svanubhuli or e.xperience, and attain 
to real knowledge; and hence llie^' are called 


As they reach higher and higher Yugic 


experience, their attachment to the world grows less and less; 


hence, the author’s statement that 


“heaven is nearer" etc. 


By this couplet is explained that doubtful knowledge is a 


cause of birth. 
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Note. 

Yoga is a means and not an end. Till Yoga merges into knowledge, 
no real knowledge is gained. Even the highest Yoga is no good, unless the 
iinal goal is reached from whence there is no retarn. The attainment of 
Yoga is really difiicult, but this is not all. One can subdue liis passions and 
desires, and control his senses, but unless he has the “ Vision pure,” ‘The 
only Truth,’ then this attaimnent will be only for a time, and the man 
will again be a prey to his senses. To meet this special Buddhist view 
that the attainment of mere extinction of all desires is Nirvaiia, and that 
there is no such thing as Brahma-Nirvapa, is the special object of the 
next couplet. 

4 . Qu^esatr uiudSt^rQ/r 

Qii)dj‘ijS3crii 

Five-fold perception gained, what benefits accrue 
To them ^Yhose spirit lacks perception of the True. 

Parimelau\gar’s Commentary. 

Five-fold perception is the Manas. By 'gained' is meant, 
the controlling of the manas and concentrating of it in Diirana. 
As training of this alone is not sufficient, the author says there 
is no benefit, and he brings out by the how difficult a feat 
even this attainment of Darana is. By these two couplets, the 
greatness of Pathijiiuna is explained by pointing out that with- 
out this attainment, no Moksha is possible. (And the nature of 
this Pathijnana is the subject of the next couplet). 

5. 6ruOu/r0ir <sx ^ p<ss<3aji^ i£uQun0sir 

QwiLiuQuir0.ciT sireoTu 

Whatever thing, of whatsoever kind it be, 

' Tis wisdom's part in each the real thing to see. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary . 

That is, one must perceive the truth immanent in every 
thing, after getting rid of our ordinary notions of them. In the 
phrase lunlssrssu. Qo^ixJinirs^fft^Q-s^trsS^thQuaeiBfl, 

the words may mean ordinarily the name of king Seraman of a 
particular description, but they may mean more particularly 
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the Tattvas from earth to Purusha. When examined and 
rendered into their final causes, what finally remains is none ,pf 
this cause and effect, but the Highest Truth, and His knowledge 
is the true knowledge. By this couplet, is explained the nature 
of this true knowledge. • 

Note 

This is one of the most oft-quoted couplets of KuraJ, and is put to 
more general uses than what is intended here. One has not to go far to 
discover the Supreme Being and know Him. He is in everything ; but 
one must lose light of the apparent to gain the real. God is in the earth 
but the earth is not God ; God is in water but water is not God, and so 
through every Tattva, and lastly, God is in the soul, but the soul is not 
God. When one has so learned to discriminate and distinguish, then only 
will he attain to Patijnanam. In the next three couplets, the Sadana 
required for attaining this Patijnanam is given. And the first requisite, 
is hearing or learning. 

6 . QioujuQuir^^ semt—nir 

lop^ekrQ euirsrn Qis;S. 

Who learn and here the knowledge of the true obtain, 

Shall find the path that cometh not again. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

By ‘ learn,’ the author means learning from every body and 
at all times. By ‘here,’ the author brings out the greatness of 
human birth wherefrom alone one can attain Moksha. 

“The path that cometh not again’’ is the path to Moksha. 
The means or Sadana for knowing The First cause, the cause of 
one’s attaining Moksha are of three kinds: they are QsmeS, 
Hearing or study, eSwiRa^uo, Reflection, u/ra^Ssw, Bavana or Realis- 
ing. (In Sanskrit Sravana, Manana and Nidhidyasana ). This 
couplet explains Sravana. 

Note. 

s. 

Though the commentator’s idea of what is to be learnt is very large, 
yet the correction conveyed in the following stanza of N^adiyar is 
important.. 


20 
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adiioS a®»iruSou ajbuQin 
Quidoca iS2sisri9p tSIssd^um — Q/S6frf,d]^ik 
^nifiuis /gmtJ3C!i{mu.iu apuQo) iQjTir^uj 
uir^imr QptBik^, 

« In this matchless verse," says Dr. Pope, " not a syllabJe could be 
spared ; while almost every word is common and easy, yet is the very 
fittest, and is used in its exact meaning. It is somewhat archaic has a 
fascinating air of mystery pleasantly exercises and amply rewards the 
students’ ingenuityi—seems dark at first, but once lit up, sparkles forever. 

“This dtew/r— shore suggests a metaphor : * learning is a shoreless- 
infinite —ocean.’ 

“ Then comes the simple antithesis, * the learner's days are few.’ In 
Tamil the use of the same root twice (in and apuaiir) and again in 
the third line («pu<?o/) imports an added charm. 

“ Into these perfectly (to Tamil ears) harmonious lines is compressed 
a whole chapter . 

“The subject of study (.sJesS with a plural verb) is infinitely numer- 
ous ; but the learner's days are few ; and if it be calmly thought out, men 
are liable to many diseases, [trsajil, natural infirmities or ‘ bonds’ that 
enfeeble and restrict]. Youthful enthusiasm may lead men to anticipate 
great and varried triumphs ; calm reflection teaches them their natural 
weakness. So, men should learn with discrimination [Qp&reifl^) examin- 
ing closely (<^!TniJu) things befitting suit, satisfy, gladden them) 

with intelligence, (QpiBiss>) like that of the bird (the semi divine Harasa, 
that drinks only the milk and leaves the water, when these mingled are 
presented to it ? " 

7 * eirQpeireir ^eenrif}^ pq^p2s^uJiTu 

<s(rvaQ<sisemi-{r iSput^. 

The mind that knows with certitude what is (First-Cause) and 
ponders well 

Its thoughts on birth again to other life need not to dwell. 

Commentary. 

This explains ‘manana.’ 

8 . iSpuQuear^th Qupstowiikia^ QpihQum^ih 
(S/rdbru 

When the folly of desiring birth departs, the soul can view 
The emit<i<^ Home of The Good Being, this is wisdom true. 
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Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

Birth and ignorance,^ and Exalted Home and Truth are 
really related as effect and cause, they are given inversely in 
this couplet. Of the five faults, as ignorance is the cause of ■ 
even the other faults, the author has stated this as the cause of 
birth. As Moksha is higher, than all other things, it is spoken 
of as the ‘ exalted.’ The First Cause is spoken of as the ‘ Good 
Being,’ inasmuch as He is eternal .without birth and death, as 
all other things are too insignificant to taint Him by their 
contacts, and as He remains the same without change or taint 
at all time, though immanent in all things. Hence also. He is 
spoken of above as the ‘True Being’ (QLoiLuQuir^elr) and the 
Existent The “viewing" is the soul losing its Mala 

by constantly realising' or practising, (uirsSjs^eo, Bavana) so 
that it may become one with God This Bavana 

is also called Samadhi or Sitkla Dhyana. As it is commonly 
held by all schools of people that the sbul when it leaves the 
body becomes that which it fancied at the time 

tutrQ^rrdsrsi/ uir^.iauuLLi—^ Q^irearsuutir^etiir^ te.f 

is born assuming that body to which it yearned at the time of 
death), and so, too, as it is necessary for people who aspire after 
Moksha to contemplate on the Transcendent Being, so that their 
thoughts on birth may cease, there is no better means than this 
Sadana for practice beforehand always. Thus Bavana is 
explained in this couplet. 

Note. 

The commentator proves his thesis by taking the common form of 
belief held by all people. Every one believes that the form he sees, the 
object he is after, the idea which possesses him at the moment of one’s 
death, will give him a similar form at the future birth, and stories are 
current about a rishi who was fondling a deer being bom a deer etc. 
V But these do not know on what principle this is based ; and except in the 
Siddhanta works, this principle is nowhere expounded. The principle 
involved regards the nature of the Soul, which is stated briefly and 
tersely by St. Meykandan as ‘ ’ ‘ tkat, that becomes ’ 

as ' ‘that becomes th^t to which it is 
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attached' by St. Aru] Nandi, v/hi;!i is paraphra.sed again by St, 
Tayunuuiavar as 

“ up,'Rch‘ ^.‘jj--xuauir^drp/ 

uikfSiopih u^ff) Hi<i2^ruj 

‘ Like the dirt-removed crystal which becomes of the nature of that 
to which it is attached.’ St. *1 iruvajjuvar himself has clearly expressed 
this principle in the verse uppi See of the last chapter, 
and in the second verse of this chapter, and in the next verse 
csaH^ &C " and verses 4, 5, 7 and 8 of the first chapter, wherein he 
shows that unless the soul leaves its clinging to one, it cannot cling to 
another, from whence h deduced the principle (uppi sG^/rijidr^r? tS^cvirsaui) 
that the soul cannot have any independent existence or form unless it is 
clinging to one thing, (the w'orld or body in Bandha) or the other (God in 
Moksha), and while so attached, it identifies itself so thoroughly, that it 
is impossible to discover its separate personality. Hence it was that a 
Tyndal, an Huxley and a Bain with all their minute anatomical, biological 
and psychological analysis were not able to discover a mind in the body 
different from the body, though they could feel that the result was not 
very satisfactory. The e.\press language used by the commentator 
ujffOpirdrpi unsSdau uiLu.^ Q^trdsrpiji'* 

puiSpQs^^SiirT'jj u{r3j2ssr QsQppQuirQ^il.® G^su^^uQuQtscrQiu uirsSp 
pd) Qajss3-®ih" as will appear from the beautiful stanza we quote below 
from St. Aru] Nandi, will show to whom he is indebted for the 
explantion. 

S^lJSQpi5CrSSr3\iQst)QsS'Sn'33(j^^'£S^Bp 
Qpasian^Q^^Qpstr p p3idr(^esffsrpssouun Qso 
Qs^ttoQu>zsnjum3sspGpirdrpi3iidrQsj^(dr/£t 
eSssiri—a ^u}u:soiSJaQstr<^o3[fu330i—p^iiitis}rp^dr 
sSL-tDf^tL{u>p}Gua etisSu:eosopiifU)SS3L^ii{U3 


uir2S3a<3Q<foeo^3i0uutr3upmp'SaiTGssr " 

The word utrai&w (Bavana) is important. Biivana, Sadana, Dhyana, 
Yoga are all more or less synonymous terms. It means practice by 
symbolic meditation or realization. You fancy fixedly yon are 
one with that and you become that. And this is the principle which 
underlies all the Mahavahyas ‘Tattvamasi’ &c. For fuller treatm^t, 
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see ^ivajiiuuabodliam ; and The Siddhauta Dipihd, Vol. II, the article ‘ Mind 
and Body.’ 

9. cFiTiTLjcssriTii^ a=iriTLf ©jor 

^arr^fftr Qisnuj. 

The true support who knbws — ^rejects support he sought before 

Sorrow that clings shall cease and cling to him no more. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

‘^Q^sath' ‘conduct or practice’ here means practice of Yoga. 
This Yoga is of.eight kinds; Yama, Ni3fama, Asana, Prapayfima, 
Prat3^akara, Dharaiia, Dhyiina, and Samadhi. Their explana- 
tions are too long to be given here. See them in the books on 
Yoga. ‘ The sorrows that cling to us’ are the fruits of Karma 
which have yet to be experienced, which are the result of 
infinite Karma performed in births dating from eternity, and 
which give rise to fruits already eaten in past births and in the 
present birth. “Shall cease and cling no more,” as they will 
vanish before Yoga and Jnana like darkness before light. This 
Jains call •a-oiirui^.' As even Good Karma is the seed of birth, 
it is called a ‘ disease.’ The author holds that births will cease 
when the Supreme is perceived by the above-mentioned three 
means. When the births cease, what can all the ills do, as they 
cannot cling to these jfianis well practised in Yoga, and there 
being no support, they will die. This is the purport of the 
stanza. 

Notc. 

The word ‘ ’ in the verse and * u/d jv ’ in the previous chapter 

mean a support or hold. The soul has two such supports, one in Bandha 
and one in Moksha and without such supports it cannot stand. This 
may be compared to a piece of iron held between two magnetic poles, one 
positive, and one negative, or better still to a fruit growing on a tree. 
The fruit is held up by the tree, so long and so long only, as it is raw and 
immature (undeveloped) but so soonjas it is ripe, it reaches the ground 
(Force of gravity) ; fruit, as such, must be united to the tree or the ground. 
What happens is, as the fruit grows riper and riper, the sap of the tree 
does not rise up to the twig and the twig dies, and it falls oflF. So too as 
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man rises liiijlicr, and his desire of the world decrea.ses, and the bonds are 
sundered, he drops into the Feet of the Lord. 

ufFltuitw** .The author of ,i)(i^£!5af}jb^uuij^ajn H explains ‘ jirAi^ezraeii * 
as Dhyana, and ‘ .^frirqOiSL. ' as Satnadhi, the highest Jnana- 

Yoga practices. In the next verse this Pijsatchaya is further explained. 

10 . tSifLout to'uJ^ ‘Slaasu^sirp 

^.s.5/ Qcit-fiOii'.'i) Qiiiroj. 

Parimelalagar’s Commentary. 

The eternal ignorance, avidya, the consequent aliaukdra, 
the feeling of T’ and hnine,‘ the hankering winch desires this or 
that, the eternal desire of this or that object, and dislike or 
hate arising from unsatisfied desire, these five faults are 
enumerated by Sanskritists. The author enumerates only 
three, as ‘ Ahahkara ' can be brought under ‘ Avidya and 
‘hankering’ can be comprised under ‘Desire.’ As these faults 
are burnt up before Jnana-Yoga practices, like cotton before a 
wildfire, so the author speaks of the disappearance of the very 
names of these three faults. As those who do not commit these 
faults, will not commit good or bad Karma caused by them, the 
author states accordingly in this verse that they suffer no pain 
therefrom. As a result of the attainment of True Knowledge, 
the ills of past births and of furture births are destroyed, and 
thus these two verses find a place in these chapter. We learn 
from this also, that what remains to those who have perceived 
the Truth is the present body and ills attaching thereto. 

Note. 

And the next chapter discusses the means of even getting rid of this 
bare bodily infirmity and of guarding against what is called Vasaua Mala. 
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THE ANALOGIES IN THE CiTA. 

Ihcrc is one school of philosophers in India, who are 
inordinately fond of these similes cUicl who at almost every step 
seek the aid of a simile to help them out of their position; and 
these similes have now only become too much hackneyed, and 
they pass from mouth to mouth, afid even educated persons 
repeat them parrot-like, who would easily find out the fallacy, 
if the matter is onl^’’ put before them for a moment. We 
expected at least those learned in the lore of the West to 
explain their subject instead of building all their argument on 
the strength of these doubtful similes and in this respect, even 
JEuropean scholars arc not without reproach. For what shall 
we say of a scholar like Dr. Paul Deussen, if he gives expression 
to the following false analogy? Says he, “And then for him, 
when death comes, no more Saiitsdra. He enters into Brahman, 
like streams into the ocean: he leaves behind him Jidma and 
rftfia, he leaves behind him individmlity, but he does not 
leave behind him his Atman, his Self. It is not the falling of 
the drop into the infinite ocean, it is the whole ocean, becoming 
free from the fetters of ice, returning from its frozen state to 
that what it is really and has never ceased to be, to its own all 
pervading, eternal, almighty nature.” In these few lines, he 
crowds together as may fallacies as there are words in it, and 
we have neither the time nor patience to indicate all of them. 
We will however point out the most glaring of them. The 
soul returning from its migrations to its resting place, its final 
goal was the stream returning to the bosom of the mighty 
ocean. When the stream joins the ocean, it loses its name and 
form ? Does it really do so, and if it did what of that, how is it 
in any way changed? What we generally call a stream is a 
small body of water flowing between two banlcs. The water 
by itself without its local connection cannot be called the 
stream. The moment the water leaves its local connection, it 
ceases to be called stream. So it is not really the stream that 
flows into the ocean but that the water of the stream flowed 
into and mixed with tlie water of the ocean. What makes 
really the difference between the ocean and the stream is the 
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difference in the largeness and snr.allness of the respective 
bodies, and the largeness and smallness of the receptacle. The 
water, in cither receptacle, ds acted on by the sun and wind, is 
tempest-tossed and discoloured and made muddy. The juggle 
by which the learned Doctor converts the stream water, nay a 
drop, into a mighty ocean is not manifest in the illustration.' 
The drop or the stream water is the drop or the stream water 
in the bosom of the ocean though, for the time being, we are 
unable to distinguish its identity. When the identity is lost, its 
individuality is not seen, is lost in a sense also. The water 
remains as water and has not lost its nama and rupa^ though 
this water gets other names by other accidents. It is the 
accident that determines the more specific name, and we will 
have to enquire how the thing acquired this accident or became 
parted from it. Then we come to the figure of the frozen ocean 
and the free ocean. Here is a jump from one figure to another. 
The bound soul was formerly the stream, and the freed soul the 
ocean. In cither case, we observed above, the two bodies of 
water were subject to the same changeability and disabilities 
except that one was larger than the other. Now, the bound 
soul is the frozen ocean and the freed soul is the ocean after it 
had thawed. And the learned Doctor speaks of the fetters of 
ice. What does it matter to the ocean whether it was in a 
frozen condition or otherwise? How does it cease to be 
almighty, all-pervading and eternal when it is frozen than 
when it was not ? One would think that if the ocean’s wishes 
were to be consulted, it would much better like to be frozen 
tl an not, as it would not be subjected to the mercy of the 
Wind, and the Sun and the Moon. Water is water whether it 
remains a liquid or a gas or a solid substance. And it would 
be mere rhetoric to ascribe fetters to it. And this fetter is real 
or fancied, either an evil or a good. If real and an evil, how 
did this fetter happen to be put on. If not, why try to get rid 
of the fetter ? The fetter was put on by the ocean’s own will or 
by another will, more powerful still. If the ocean put it on by 
its own will, it may do so again, and there is no inducement for 
21 
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anybody to try to get rid of this fetter, and "///<? strongest 
support of pure morality, the greatest consolation in the sufferings 
of life and death," would surely be undermined. If by 
another’s will, who is the greater than this Atman ; no doubt 
the Paramalman, which ends in veritable dualism. In the case 
of the ocean itself, it did not become frozen by its own will or 
power. As water, its nature is unstable and changeable, and the 
change is brought about by other causes. If we apply heat to it, 
its liquid condition disappears and it becomes a gas. Withdraw 
the heat, and the more you do it, the water becomes more solid, 
and in tlie arctic regions, where the sun, thousands of times 
more powerful than the ocean water, is altogether absent for 
several months, the water gets affected by cold and darkness, 
and gets fettered in ice. The learned Doctor failed to take 
\stock of the antecedent agent, in the frozening or otherwise of 
the ocean, namely the sun, and hence his error. The Siddhantins 
take the water whether it be that of the smallest rill or that of the 
ocean as analogous to the soul, and the universal AkaS present 
both in the water of the stream and that of the ocean, as the Para- 
meSvara and Paramalman, the universal Supporter, and all- 
Pervader ; and the Glorious Sun is also God, whose pancha- 
kfitya is also felt on the ocean and stream water, in its making 
and increasing and dissolving, and under whose powerful Sakti 
the minor powers of Karma (wind and moon) also find play, 
and the whole cycle of evolution is set agoing. 

i 

And it is this learned Doctor who spoke of the misinterpret” 
ing variations of Sankara's advaita, known under the names of 
Visishtadvaita, Dvaita, etc, and it is the freqent boast of people 
of his ilk, that Sankara’s Advaita is the most universal and 
ancient system, whereas all other forms of Indian philosophy are 
only partial and sectarian and modern; and in the present 
paper, we propose to deal with this claim, to a certain extent 
by taking up the Gita, their most beloved Upanishat, and by 
merely taking the various analogies used by Lord Kyishija, 
we wi’.l show, whether we find among them or not, any of the 
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favourite ami hackneyed f-imiles of this schr/j}, and wIktIkm* ihic 
.similes actually have any bearing on the special tenets of this 
school. 

Tlic ilrsl .simile in the book occurs in chapter ii., 13, 

“Just as in lliis bo'(l3*, childhood and 3’outh and old age 
appertain to the embodied man, so also does it acciuire ar.olher 
bf>dy. ” 

'riiis is a popular enough simile, and its meaning is plain 
but it cannot i)C construed as is done b}'^ Sn’diara, th.at the soul 
undergoes no change or is not alfected h}' the change of avasta.s 
or change of bodies; for it cannot be contended that tije int^dli- 
geiiee of Sankara is in the same embryonic .stage ns tl:at of a 
new born babe, and the denial of tiii.s would also militate 
against all our ideas of evoliitionar}' progiess and the necessity 
for undergoing man^' births. In the previou.s vcitc, Sri 
Ki'ishpa postulated the e-xisteiice of many souls, b}' asserting, 
milher <lid 1 not e.vist, nor thou, nor these rulers of men, and 
no one of us will evt r l.eicafler c<.ase to exi-vl ; “ and lie 
reilerali'S the s.une fact, in eliapter iv, 5, wheie lie alluiie;. to 
liis own former births, wla. h f.ict is also mentioned by ^Irl 
Krishna himself ag..i:i in the S.vsana Par\a and '.lated 

by Vya.s.i in the Yuddh.i I’aiv.i. lly * 1 ’ anil • l!;uir, ami 

¥• 

Mhese', he el( arly due.-> not refer to th> ir b>aiie.> as ^nsn.'.ara 
interprets. 'I’lie ne.\l ligure «/ccuj.'.in Ver.-a; oI the ;aaa: 
cinipler, as a man ta-:t-> ulf worn-imt i I'.-li.e., and put > 
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38, which we have often quoted, “ As fire is covered with 
smoke, as a mirror with dii't, as an embryo is enclosed in a womb, 
so this is covered with it " Sankara explains, "as a bright fire 

is covered with a dark smoke co-existent with it so this is 

covered with desire. " ! The italics are ours. What ‘this’ and 
‘it * are, are seen to be, man and his wisdom-nature, Prakriti- 
ginja— 'Rajas and Desire constraining one to the commission of 
sins. ‘Constrained.’ Sankara explains as a servant by the King. 
Man is enslaved by his passion ; his wisdom is such that it is 
deluded by unwisdom, ignorance (verse 40). Sankara leaves 
these passages quietly enough but when explaining the similar 
passage (xiv, $) “ Sattva, Rajas, Tam as, — these three Guiias, 
O mighty armed, born of Prakfiti, l/ind fast in the body, the 
embodied, the indestructible,” Sankara says, " now one may 
ask: It has been said that the embodied is not tainted (xiii, 31}. 
How then, on the contrary, is it said here that the (Guijas) bind 
him ? We have met this objection by adding ‘ as it zvere'; thus 
‘ they bind him as it were’.” It would have been well for his repu- 
tation, if he had not raised the objection himself and tried to meet 
it in the way he has done. Why did not the Omniscient Lord 
KrDhjia himself add this ‘as it were,' and leave these passages 
alone, apparently contradicting each other. In his explanation, 
he has omitted the force of */asf/ and he has forgotten 
‘ Dragged and constrained ’ and of the co-existent darkness and - 
delusion of the former passage and explanation. There is one 
other passage relating to the soul and its bound condition 
namely verse 21 in chapter xiii itself. " Purusha, as seated in 
Prakfiti, experiences the qualities born of Prakriti) '^attachment 
to qualities is the cause of his birth in good and evil wombs.” 
Lo, the Supreme Self, attaching itself to qualities born of 
Prakfiti, constrained to commit sin, deluded by co-existent 
darkness, having to undergo births and deaths, and getting 
fettered and seeking salvation, and all this * as it were* I What 
a precious excuse would it not prove, this ‘ as it were,* to the 
murderer, the forger, the liar, the thief etc.? Besides, Sankara 
identifies, the embodied of verse 5, xiv, with the * dweller in the 
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nor the good deed of any ; wisdom is enveloped by unwisdom ; 
thereby mortals arc deluded/* 

Here ‘wisdom’ clearly means Atma, Atmajnan, Soul, 
Soul's intelligence. This intelligence is covered b^' ajfiana, 
unwisdom. As contrasted with ignonince-covered soul, there 
stands the ParamCsvara, untouched by evil, though dwelling 
in the body. How is the Soul's wisdom to get rid of the veil 
of unwisdom. If it was able to get rid of this wisdom by .its 
own wisdom, it could have got rid of it the moment it wills so, 
and we will never hear of a soul in bondage. So the illustration 
explains how this is done. Unwisdom is destroyed not by the 
soul’s wisdom (spoken of merely as wisdom) but by Atmajnan, 
Brahmajnan, Sivajnan, leading to the perception and enjoy- 
ment of Sivanaoda, as the darkness covering the individual 
eye, flees before the Rising Glory of the Effulgent Sun, and the 
Sun while it dispels the darkness, at the same time enables the 
eye to exercise its own power of seeing (soul’s wisdom) and' 
makes it see the Sun itself. The reader is requested to read 
the simile as explained, with Sankara’s own explanation and 
form his owm conclusions. 

“ As a lamp in a sheltered spot does not flicker " is the 
simile of the Yogi in Divine Union. * 9ssap 

QpiiOsjirir.'* “Like the waveless sea-water, the jiiani attains 
clearness and calm” is another simile. The water and the 
lamp are by nature changeable, any little gust of wind (karraa- 
mala) can make the one flicker and the other form into ripples. 
But the Sun, or Akasa (God) can neither flicker nor change. 
And this is exactly the simile in ix. 6. The simile in vii. 7 
demands however our prior attention. ** There is naught higher 
than I, O Dhananjaya, in me, all this is woven as a row of gems 
on a string.” Here the string is the Isvara, and the gems, other 
creatures and objects. Neither can the string become the 
gems, nor the gems the string ; it only brings out the distinct- 
ion of the lower and the higher PadSrthas spoken of in verse 
5 and how Isvara supports and upholds the whole universe, as 
a string does support the various gems. 
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The next simile already alluded to is in chapter ix, 6. "As 
the mighty wind moving everywhere rests in the AkaSa, know 
thou that so do all beings "rest in me." And Lord Kfishija 
states the truth explained by this as the Kingly science, the 
Kingly secret, immediately comprehensible ; and well may he 
say so, as this explains the true nature of advaita. The verses 
4 and 5, have to be stated. in full. “ By me all this world is 
pervaded, my form unmanifested. All beings dwell in Me ; and 
I do not dwell in them.” "Nor do beings dwell in me, behold 
my Divine Yoga ! Bearing the beings and not dwelling in 
them is my Self, the cause of beings." With this we might read 
also the similes in xiii, 32 and 33 “ As the all-pervading AkaSa 
is, by reason of its subtlety, never soiled, so God seated in the 
body is not soiled.” "As the oneSun illumines all these worlds 
so does the Kshetri (not Kshetrajna) illumine all Kshetra," and 
the simile in xv. S. “When the Lord (the jiva, the lord of the 
aggregate of the body and the rest — Sankara) acquires a body 
and when he leaves it, he takes these and goes, as the wind takes 
scents from their seats." Here ParameSvara is compared to 
Akasa and the soul, jiva is compared to the wind ; and the 
relation between God and Soul is the same relation as between 
Akasa and wind or things contained in Aka§a. And what is 
this relation ? Logicians and Siddhanlins call this relation as 
Vyapaka Vyapti Sambandam, container and contained. We 
explained in our article on ‘ Mind and Body’ that this was not 
a very apt relation as it has reference to quantity, yet it is 
the best synonym and illustration of the Advaita relation, 
not B6da (Madhva), not Abeda, not Bedabeda (Ramanuja), 
not.Pariijama (Vallabha), not Vivarta (Sankara), but Vyapaka 
Vyapti relation. Taking the five elements, and the order of 
their evolution and involution, it is seen, how all the four evolve 
from and resolve into Akasa. But earth is not water, nor 
water earth, water is not fire nor fire water, fire is not air, nor 
air fire, none of these 'is AkaSa nor Akasa any of these. 
And yet all solids can be reduced to liquids, and liquids, into 
gaseous condition and all disappear into Akasa. The one 
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lower is contained in the one higher, and all in AkaSa, but 
Aka 5 a cannot be said to be conUimcd in any of these, though 
present in each, iiach one is more' subtle and more vast than 
the lower clement, and Akiisa is t!ic most subtle and vastest 
and most pervasive and invisible {‘ my form unmanifested '). 
AkaSa is not capable of any change, though the wind and 
water and fire and earth contained in it, can be contaminated by 
that to which it becomes attached. Wind carries off scents, 
and is subjected to all the forces of sun and moon. Water of 
the ocean becomes saltish, becomes frozen and becomes tempest- 
tossed. The lamp flickers and becomes smoky or bright, 
spreads a fragrant smell or otherwise, by the nature of the cil 
or wood it is burning. I'lie very illustration of sea (space) 
water and winds, is used by Saint Meykaijdan in vii, 3-3 to 
illustrate ignorance not attaching itself to God but to the 
Soul. “ Ignorance will not arise from God who is the True 
Intelligence, as it is Asat (like darkness before siin). The 
soul which is ever united to God is co-eternal with Him. 
The connection of ignorance with the soul is like the connex- 
ion X)f salt with the water of the sea.” The word ^Akasa ‘ 
by the wa3'’ is a technical word, like ‘another,’ ‘antas,’ 
‘jyotis’ etc. and is a synon^TH for God (vide Vedanta Sutras I, 
i-aa and texts quoted thereunder and in the article ‘ House of 
God*, * Chit Ambara ’ in The Siddhanta Dipika, Yol. I. p- 153* 

The simile of streams and the sea occurs in xi, 28, to 
illustrate not the entering into moksha, but undergoing 
dissolution and death. The similes in xv, i and 2, the Ashvatha 
rooted above and spreading below, and in xvii, 61, that “ the 
Lord dwells in the hearts of all beings (jivas) O Arjuna, whirling 
by Ma^^a all beings (as U) mounted on a machine/ are the 
very last to be noted. These are nearly all the similes 
discovered in the Gita, and do we not miss here nearl3^ all 
the favourite similes of the Ma3'avada school, and if so, 
how w'as it the omniscient Lord Krishna failed to use any 

one of them? 



“THE UNION OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHIES.” 


“ All partitions of knowledge should be accepted, rather for lines to 
mark and distinguish than for sections to divide, and separate, so that the 
continuance and entirety of knowledge be preserved.” — Bacon. 

This saying of the greatest and wisest man of his age has 
now greater application in these days and in the land of 
Bharata, than it was in Bacon's own days. It brings out 
clearly enough vvliat the purpose and utmost scope of all 
knowledge can be, and the true principle of toleration and 
liberalism that ought to guide us in our search after knowledge 
and the ascertainment of truth. Unless we carefully sift and 
see what each is, winch is placed before us as knowledge and 
truth and for our acceptance, and mark their lines of similarity 
and difference, we will gradually emerge into, a condition of 
intellectual colour-blindness; we cease to know what is colour 
and what is knowledge and what is truth ; and the final result 
is an intellectual and moral atrophy and death. When in, there- 
fore, seeking to avoid such a catastrophe and suicide, we 
indulge in moral and intellectual disquisitions, the caution has 
to be borne in mind also that such differences in thought should 
never divide people in their mutual sympathies and their 
aspirations in the pursuit of the common good. There is 
no necessity at all for angry discussions or acrimonious 
language. Whatever the capabilities of the human mind 
may be, which may yet remain hidden, yet the human 
mind is in a sense limited. The laws of thought can be 
determined positively, and they are as fixed as possible. 
We can only think on a particular question in a particular 
number of modes and no more, which in number, in their 
permutations and combinations, is fully, exhibited. Difference 
22 
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in point of time, in clime and in natiunality have not affected 
thought in the least. People have given expression to the 
same moral sentiments, the same feelings; and the same 
beauties in nature, and the similarities and the disparities that 
may exist, have been minutely noted by the poets of all lands. 
As such, it would not surprise us if the same theories about 
some of the grand problems of human existence have been 
discussed and held since man began to ask liimself those ques- 
tions, and for ages to come, also the same theories will endure. 
1 l he same stories have been told and the same battles have been 
fought over and over again, but we note also that the honors 
of the war have often rested and followed the predilections of 
the people and the eminence of the stor3' teller for the time 
being. Theories and Schools of Philosophy have had each its 
own hey-day of life and glory, and each has had its fall, and 
a subsequent resurrection. Even in the course of a single 
generation, we see a thinker who is accounted as the greatest 
Philosopher of the day, as one who has revolutionized all 
thought and philosophy, discounted very much and pale before 
the rising stars, whose fads take the popular fancy. By these 
observations, we do not mean to discourage all theorizing but 
onI,y to show the uselessness of any dogmatism upon any 
points, and we, more than ever hold that all partitions of 
knowledge are useful and should be accepted for consideration. 
We have ventured upon these observations as in these days, 
and in this land, what is considered as knowledge and jnanam 
and philosophy is all seeking a narrow groove and partaking 
of an one-sided character, and thereby tending to obliterate 
thought, ignoring the thin and delicate partitions obtaining 
between different kinds of knowledge and the consequences 
could not altogether be beneficial. This process oi ignorance 
.-and obliteration has been going on for some time past, and has 
been mainly assisted by. false or queer notions of what 
constitutes toleration and universalism. The habit of trying to 
defend everything and explain away everything from ones 
own preconceived point of view is clearly a pernicious habit 
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intellectually and morally. The vain search after a fancied 
unity has ended in a snare oftenrtimes ; and a similar attempt 
now a days to reduce eVery view, to one view is purely a 
Procrustean method and fallacious in the extreme. Where is 
the good of such a proaedure? There could neither be profit 
nor pleasure in seeking such similarities and uniformities in 
things that are essentially different. Will there be any good 
in such knowledge and reasoning as this ? Black is the same 
as red, because both are colours. A crow is the same thing as 
ink, .as both are black. Such attempted unification of know- 
ledge. is purely delusive and of no moment whatever. When 
again, commentators say and contend that a certain passage 
only bears out their interpretation and no other and that each 
one’s own interpretation is the best, yet it must stand to 
common sense that these views could not all be correct nor 
could the author have intended all these meanings himself. 
Our Hindu commentators have often taken the greatest liberties 
with their author and they have often proved the worst’ 
offenders in forcing meanings upon words and passages which 
.they and the context clearly show they do not bear. Yet we 
are often asked by some very tolerant people to accept every 
view as truth and to adopt their view as the greatest truth of 
all.’ As many of these ancient books are written and comment- 
ed on in an obsolete tongue and which very few could find time 
and trouble to master, this delusion has been kept up by a few, 
and people have often been led by the use of certain charmed 
•names. But the illusions begin to be dispelled, as we get to 
understand what the real text is, in plain literal language, 
thanks to the labours of European Scholars, and without 
encumbering ourselves as to what this commentator and that 
commentator says. And some of these scholars and translators 
have been quite honest and outspoken in what they think as 
the true view as borne out by the text. And no scholar has as 
yet come forward to controvert the view taken by Dr. Thibaut 
as to how far Sankara’s views are borne out by the text of the 
V^da^jta Sutras. We hope to discuss these, in course of time, 
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jis the ti Aiisiiitioii ot Srlkciiitn Bhushvui we are publishing 
proceeds apace, by comparing and contrasting these ; it being 
only borne^in mind now that Srikanjha was the elder contem- 
porary of Sahkara and the commentary of the former is the 
oldest of all those on the V^dapta Satras now extant. We 
however propose to discuss in this article the questions in 
connection with the Bhagavad Gita which Mr. Charles John- 
stone has raised in his valuable paper we extracted in our last, 
from the Madras Mail, *'The Union of Indian Philosophies.” 
He puts himself the question to which of the three Schools of 
Indian Philosoph}' — Sahkhya, Yoga and Vedauta, this book 
belongs, and says that his off-hand answer would be that it is 
undoubtedly one of the text books of the Vedanta school, one 
of the weightiest of them ; and yet, for all this, he thinks that 
there are other aspects of the Gita, and that there is very much 
in them which belongs to the Sahkhya, and even more that is 
the property of the Yoga school; and he explains below how 
the Gita beginning with a ballad on Krishpa and Arjuna, 
gradually expanded itself into its present form, incorporating 
into itself all the teachings of the Upanishats and the teachings 
of the Sahkhya and Yoga schools,- together with puratjic 
episodes of the transfiguration, which in the opinion of this 
writer ‘reproduces all that grim and gruesome ugliness 
of many armed Gods, with terrible teeth, which the Puranas 
have preserved most probably from the wild faiths of the 
dark aboriginals and demon worshippers of Southern India. 
We will deal with this last statement, which is a pure 
fiction later on; and the point we wish to draw particular 
attention to is this, that it has struck the writer as new and 
lie gives it as new to the ignorant world that the Gita does 
not represent only Vedanta. To the Indian who knows anj'- 
thing of Indian Philosophy, this could not be news at all, as 
all the modern Indian schools, including Dvaita and Visishitad- 
vaita and Suddhadvaita, claim the book as an authority and 
have commented on it too. But the European who has 
ieamt to read the books of one school of philosophy only (all 
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the books translated till now in English are books and com- 
mentaries of the Vedanta School), knows nothing of any other 
school of philosophy existing in India and what authorities they 
had, and has gradually come to deny the existence of even such; 
and young Indians educated in English deriving all their 
pabulum from such source have also been ignorant of any other 
phases of Indian Philosophy. We well remember an Indian 
graduate in arts and law ask us, if there was any such thing as 
a special school of Saiva SiddbaQta Philosophy. Of course, he 
wears Vibhati and Rudraksha and worships Siva and he 
knows that the Great Guru Sankara was an avatar of Siva 
Himself and all the English books that treated of Hinduism 
only talked of the Vedanta Philosophy and his surprise and 
ignorance as such were quite natural. But as a result of the 
great upheaval that is going on, and the greater attention that 
is paid to the study of our philosophic and religious literature, 
even our own people have been slowly waking up to the truth 
of things. That stoutest adherent of Vedanta, the editor of the 
Light of the East was the first to yield and to point out in his 
articles on the ‘ Ancient Sahkhya System ’ that the Gita 
expounded also the Sahkhya system, though he tries to make 
an olla podrtda of it by saying that Vedanta is Sahkhya and 
Sahkhya is Vedanta — that the Gita does not postulate many 
Purushas (souls). A Madras Professor declared in the Pachai- 
yappa’s Hall that in some of the special doctrines of the 
Vedanta, such as the doctrine of Maya, and the identity of the 
human Soul and the Supreme Soul etc., the Gita is silent. And 
our brother of the Brahmavudin also affirms in his editorial 
on ‘Maya,’ dated 15th August 1896, after stating that the 
viord Mdyd scarcely occurs in the principal upanishatSt and 
where it does occur, it seems to be used mostly in the old 
Vedic sense of power or creative power, declares, that “on 
the whole the attitude of the Bhagavad Gita towards Maya 
is similar to that of the Upanishats ; and it is rather diffi- 
cult to evolve out of it the later Vfedantic sense,” of illusion, or 
delusion. 
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And when it is adniiiied also that tljc iiucldliists were the 
first to devciopc the Mitya theory of illusory nothings, who on 
that account wore called Mayavitdins by the other Hindus, 
and that Saiikara only refined this idea, meaning an illusory 
nothing, into meaning a phenomenal something, though some of 
his latej- iollowers even went so far as to forget Sankara’s 
teaching as to revert to tlie Buddhist idea of a blank negation 
and hence were called cryto-Biiuddhists (Prachchanna Bliaudbas), 
{vide p. 297-Vol. Brahmavadin and Max Muller’s lectures on 
Vedarjtaj, and our brother's opinion being merely that in the 
Vedas and Upanishats and Gita, we have merely the germs of 
the later system of thought out of which was elaborated the 
Vedui)tic theory of Maya, — a process of double distillation — the 
point is even worthwhile considering whether Gita has got 
anything to do with the Vedauta at all. And it can also be 
positively proved that it has no such connexion. To day we 
venture to go no further than what is admitted by the other 
side that Gita contains the exposition of other schools of 
philosophy which according to Mr. Charles Johnstone, postu- 
lates the reality and eternality of matter (Prakfiti) and spirit 
(Purusha) and that the Purushas are without number and that 
there is one Supreme Spirit different from the souls. 

In understanding the word Saiikhya as used in the Gita 
our writer falls into a mistake like many others that it means 
the Philosophy as expounded in the Sankhya School of 
Philosophy which is attributed to the Sage Kabila. We have 
shown in our article on ‘ Another Side ' (vide pp. 21 to 34} 
that it meant no such thing, that it meant merely, a theory 
or a system or a philosophy or knowledge and that the 
Gita instead of having anything to do with Kabila’s Sankhya 
distinctly repudiates it and goes on to postutate its own 
differences, and this we showed by quoting several passages 
and that the proper name of the system evolved in the Gita is 
‘Seshvara Sankhya,’ as distinguished from NirCshvara Sankliya 
of Kabila. To say that this philosophy or the other grew out 
of this or that is pure fallacy, unless we have real historical 
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evidences about it. We might propound a rfddle whether 
Theism or Atheism was first and which of these rose out of the 
other. You mi^ght argue th’at Theism was next and grew out 
of Atheism, as materialists (Lokayitasj only admit the eternal- 
ity of matter and would* not admit of the existence of any 
other padartha. And you might say they came next because 
they denied the existence of God admitted by Theists. Yet 
such is the argument covered up in statements frequently made 
that, of the six systems of Philosophy, one was first and the other 
arose out of it. They do not at all refer to any historical growth 
or chronological order. Even in the days of Rig Veda they 
believed in Gods and in one God, and we presume there were 
I unbelievers also. Mr. Johnstone is also wrong in saying that the 
postulate of three powers of nature — we presume he means 
Satva, Rajas and Tamas — is peculiar to the Sankh3m, as 
also the divisions of Jnatha, Jnfiyam and Jfianam. We fail to 
understand what he means by Safikhya Yoga reconciler. 
Saiikhya, if Kabila’s (Pure atheism) postulated no God and 
Yoga postulated God. And is there any meaning where -one 
talks of a book reconciling Atheism and Theism? And of 
course, another writer talks similarly of Vfedanta-Sankhya 
reconciler. In every school there are certain postulates, or 
padarthas which are affirmed and some which are denied. 
Some postulate only one padartha, , some two, some three and 
some none, and are we to talk of reconciling these, one with the 
other, simply because one of the postulates, very often things 
and their qualities which could not be denied b3’‘ an3'^ one, is 
common to all or some ? This is often the kind of writing that 
passes for sound knowledge and liberalism and universal 
philosoph3^ We dare say the Vedaijta as understood by Safi- 
kara was not even in existence at the time of the battle of 
Kurukshetra nor was it probably known to the writer of the 
Mahabharata and Gita, in his days whenever he wrote it.. The 
whole Mahabharata has to be studied to know what the teach- 
inj: of Gita is and. in its historical s'drronnduigs. The phrase 
^Sahkhya and Yoga' is used ihrc-ugb:-'.;: me Mahabharais. as 
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often as possible and in sucii conjunctions where the meaning 
is unniistakeable as referring to the postulate of a Supreme 
Being.* ** If Kabila f is praised By Kfisluia as the greatest 
among sages, it is because tlie same book Mahabharata 
shows elsewhere, how Kabila from being an atheist was after- 
wards converted to the knowledge of God, and as ail such 
converts, he obtained greater glorification at the hand of his 
quandom opponents. And as we have shown elsewhere that 
the Gita is a clear controversial treatise, he could not do better 
than cite Kabila himself, who gave up his former faith, in 
refutation of the school of Atheistic Sankhya. Scholars have 
observed how the writer of the Uttara Mlmamsa SarWaka 
Sutras spends all his energy and skill in refuting the Sankhya 
and only casuall}'' notices the other schools, it being the reason 
that in the days of Vyiisa and Krishna the Atheistic Sankhya 
school was the most predominant, in the same waj' as in later 
times, Buddhism and jainism came to have a larger share of 

* cf. The following passages in the Anususana Parva. 

“ I seek the protection of Him whom the Sankhyas describe and the 
Yogins think of as the Supreme, the foremost, the Purusha, the Pervader of 
all things and the Master of all existent objects ” &c. &c. 

“ I solicit boons from Him who cannot be comprehended by argu- 
ment, who represents the object of the bunkhya and the Yoga systems of 
Philosophy and who transcends all things, and whom all persons convers- 
ant with the topics of enquiry worship and adore.” 

** The which is Supreme Brahman, that which is the highest entity, 
that which is the end of both the Sankhyas and the Yogins, is without 
doubt identical with thee." 

t cf. The same Parva pp. 140 and 141. P. C. Roy's edition. 

“ After this, Kabila, who promulgated the doctrines that go by the 
name of Sankhya, and w’ho is honoured by the gods themselves said 1 
adored Bhava with great devotion for many lives together. The 
illustrious deity at last became gratified with me and gave me knowledge 
that is capable of aiding the acquirer in getting over rebirth.” 

The Temple at the foot of Tirupati hill is called I&bil^^ara and is 
the place where tradition says the sage w'orshipped Bhava or Siva. 
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treatment in the hands of Hindu saints and writers. It has also 
to be noticed that the word Vfidanta nowhere occurs in the 
Gita or other Upanishats as* meaning Sankara’s system and the- 
Bmhmavadm luis, as such, t: ken a broader platform, in pro- 
perl}' including under the term, both Advaita of Sankara, the 
Dvaita and Visishtadvaita s3LStems and we now hear of Advaita 
X'^dapta, Dvaita V’edapta &c., though the Western habit of 
calling Sankara’s S3‘stem as Vediipta is still used confusingly 
enough by people, us in tlie passage we quoted above from the 
Bralmmviidin *thi: later Vedditiic sense.' (The other Indian 
schools, be it noted, do not indeed call Syhkara’s system 
Vedanta or Advaita but have other names for it). 

Mr. Johnstone no doubt says that Krishna quotes directly 
from many Upanishats (one writer is carried away by his 
veneration for Gita to say that the Upanishats quote from the 
Gita!) and a number of verses, notably in the second book (we 
should like to know very much what the}' are), which have the 
true ring of the old sacred teachings, and yet art not in them (in 
which ?) as they now stand. And then he airs his theory that 
Vedapta is the peculiar birth-right of the Kshatriyas and not 
of Brahmans. The reason why this unacknowledged quota 
tions in the Gita and other similar books are found, is that 
every Brahman in the olden days had committed to memory 
the whole of the Vedas and Vedanta (Upanishats) and as such 
when they wrote and when they spoke, these old thoughts and 
verses very naturally flowed from their pen and their mouths,** 
and it is never the habit of the Indian scholar to quote his 
authority, chapter and verse. And we come to the fact that 
the whole of the chapters 9, 10 and 1 1 of the Gita is a mere 
reproduction and a short abstract of that central portion of the 
whole Vedas, called the Satarudriya of the Yajur Veda. What 
is called transfiguration is the ViSvasvarupa DarSanOi or the 

•* We knew a Tamil Scholar who would gossip for hours together, 
the whole conversation interlarded with quotations from Kuya} anA 
Naladiyar and an ordinary listener could not recognize that he was 
quoting at all. 

23 
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vision of the lord as the All, as manifested in the whole 
universe. One and all, the objects in the whole iiniver.se, good, 
bad, sat, asat, high and low, animate, inanimate are all named 
in succession and God is identified with all these and it is 
pointed out that He is not all these and above all these, 
“ the soul of all things, the crtator of all things, the pervader of 
all tilings'* {VisvatnHwe I'iSva srijn viSvain avritiya tislilliate,) 
This Satayiidriyam*^ ought to be knowji to every Brahman 
more or less and it is the portion of the Vedas which is 
recited in the temples every day. I'lie praise of the ^atariidri- 
yam occurs throughout the Mahabharata, and most in Drona 
and AnuSasana Parvas, and these parvas dealing as they do 
with various visions of God (Visvasvarupa Darsajia) as granted 
to Rishis, Upamanyu, Vyasa, Nurada, Kabila, and Krishna him- 
self on other occasions, contain the similar reproductions of the 
^atariidriya as in chapters 9 to 1 1 of the Gita. What is more 
important to be noted is that in the case of Krishna, he had got 
the teaching from Upamanyu Maharishi, and after initiation 
(Diksha) into this mystery teaching and performance of tapas, 
he gets to see the vision himself, and he describes it as follows 
[vide page 87 to 91 Anu§asanaparva. P. C. Roy’s translation). 

“ The hair on m^^ head, O son of Kiioti, stood on its end, 
and my eyes expanded with wonder upon beholding Hara, the 
refuge of all the deities and the dispeller of all their griefs. 

Before me that Lord of all the Gods, viz., 

Sarva, appeared seated in all his glor3^ Seeing that Isana 
had showed Himself to me b3' being seated in glory before iny ' 
eyes, the whole universe, with Prajapati to Ipdra, looked at me. 

I, however, had not the power to look at Mahad^va. The great 
Deity then addressed me saying, “Behold, O Krishna and speak 
to me. Thou hast adored me hundreds and thousands of times. 

* Sri Krishna himself says “ Hear from me, O King, the Satarudriya, 
which, when risen in the morning, I repeat with joined hands. The great 
devotee, Prajapati created that prayer at the end of his austerity. 
Anusasana Pai-va, chapter V. 
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There is no one in the three worlds that is dearer to me than 
thou.’.’ And the praise by KfishDa which follows is almost 
what Arjuna himself hymned about Krishna. Vyasa meeting 
Asvaththama after his final defeat tells him also that Krishna 
and Arjuna had worshipped the Lord hundreds and thousands 
of times. And does not this explain Krishna's own words in the 
Gita that he and Arjuna had innumerable births (iv. 5). 

What we wish to point out is that this trasfiguration 
scene with its gruesome description which Mr. Jhonstone wants 
to trace to PurUnic legends preserved from South Indian 
aborigines is, by express text and by the authority of Krishna 
himself traced to the second Veda ; and to say that the Yajur 
Veda, the central portion* of this Veda, should copy the holiest 
portion of the whole Vedas, as believed by the contemporaries 
and predecessors of Krishna, from the demonology of the South 
Indians, could only be a parody of truth ; and if this be true, 
this demonology of the South Indians, instead of a thing being, 
repugnant must have been glorious indeed, to be copied by the 
Brahmavadins of Yajur Veda days. Western Scholars have 
only misread and misunderstood the nature of this transfigu- 
ration and Visvariipa mystery, as they have misread the mystic 
Personality of Rudra or Siva Himself, whose ideal these. scholars 
say, , was also copied from the aborigines. To the credit of 
Mrs. Besant, be it said, she has understood both these mysteries 
better than any other European. Siva’s whole personality, with 
his eight forms, Ashtamuhurtams (see page 220 oithe Siddhdnta 

* It is believed and it is a fact that the PaTichatchara Mantra of the 
modern Hinduism is found in the very middle of the three Vtdas, Rig, 
Yajur and Saman, which fact is set forth in the following Tamil verse. 

OpuiLoesifCiijeSr ts®ineap\^dir QpeSsSQeoQp streari—p^eo 

Q^u>etou>p0u) fB®ssn€esri—m Q^irisperQff fisiSeojsaSdr 
^iiSeopuSdir 

Quniij)^‘p ^mtrui^sSdr Qutr(t^neuitdr eretidn 

ef. The whole satarudriya passage quoted in sec. II. chap III. vol, 
vii Muir's Sanskrit texts. 
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Difitkil Vol. 1, for fuii ciescripiion) earlii, linr, air etc., ami his 
three eyes, us Soma, Sfirya and Agni, and His Head as Aka§a, 
and his eight arms as the eight cardinal points, his feet as Padala, 
and tiie sky as his garment, Digainbara, and himself, a Nirvuni 
and living in cemeteries and yet with ids Sakti, lima, a Yogi 3 ^et 
a Bhogi, all these give a conception of the supreme Majesty of 
the Supreme Being which, no doubt, nobod^’^ can look up in the 
face. Does any ordinary' person dare to look up nature's secrets 
and nature's ways in the process of destruction and creation and 
sustentalion ? If so, he will be a bold man, a great man. Strip 
nature of its outside smooth and fragrant cloak and what do 
you sec inside ? The picture is ugly, dirty and gruesome. Yet 
the scientist perceives all this with perfect equanimity, nay with 
very great pleasure. A small drop o{ water discloses to the 
microscopic examination multitudes of living germs, and these 
fight with one another, devour each other with great avidity. 
We drink the water. Plants drink up the water. Animals eat 
the plants, insects and animals devour one another. Man, the 
greatest monster, devours all. There is thus constant struggle 
of life and death going on in nature. And when this nature is, 
as thus, exposed to view in the transfiguration, and Arjuna 
sees before him this havoc, in the Person of the Supreme as the 
Destroyer, (‘ Devourer ’ of Katha Upanishat) (and be it re- 
membered that this Visvasvarupa Darsan is more gruesome in 
Gua no doubt, than similar ones presented in the Anusasana 
Parva^ as Krishna’s whole burden of advice in the GUa is 
simply to force Arjuna to fight and kill his foes, and to conquer 
his repugnance), a remark that it is derived from Puranic 
legends and aboriginal practices is altogether out of place. We 
hope to pursue this subject on a future occasion. 
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In old India, as elsewijere, the minds of the leading men were of 
many complexions ; so that wc have great idealists, great thinkeis of the 
atomic school, great nihilists, and great preachers of doctrines wholly 
agnostic. It is the custom to gather a certain group of these teachings 
together, with the title of the Six Philosophies ; while all others, consi- 
dered as heterodox, are orrtside the pale of sympathy, and, therefore, to be 
igitored. Chiefest among the outcast philosophies is the doctrine of 
Prince Siddharta, called also Sakya Muni, and Gautama Buddha. Of 
the others, it would be^hard to find many students of more than three — 
namely, the Vedanta, Sakya, and Yoga : while the Vaiseshika, Nyaya, and 
first Mimamsa are little more than a name, even to professed students of 
Indian thought. They have their followers, doubtless ; but there has not 
been found one anrorig them of such mental force as to give them a 
modern expression, or to show that they bear any message to the modern 
world. We shall speak, here, only of the three most popular among the 
orthodox schools : and this chiefly in connection with a single note- 
worthy book, — the Bhagavat Gita, or “ Songs of the Master." If we 
were asked, off hand, to which of the three schools the Bhagavat Gita 
belonged, we should most likely answer, off-hand, that it was, undoubtedly 
a text-book of the Vedanta, and indeed one of the weightiest works of the 
Vedanta School. For is it not commented on by the Great Sankara, 
chiefest light of the Vedanta, and does he not quote from it as of divine 
authority, a fully inspired scripture ? 

Yet, for all this, I think there are other aspects of the Bhagavat Gita 
which show that this answer is too simple ; and that, while the Songs of 
the Master imdoubtedly form a bulwark of Vedantic orthodoxy, there is 
very much in them which belongs to the Sanlrhya, and even more that is 
the property of the YOga School. It seems pretty certain that the Bhagavat 
Gita has grown up gradually, beginning with a ballad on Krishna and 
Arjuna, much of which is preserved in the first book, and which suggests 
all through, the burden of Krishna’s admonition : Therefore fight. Oh 
son of Kunti ! It seems likely that the next element in the structure of 
the Bhagavat Gita is drawn from the great Upanishats, the Katha 
Upanishat more especially. And this suggests a very interesting 

* Extract from the Madras Mail, 23rd December 1897 Charles 
Johnston, m.r,.‘\.s., b.c.s„ ret. ^ , 
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ihouiflu ; sidy by side will; many direct quotations from the Upanishats 
»n our iwssession, there are a number of verses, notably in the second 
book, which have the true ring of the old sacred teachings, and yet are 
not in them as they now stand. And this suggests that tve have only 
fragments ; that there wjis once much more, in the form of verses and 
stories, which made up the mystery teaching of the Rajput Kings, —that 
secret doctrine spoken of so clearly in the Upanishats themselves as the 
jealously guarded posses.sion of Kshatriya race. The fourth book of the 
Bhagavat Gita fully endorses this idea, since Krislnja traces his doctrine 
back through the Rajput sages to the solar King, Ikshvaku, to Manu, the 
Kshatriya, and finally to the sun, the genius of the Rajput race. And 
this, in connection with that teaching of successive re-births, which, we 
know from the two greatest Upanishats, was the central point of the 
royal do: trine. So wc are inclined to suggest that we have in many 
verses of the Bhagavat GiU, additional portions of the old mystery doctrine, 
parts of which form the great Upanishats. And it is quite credible that 
Krishna, — whom we believe to be as truly historical as Julius Casar,— as 
an initiate in these doctrines did actually quote to Arjuna a series of verses 
from the mystery teaching, and that these verses are faithfully preserved 
for us to the present day. However that may be, there the verses are : a 
scries of verses from the Upanishats, had a second series, entirely 
resembling these in style and thought. As a third element in the Bhaga- 
vai Gita we have the Puranic episode of the transfiguration, and, we 
must say, it reproduces all that grim and gruesome ugliness of many 
armed gods, with terrible teeth, which the puranas have preserved most 
probably from the wild faiths of the dark aboriginals and demon wor- 
shippers of Southern India. 

Finally, there is a very important element, into the midst of which 
the episode of the transfiguration is forcibly wedged ; and of this element 
we shall more especially speak, it consists of the characteristic Sitikhya 
doctrine of the three potencies of Nature completely developed along 
physical, mental, and moral lines A word about this doctrine, which 
we may, with great likelihood, refer to Kapila himself, the founder of the 
School- His conception seems to be this; there is the consciousness in us, 
the spirit, the perceiver : and, over against this there is Nature, the 
manifested world. This duality of subject and object has great gulf fixed 
between its two elements, whose characteristics, wholly and irreconcil- 
ably opposed. Of the subject, the spirit, consciousness, we can only say 
that it perceives. To predicate of consciousness any characteristic 
drawn from our experience of objects, such for instance as mortalityi 
beginning or end, is to be guilty of a cardinal error. Of Nature, the 
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opposite element of existence, Kapila’s teaching, it seems, was something 
like this ; Nature may be divided into three elements : the substance 
of phenomena ; the force of phenomena ; and thirdly the dark space or 
■void, in which phenomena take place.' Take a simple illustration. The 
observer, with closed eyes, is the spirit or consciousness, not yet involved 
in Nature. He opens his eyes’, and, instead of the dark space, or void, sees 
the world of visible objects, or substance, and there is perpetual move- 
ment among the things thus observed. This is force. Thus we have 
the three elements of Nature, — the three qualities, as they are generally 
called, — which make up the central idea of Kapila’s cosmic system, and 
which are not to be found, in that shape, in any of the oldest Upanishats : 
they are, therefore, no part of the Vedanta, properly so called, but distinc- 
tively Sankhya teachings. Now, these distinctive teachings form a very 
important part of the Bhagavat Gita, and are woven into many passages, 
besides the chief passages already referred to, in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth books. Thus, as early as the second book, we have a reference 
to the S^khya teachings ; “ The V6das have the three Nature-powers as 
their object ; but thou, Arjuna become free from the three powers." It is 
needless to quote the many passages that refer to the same teaching ; 
to the divisions of the knovver, the knowing, the known ; the doer, the 
doing, the deed ; the gift, the giving, the giver ; and so forth, according to 
the three-Nature- powers. All this is carried* out vrith much intellectual 
skill, and dialectic acumen : but it has nothing in the world to do with 
the main motive of the book, — Arjuna’s action under the calamity of 
civil war ; and Krishna's assertion of the soul, as the solution of Arjuna’s. 
dilemma. 

There is also a very important element in the Bhagavat Gita, equally 
characteristic of the Yoga school, whose final exponent, though not, in 
all probability, its founder, was Patanjali, the author of the commentary 
on Papini’s grammar, who lived, it is believed, some three centuries be- 
fore our era. We do not regard the directions as to choosing a lonely 
place, a fawn-skin seat, over sprinkled kusha grass, and the fixing of 
the attention on the tip of the nose, as necesssrily, or most characteristi- 
cally belonging to the Yoga school, though they are undoubtedly 
important elements in that teaching. What seems more vital is the 
moral concept of action with disinterestedness, of action without 
atttachment, according to the primary motion of the will ; this teaching, 
it seems to us, is at once characteristic of the YOga system, and foreign to 
the spirit of the Upanishats ; for the Upanishats, so high is their ideal, are 
not greatly concerned with fallen man or the means of his redemption. 
They look on man as an immortal spirit, already free and mighty, anu 
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therefore needing no redemption. .\tan, neoding to be redeemed, is a 
later thought ; one .springing from a more self-conscious age. 

.Now the connection of this thought 'with the Sankhya philosophy is 
obviotjs. It regards man, the spirit, as ensnared by Nature, and con- 
scfiuontiy as needing release and, for the Suilthya school, this release 
comes through an effort of intellectual insight. J3ut this concept, man 
saved by intellect, is essentially mitrue to life, where man lives not by 
intellect alone, or even chielly, but by the will ; and it became necessary, 
granting our fall, to find a way of salvation, of redemption through the 
will. This way is the Yoga philosophy. It is the natural counterpart 
and completion of the Sankhya and has always been so regarded, The 
pure spirit of the over-intellectual Sankhya becomes Lord of the 
more religious Yoga ; — using religion in the sense of redemption to the 
will. But, though thus complemenlaiy, tiie two systems might easily 
come to be considered as opposing each other ; and it seems to be part of 
the mission of the Bhagavat Gita — or rather, of certain passage.s forcibly 
imported into it, to reconcile the 5>arikhya and the Yoga once for all, and 
to blend these two with the Vedanta. 

We need only quote hvo passages, which are obviously due to the 
.Sartkhya — Yoga reconciler. The iirst is dragged into the middle of the fol- 
lowing sentence, and evidently has no true place there ; “ If slain, thou 
shalt attain to heaven ; or conquering, thou shalt inherit the land. There- 
fore rise, son of Kunti, firmly resolved for the fight. Holding as equal, 
good and ill-fortune, gain and loss, victory and defeat, gird thyself for the 
fight, and thou shall not incur sin. And thus there shall be no loss of 
ground, nor does any defeat exist ; a little of this law saves from great 
fear — the law, namely, that the slain in battle go to Paradise. Now 
into the midst of this complete and continuous passage has been inserted 
this verse : “ This understanding is declared according to SSiikhya ; hear 
it now, according to Yoga.” Needless to say, the last part of it has as 
little to do with the Yoga philosophy as the first has with the Sankhya. 
Then again, in the next book, the third ; “ Two rules are laid down by me. 
salvation by intellect for the Sankhya ; salvation by works for the follo- 
wers of Yoga.” So that one part of the Bhagavat Gita is devoted to the 
reconciliation of these two complementary though rival schools. 



TEEB OF KNOWLEDGE OF 
GOOD’ AND EVIL. 


The following passages in the book of Genesis have 
reference to the subject in hand. “ And out of the ground made 
the Lord God to grow every tree that is pleasant to the sight, 
and good for food; the tree of life also in the midst of the Garden, 
and the tree of knowledge of good and evil" (ii. 9). “ And the Lord 
God commanded the man saying, ‘ Of every tree of the garden 
thou mayest freely eat. But of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil thou shall not eat of it : for in the day that thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die " (ii. 16 and 17}. “ And they were 
both naked, the man and his wife, and were not ashamed ” (ii. 
25). “And the serpent said unto the woman “Ye shall not 
surely die. For God doth know that in the day ye eat thereof, 
your eyes shall be opened and ye shall be as Gods, knowing 
good and evil. And when the woman saw the tree was good for 
foody that it was pleasant to the eyesy a tree to be desired to make 
one ivisey she took of the fruit thereof and did eat, and gave also 
unto her husband with her, and he did eat. And the eyes of 
them both were opened and they knew that they were naked.’* 
(hi. 4 to 7}. “ Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception ” “^In sorrow shalt thou eat of 
it all the days of thy life.” (hi. 16 and 17). “And the Lord 
God said, Behold the man is become as one of us to know good 
and evil ; and now lest he put forth his hand and take also of 
the tree of life, and eat and live for ever. Therefore the Lord 
God sent him from the Garden of Eden (iii. 22 and 23). 

And now we ask what are we to understand by this story? 
Are we to take it literally, as many would suggest, or are we 
to leave it as a mystery too deep for words to explain ? And- 
24 
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yet this is the mystery of mysteries, the original mystery by 
whicli we came to be born and to die. If we can here get a 
clue to our birth and death, can weMiot tliereby unravel secrets 
by which we can surely j)revent our death and rebirth, and 
gain everlasting life. And surely there must be an explanation 
for the words, Tree of life, and Tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, cannot be mistaken in their real import, and these cannot 
be identified with any earthly tree actually in existence. The 
Tree here is clearly' a metaphor signifying the soul's True 
Being in freedom (mokshaj and its false life in Bhanda, the light 
•and shadow of our human existence. As bound up in the world 
the sum of our existence consists in our knowledge of likes and 
dislikes, of what conduces to our pleasure and what gives us 
pain, and our memory of both, and as Doctor Bain would define 
it, the sense of similarity and of difterence and retentiveness. 
That is to say, our human knowledge is built up from our very 
birth, of a series of*acts and experiences which give us pleasure 
or pain, or make us indifferent, and our sense of them, and 
Desire and Will are also slowly built up. The greater the 
pleasure we fancy a certain act or experience gives us, the 
more do we desire its repetition or continuance; the greater the 
pain we apprehend from an act, the more do we hate its 
repetition or continuance. But it happens also the greater ^the 
pleasure or the pain, the more prolonged its continuance. 


oftener it is repeated, the pleasure itself palls and we grow 
callous to the pain. Life may therefore be divided into a series 
of acts, or a sequence of them, one flowing from another, and 
close on each, each yielding a certain result or experience or 
fruit, be it pleasure or pain, good or evil. And God's injunction 
was that we should not eat the fruit of the knowledge of 
good and evil or experience the pleasure or pain which will flow 
from our acts of good and evil, in this tree of wordly life. 

And one can ask, why it is we should not seek the bent 
our inclination, why we should not secure the good in life, and 
the pleasure and happiness thereof, and avoid the evil, and the 
pain and suftering thereof, and the best knowledge that will 
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secure to us to attain these ends ? And God's injunction appears 
stranger, when it is seen that there is not only an injunction 
not to try to know the evil,* but that there is also an injunction 
that we sholud. not know the good. And to know the good, if 
not to know the evil, must at least appear to us to be our duty. 
And all our moral text books and lessons and sermons are 
intended to teach us this duty. And the fruits or acts result- 
ing from our knowledge of both good and bad are- both for- 
bidden to man, and the punishment for disobeying this Law or 
Word of God is said to be death itself with the further penalty 
of being- shut out of partaking of the ever lasting Tree of Life. 

And of course there may be no wrong in our knowing 
what is good for us and what is bad and in our desiring to seek 
the one and avoiding the other, provided we can know what is 
really good and what is bad, provided we can get what we 
desire and provided also that we can know what it is that we 
mean by the ‘ us ' or * I ’. Do all persons understand what will 
really bring them good and what will bring them evil ? Is every 
act which gives pleasure at once a good, and every act which 
gives pain a wrong ? When the child cries for sweets, and 
struggles hard against swallowing a bitter potion, is it really 
seeking its good and avoiding evil ? When the school-boy 
chafes under school-discipline and desires to sow his own wild 
oats, is he really avoiding pain and seeking pleasure ? Does the 
man of the world when he seeks power and pelf and resorts ta 
all sorts of ways to gain that end really seek his. own good, or 
when he chafes in a prison as a result of his previous actions, 
does he think that it is for his good ? And then again, when we 
seek pleasure and beyond our means, does not that really bring 
us suffering ? More than all, how many of us do rightly under- 
stand the ‘ I ' and to which we want to minister ? To the great 
majority, the T ’ means nothing more than the bare body, and - 
the external senses, and is not the whole world engaged most 
strenuously in satisfying their bodily wants and appetites? How 
many are there who understand that they have a moral nature, 
how many, that they have a spiritual nature? Even when we 
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do know that we have a moral nature and a spiritual nature, how 
many do try to act up to the requirements of their moral and 
spiritual nature, being more or less* dragged and constrained by 
their worldly desire / In our ideas of good and bad, don't we 
confound our several natures, don't we confound what is 
good for the soul with what is good for the body? 'Fomost of 
us, the world and our belly are our God and nothing more. 

Whence therefore this difterence in people's likes and dis- 
likes, whence tljeir disability to suit means to ends, and their 
ignorance of their real selves, and mistaking of one for another ? 
Docs it not show that there is an original want of understanding, 
a want of power, and a want of real knowledge, a serious defect 
in all sorts and conditions of men ? And when, from want of this 
knowledge, the first wrong step is taken, the first mistake is 
made, does it not lead to a series of falls, and succession of 
mistakes, and does not man commit more mistakes in his ignor- 
ance when he tries to rectify one error than when he leaves it 
alone ? 

We do not propose to answer the question, whence was 
this defect or ignorance in man, and what is its nature etc., 
For our present purpose, it is enough to know and recognize 
that this defect is in us in one and all ; that we are all full of 
faults and liable to err at every step. And these defects were in 
Eve, the original woman, typical of the lower^man (Adam 
meaning the Higher life of man, pulled down by the lower part 
of him.) And when Eve saw the tree was good for food, that is 
to say she only thought of what would give pleasure to her 
body and satisfy her appetite, regardless of the consequences, 
just as a child wants to snatch the sweets from a confectioner's 
shop. She saw that it was pleasant to the eyes : is to say 

she only mistook what was not good as good * Sh e saw it was 

^ Quir^&rmgnSiipeopu Ouff^Qcirear^eBar^m ^ 

u)0eij/r@|U) 

The deluaou whereby men deem that the trath whkh is not, 

That is. the cause of, hagless. birth. 
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a tree to be desired to make one wise.^' And when that most 
learned of the divines, full of his own knowledge and wisdom, 
wanted St. Me3dvai3dan to inform him of the nature of Aijava or 
Ahankara or Egoism, what was the reply he had got ? The 
True Seer replied that„ the Aijava or Ignorance or Egoism 
stood before him disclosed. One desires to be zvise, as Eve 
desired, then learns much and thinks himself wise, and this 
is the highest type of Egoism or Ignorance. 

So that it is clear that before Eve ate the forbidden fruit, 
she was ignorant and filled with Egoism or Aijava. To say 
that the serpent or the Devil misled her is to carry it one step 
behind. If she was wise she would not have been misled b}'' 
the wiles of the tempter. If she knew beforehand what was to 
befall her, she would not have yielded to the words of the ser- 
pent, and disobeyed the word of God. She had as such no 
knowledge and no forethought. She was weak and ignorant even 
before the temptation. Being ignorant and weak, the moment 
the fruits of pleasure and pain were placed before her, she was 
dazzled, she was attracted, she seized them at once. And 
the devil, vanishes from the scene. The devil, we take it, merely 
represents this inherent weakness or ignorance or Aijava in 
man and nothing more. Adam and Eve typify the mere babes 
of human creation. There is something in the merest babe 
which makes it desire to live, and learn and know. It tries to 
put everything into its mouth whether a piece of bread or 
a piece of chalk, and it wants to feel the anotomy of every play- 
thing it handles by pulling it to pieces. Can any amount 
of warning and advice prevent the baby from touching the 
flame of a burning candle ? The loving parent no doubt gives 
the warning ‘ Don’t touch, don’t touch,’ but the advice is all 
useless and the wise father usually allows it to get a singeing, 
enough for it to know the good and evil, the pain and pleasure 
thereof ; and he takes care that the baby is not burnt. Throw 

^ Oeuesru Qomeoir &.tiSirs(^ Qia(^(^irsir njith 
Q/nFULS^muL? gwti) 
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ii briiiiaiuly coloiireci and glowing fruit of the otrychniiie tree, 
the baby will seize it and try to bite it, but the ever watchful 
father will take care to see that tl/e baby does not swallow it. 
It is our love llial protnpls us to give instruction, advice, 
warning, and even chastisement, but all this will be thrown 
away it the soil itself is not good. And in our wisdom we re- 
cognise tliat all tins is of no use, tliat the wayward cliild should 
be allowed to gain peace by lasting the bitterness “ of sorrow 
in all the days of its life.*' So loo, the All-loving Father in 
Heaven told Aflam and ICve what was not good for them, not to 
taste or desire the fi'uits of both good and bad acts, i, e, the 
pleasures ami pains of this world. But they would not bear it 
ill mind nor listen. Did not God know that they would be 
tempted, and did he try to save them from the Devil ? No; he 
permitted them to be tempted. Nay, he willed them to taste 
the fruit as a father would take a child to touch ever so slighty 
the candle-flame. “He whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth," 
“/5iWS»uru.©3.'S3r sdsoia QaitoiavSiKN, Qua ^^iiri^essrui Qunis . 

And the misery and suffering that flow from our tasting of 
the fruit of good and evil acts arc merely for our chastening, 
and purification, and this can only be done in this existence and 
no other ; and the whole purpose and scheme of creation be- 
comes thus evident. (Sivajnanabodha first Sutra ppm'.) 

It is for the purpose of removing this defect or weakness or 
Aijava or egoism in man that this life is given him, and every 
means which a loving Father can devise for his betterment is 
afforded him. But all such means do not influence each indivi- 
dual in the same way. The best of education, the purest of home 
influence, and the holiest of associations seem, actually thrown 
away on some people. They have a bent of their own, their 
own individuality, and this thrusts itself put under all shades 
and under all cloaks. This contradicts with the theory that 
human mind is a mere tabula rasa. Youth and white paper 
take impressions as the saying goes. Evolutionists seek here- 
dity to explain it. But it is now acknowledged that heredity 
does not explain all. The most model of parents have begotten 
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the most vicious of chiliiren. Neither the Theologians of the 
west nor their scientist brethren have explained this aspect of 
the case, and we must confess this as the only one weak point' 
in modern Christianit}' which their best defenders have not 
been able to strengthen. « It will not require much thought to 
see that this story of man’s first disobedience, and of his tasting 
the fruit of that Forbidden tree is nothing more than the 
Doctrine of Karma as told by all the Indian schools of Philoso- 
phy, including the Buddhists. 

The knowledge of good and evil is good and bad Karma, 
.-siuaSSsw and and the fruits thereof are the pleasures and 

pains derived from such acts. There is no harm in performing 
good and bad acts, but these acts should not be performed for 
the sake of the fruits, out of selfish desire or dislike. And the 
moment these are performed with such desire, the thirst (^au/r 
Trishna-Tanha) after such enjo^mient increases, and the bonds 
of wordly existence are more and more made fast. The fruits 
of both are bad, and are compared to gold and iron-fetters and 
St. Tiruvalluvar calls them its g)06ar(?^,r i. e,, “ the 

two kinds of Karma, darkness covered.” It is significant how 
in the Indian Philosophic Schools the phrase eSi^uutu&sr 
meaning eating the fruits of Karma is the commonest expression 
and one which exactly corresponds to the eating of the For- 
bidden fruit of good and evil in the Biblical accounts. More 
than this, the tree of good and evil fruits, one tree out of which 
both fruits are produced, is a common figure in the Upanishats 
and in the Tamil Siddhaijta works. 

The following passages in MuDdaka Upanishat iii. i to 4 
which' are repeated in the Katha and SvetaSvatra Upanishats 
and are derived from the Rigveda, explain the whole fully. 

1. Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree ; one of 
them eats the sweet fruit, and the other looks on without eating, 

2. On the same tree, man [aniSa) sits grieving, immersed by his Own 
impotence. But when he sees the other Lord (Isa) contented and knows 
His glory, then his grief passes away, 
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3. When the scer secs the brilliant Maher and Lord of the world, 
and himself «is in tlic womb of God then he is wise, and shaking ojf good 
and ivil, he re«iches the i Jif'hest oneness, free from passions, 

4. Life sure is f-fe who fliunes tluough all creation. The wise man 
knowing Him reacites of naught else. Ho sports in God, in God finds his 
delight, yet i)e doth acts perform (truthfulness, penance, meditation &c.), 
best of God’s universe, he. 

5. This God is to be reached by truth alone, and meditation, by 
knowledge, pure and constant discipline. He is in body's midst, made 
all of Light, translucent; whom practised men, sins washed away, behold. 

6. That heavenly -bright, of thought-transcending nature, shines out 
both vast and rarer than the rare ; far farther than the far, here close at 
hand that too, just here in all that see nestling within the heart, 

7. By eye He is not grasped, nor yet by speech, nor by the other 
powers, nor by mere meditation, or even holy deeds. By wisdom calm, in 
essence pure, then not till then does one in ecstacy, Him free from parts, 
behold. 

The second mantra is thus commented on by Srikaptha- 
charya (vide Siddhaiita Dipika Vol. 2, p. 74}. The traditional 
interpretation of this passage is given as follows : 

“ The Jlva, bound by the shackles of beginningless Karma, having 
entered into many a body made of Maya (Physical matter) — each suited 
to the enjoying of a particular fruit — is subjected to a lot of incurable 
misery ; and unable to ward it off on account of his impotence, he does, 
not know what to do and grieves. He is thus immersed in the ocean of 
grief, caused by his great delusion. When, however, by the Lord’s grace, 
he intuitively sees Him, who as the Impeller dwells within Himself, 
who is gracious to all who is ever associated with Uma (Love and Light), 
then he attains to the unsurpassed greatness of the Lord, free from all 
grief. Therefore though Siva, who .is independent and who has been 
free from samsara from time wdthout beginning, is in contact with the 
body, he is not subject to its evils, as the Jiva is. Wherefore it is, that 
Jlva and Paramesvara are said to be in the cave of the heart. 

St. Tirumuiar has the following stanza : 

m t h j uteoiruifiQiJDirm^'ekffO 

upsBSo Lj^is^essr^ ^irQ^tLc-ir^ 
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O^wQuDp (3<?63rO/r)'x/^soff(?to.'' • 

There is' a fruit maturing "from flpwers of vanity. 

One bird partakes of it and another does not. 

If aimed with an arroy and driven away, 

Sure one can reach the golden seat of §iva. 

St. Maoiekavachakar calls the tree exactly uimujru)^ 

in the ollowing beautiful passage 

^vSetsiL- sutTstSTu Quifliuirfl psaiuSp 
uiTojisQ^Q^i ^(Saruu 

ui^LDtrs setDffQuiT^ 
ssL^tfi epdiSiu iBisisar 
. ^^6S2ear Uittua3& Geuau^^ 
a-(j 50 J ^QKee^QitirLl^i^iT ai(7^eueiBjr<^ 
mndsr^&ap suLi^LOLLt^sSip 
Q&i/SLDe\iirs ^eira/irtu (SstreS S&spujSear 
uiiruLjsmsd aesiaQs^ir eueearQeai—d (^eirp^&sr 
LSsQsffSfr QicmQw^ uaQtfipeH Q^sQ 
aviujjj/air ^earLjeiSIp ^iKSp 
QpiTsssru- a.^su(f pip 

^eaat-^ppQ^isiQup^ Qics^, Qjtrifis ! 

Meanwhile, the heavenly mighty stream 

Rises and rushes, crowned with bubbles of delight, 

Eddies around, dashes against the bank of our ‘ embodiment,’ 

Afiii twofold deeds of ours growing from age to age , — 

Those mighty trees , — roots up and bears away. 

Jt rushes through the cleft of the high hills, 

Is imprisoned in the encircling lake, 

Where grow the expanded fragrant flowers, — 

In tank, where rises smoke of the agil, where beetles hiim ; 

And as it swells with ever- rising joy, 

The ploughmen-devotees in the field of worship 
Sow in rich abundance seed of love ! 

Hail, Cloud-Like God,* hard in this universe to reach ! 

— From Dr. Fopds translation. 

•» God, ‘like clouds is gentle and fierce too,’ nourishing both the 
wicked and good, and in time rooting up the wicked. 

25 
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and St. Pattiniittar has a much more elaborate passage, in regard 
to the uprooting of this poisonous Mango tree, in 

Tiruvidai MarudQr Mummaoik-Kovai (lo). 

The tree of knowledge of good anji evil is the Karmic Life 
of the individual, made up of the accumulated acts performed 
by him remaining in a perfect and unchangeable chain of causes 
and effects, following the man close like his shadow, as 
distinguished from the tree of life which is the light in him. 
It is this Karmic existence, this tree of shadow which the 
Buddhists postulated, and not anything like the tree of Life or 
the true soul postulated by the theistic Hindu Schools, and they 
recognized nothing higher than this inpermanent though 
continuous (as a stream) Karmic Life. To them, all existence 
seemed only as sorrow and evil, and complete cessation or 
annihilation of this Karmic existence, by the attainment of mere 
knowledge, constituted their highest end. To them there was 
no jo}^ in life, and no means of attaining to such joy, as they 
would not recognize the all-loving Powers of the Supreme 
Lord, who could grant them such Joy, out of His immeasurable 
Grace. The Siddhapta no doubt postulated with the Buddhist 
that his body (birth and death) must cease, his feelings must 
cease, his life must cease, his understanding must cease, and 
that his egoism must cease. But how and whereby could this 
cessation be brought about? The means are set forth succinctly 
in the tenth and eleventh Sutras of Sivajhanabotha. 

Qlus^Q uexS 

jjsuionsn'jj ,4 su^sStssraS^Q/D,” 

As the Lord becomes one with ihe Soul in its human - condition, so 
let the Soul become one \\dtb Him, an^ perceive all its actions 
to be His. Then will it lose all its Mala, Maya, and Karma. 

sessr^a^s ainl<S (psmiQuffso 

',sir6ssi£{S'r^sa^-5aessr$St7LLt—sS^ 
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As the soul enables the eye to see and itself sees, so Hara enables 
the soul to know and itself knows. And this Advaita knowledge, 
and undying Love wilUunite it to His Feet. 

They are, becoming one with God, and dedicating one’s' 
acts to God, and unceasing Love and devotion to Him. By 
such dedication, one brings himself in harmony with the divine 
law, and loses his pride of self-knowledge, and his own ignor- 
ance and Karma cease to operate, the man’s whole being be- . 
coming beauteous by the Flood of His Grace. As clearly 
distinguished from the Buddhist ethics and psychology, the 
Siddhapti belives that his salvation cannot be secured except 
by such self-renunciation, and love of the Supreme. 

“ Q^sa ^aopeuear 

Oi_'(r0flffCa^=(r LjstfiniBiifind iLitiLfd," 

Qoiessr'Sfiia Q&iesart—iretaiLoSi&iitdsr 
tun easrQiJKdihsaiuuSeo , ' ’ 

" Lipgps upppdj^^ up^^seriuuupg)! 
upjp supsas&L- p@ . ’ ’ 

iSpuQu^^ih Qupemu) SikisJ^ PpuGutk^ih 
O-yujOu/r^cJr anearu 

“ ^.easiripuiiT uQntiQi^a^ispaa 

s-«ziiTa{SQLD Opif}iSU0u> Quir^QefT 
uSasr-iiSeS Qiu^e^xr ei{aSirsii(^ QfioSQff 
QidBsaru i3puu3X’S(^ Quiu:ija(j^iiQ p 

jSaA)ipQpiTrFI(^siflp Qp&flisppir Qa.'eiflGiu 
,fS)«opiLjes)p ^aCosar 
^esffiiictL-iTiJlMeoiTsSiSBruQLfi iLftsT^rJ 
^/SSQearp Qameer (^etapQju. 

\ 

He is the one not comprehended by the Gods and the 
wise. He is the Life of all life. He is the supreme panacea 
for all the ills of the flesh ; and obeying His Law, no one 
knows death or birth. He is the shining Light of. our dark 
existence. He is the one. Joy, but not born of life, not born of 
Prakriti gupa, or the world and the transitory; and partaking oT 
this Joy, our highest desires, are completely fulfilled, unlike the 
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joya ot lliis world whio.lj i-ver cryatca naming clusirt*, a thirst 
after them, more and more like tlic unquencljable thirst of the 
confirmed drunkard, 'rius supna'ne and resistless joy as 
shown ij) otijer stanzas of the * l iou.se of God , Q'SajSp^(^UU^aU) 
fills our hearts, like the flood brooking not its banks, when, in 
all humilit^f and love, om* body and heart melt in Mis service. 


rh(; contrast between the transient world’s joy and the 
jo}' that transcends all states wiihonl end, ujaata 


iLfo -i- tis is Well brought out in the following .stanza by 

the sain»‘ S;vint Maniekavaehakar. 


ciuQunjuh 


LiistjQKSuii OfftrStuih 

Q^fxr jjsff j ituj Q<ii3 


Taste not the flower-borne honey drop tiny as a millet seed, 

Sing thou of Him who showers honey of bliss 
So as to melt one’s very marrow-bones, 

While thinking, seeing and speaking aye and ever. 

When this joy fills him, then docs he sport in God, delight 
in God as the Mui?<Jaka says, then '• does he love God, delight 
in God, revel in God and rejoice in God ” as the Chhaftdogya 
puts it. In this condition of Svaraj, when he can exclaim ‘I am 
the glorious of the glorious ’ neither pain, nor pleasures of this 
world, nor the fruits of the forbidden tree, can touch or attract 
him, though he desists not from doing his duty, such as truth- 
fulness, meditation, tapas &c., and in this condition, even “if he 
moves about there, laughing or eating, playing or rejoicing (in 
his mind), be it with women, carriages, or relatives," (chandog 
viii. 12. 3) these acts will not affect him, as fire cannot burn a 
man who is practised in agni-stumbha (see the principle stated 
in Sivajnana SiddhiySr. X s & 6.) 

•Compare this with the Christian aspiration to divine joy. 

any the tumult of the flesh were hushed, hushed 
the images of the earth, and vvater and air, hushed also the ruler 
■jpf heaven, yea. the very soul be hushed .to herself, and by not 
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thinkiny; on m'Ii ntinv.oiml MtU. hn-iu’cl :ill drcaniM anti iinagin 
ary rcvchilion, t*v<:ry lonyju? ami every .si tin, anti whatsoever 
exists only in transition, J-inee if we could hear, all these say 
we made not to our.'^elves, but He made us that abideth for 
ever. If then having uttered thi.s, they too should be hushed 
having roused our eais to him who made them, and He alone 
speak not by them, hut b}' Uim.self, that we may hear His 
worti, not through any tongue of llesh, nor angels* voice nor 
sound of thunder nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but 
miglit hear Whom in these things we love, might hear his 
vcr3' without these (as we too now strained ourselves and 
in swift thought touched on the eternal wisdom which abideth 
over all) — could this be continued on, and other visions of 
far unlike be withdrawn, and thi.s one ravish and absorb and 
wrap up its beholder, and the.se inward joys, so that life might 
be for ever like that one moment of understanding which we 
now sighed after, were not this, ent<.‘r in My Master’s joy ” 
(St. Augu.stine’s Confessions Book i.x.) 

a..TiirOj.Ll'A> ii.T0_a iz.nliijSj.ii'j sir 

fiadr ,c: <aw’«5r>icx».^i0 

pkcctGslI JitxxdajQ^Li 

While earth and air, water and sky and fire 

May change their nature, He changes and wearies not, 

In him, 1 lost my body and sense, my life and mind 
1 lost my -self, 1 sing 'lullOnam. 

P- r> Qp.t'rAitdr 

n .Kf^iycr/TiSflT ixtT^\t>u.rr 
^ ."S’ ^(ir i-frfitf issts— ijiujn f/fo/ . 

Ye fools } that speak of the unspealtable, 

Can ye find the limits ot the limitless one ? 

When as the waveless sea one gains clearness, 

To him, will appear the Lord witii braided hair. 
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rui'i: t»K KN(,)\vi,iiw;i: of ofjoii ani> kvjl. 


Compare also, 

Q^jS(^uiiJli^u.dr ' 

.',5' u:03:(jCiiySi^J<ar 
■h iTpji £)iV ?,3'co j) .i rrcw ^wxiGVcr. , 

When deeds perished, and with it wealth. 
When desh perislied, and with it life, 
When inintl perished, and its cause Alciis, 
'I'hcu my ‘ I ’ perished, 1 did not know. 


Qu;£ Qu^itv!}." tijp,'^ui 3 ca Qfitacsr^jtJi 


•tkH j^-U'i*iCl!Z4 :SlStCS*A^£i cS/Tt—tf'.llfGuU 

o},’S SJ>ti<TS^(^u GucaR^Si;:;^.) ■d.J-^QiuiiluGsff, y 

O, my Lord of Kailchi, when the elements, senses and sensations, 
The differing gu^jas and desires, and sense of time and space, 
When all these are lost in the blissful vision, 

Then am I freed from all evil and rest in peace. 


The original fall was brought about by disobeying God’s 
L.aw, by opposing our will to his Will, and the only way of 
salvation consists in establishing the harmony of will between 
His and ours, and completely subordinating our will to His 
own, and allow His Will to be done as it is in heaven. 


When we were first created, we were just like children, 
fresh and innocent, fully trusting and depending on our loving 
parents, without caring for the morrow, fully obeying their 
dictates, and never asserting ourselves nor becoming self-willed. 
But the child preserves this condition only for a short time; it 
would not abide by the loving words of wisdom and warning 
given to it, would know for itsell; and slowly' its desire and 
self-will are developed, and in its ignorance and conceit, it 
accumulates the load of Karma. And unless we become again 
like children abiding in trust and faith completely on our 
Beloved Father, we cannot get rid of this sin and sorrpw. And 
unless we- become born again, we cannot see the Kingdom o 
heaven as declared by the same Jesus Christ, whom the worl 
thought he was beside himself i. e., mad. And our St. Tayu- 
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m ana var likens the nature of the saintly **un6\iQjrnQ Quu.iT 
uffOTsaioOiuear Spu;glQ3u' ^eut/5)@(C5/r6irf?ii-’ff /but Q^'Letsa uonuoQu)" tO 

the babies, and lunatics and men possessed. 

Karma or eS'Seer simply means an act, and this act may give 
pleasure or pain and if it gives pleasure, it is<.called good and 
if it produces pain, it is called evil. Every good act is right 
and every evil act is wrong, or Pupyam or papam. Virtue or sin. 
Sivajnana Siddhiyar defines pimyaw ^.nd papam as e.u9iTdQfi>uyQ^li 

doing good to all sensient creatures and p-aSnsspui Q^djpii 
doing evil to all creatures in the largest and broadest sense of 
the term, in the same way as any modern utilitarian philosop- 
her would define these terms, and vye have no doubt that the 
definition is quite correct from any point of view. When we 
interpose conscience in the middle as a judge of good and evil, 
right and wrong, it is seen how varying the consciences of men 
are, and so we must necessarily seek a higher authority or test. 


Karma therefore signifies acts or series of acts or the 
aggregate of human experience, acting and reacting on each 
other ; and Law of Karma means the invariable order or Niyati 
which results, pain or pleasure attaches itself to a doer in 
accordance with the kind of acts performed by him, in accord- 
ance wilh the maxim ®<s5r«oiD eSeapppnao iBearea)LDeS2siraju:, ^etoio 
eSetapppirio ^eotneS^iLju}, “ He who SOWS must reap accordingly”. 


One result of this law is, that the respective fruits have to 
be enjoyed in a suitable body and this body is determined by 
the Karma performed by each, (Vide Sivajnanabotha 11, 2 . ab) 
and if his previous Karma is good, he will get a good body, 
and if it is bad, he will get a bad body. And this accounts 
for the myriads of physical bodies in every stage of develop- 
ment to the highest, from that of the amoeba to that of a 
Christ or Maijickavachakar, possessed of every varying meztsl 
and spiritual characteristics. The more good a man perfc::^ 
the better and more developed body does he get, wfri ^ 
accompanying development of mind and heart, and the rf 
this privilege is, that he is enabled to get a purer ss:'~ 
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body, whicl), the more it becomes pure, will reflect the Light and 
Glory of God; so that when man reaches his physical and mental 
perfection, he reaches tlie spiritual perfection of complete mer- 
ger in the suprenie Light. Aiul of all bodies, the human body is 
the one in wiiich a man can work out his salvation, and therefore 
is he enjoined to take time by the foi'clock anti do good while 
this body lasts, if not to secure salvation in this birth, atleast to 
secure a belter body in which he can carry on the good work. 

“ aiwriw r'i..- J!?,.? .t,w 

/SuiX' \i3) fi-T i.<r 

Sit: 


Among births tiumberli^ss, that of man 

Is rare, rare indeed ; 

When this birth is lost, what will happen I know not. 

ficnee .^anxT.S/S Cl 

0fl'«53r'i;3;?..'«raj;'Lrr nj .•rwiacvf.'.'r ustrus^ui, 

O thou Supreme of Supreme, 

The good desiring to attain Sivajnana, ever perform good deeds and 
Tapas and make gifts. 

And so this doctrine of Karma instead of leading to quietism 
and indifference, inculcates a life of active beneficence “desiring 
the welfare of all “ and furnishes as good and sure a basis for 
perfect ethical conduct as any other system in the world. 

But even when doing good works, he is not to have any 
regard for the result, he is to do it without tasting the fruits 
thereof, as this tends to bind him to the world still by pro- 
ducing the physical body and will not effect his final release 
from this body ; and after performing evil and good, he attains 
to ^(3^^ QujiruLf, becoming balanced in good and evil, paiii 
and pleasure. This does not mean that he should so perform 
actions, that all his good actions \vill weigh as much as his bad 
actions, or doing as much punyam as papam, but it is attaining 
to a condition of viewing deeds either good or bad without, 
either liking or disliking, a condition of being described as 
<?a.'0®f/_nsn:ra5sv)/fcw. In siich a Condition, man is not 
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impelled or attracted by any thing which will give him plea- 
sure, he will not be deterred simply because it will cause him 
pain. Such objects of desife in the world are wealth, health 
and gratification, and we hate all those acts which will produce 
the opposite results.. To» such a person, wealth and poverty> 
food and poison, praise and blame, will be equally welcome, and 
one looks on all these as one looks on dust or chaff, without desire 
or aversion. It is when a man attains to this condition of 
(oeuemu-ireaui or @0a98sBr QiuiruL^, that he is led in pur- 
suit of the highest Ideals, to do the greatest acts of heroism, and 
the most magnanimous acts of self-sacrifice, and suffer the 
greatest martyrdom. The story of the churning of the Ocean 
is full of this meaning. The gods who were pained at their 
poverty, and desired wealth, came to reap the fire of the poison, 
which arose as a result of their own self-seeking, and the 
Sqpreme Being who appeared there, not for the sake of any 
reward, but for the sole purpose of saving the distressed gods, 
was not affected by the Poison which he swallowed. 

So that when God willed to create this earth and the 
heavens, it was not the result of a mere whim or play, it was 
not for his own improvement or benefit, it was not for bis self- 
glorification or self-realization, but he willed out of his Infinite 
Love and Mercy towards the innumerable souls, who were 
rotting in their bondage, enshrouded in Aoava mala, without 
self knowledge and self-action, that they be awakened out of 
their kSvala (Qaeuso) condition and move into the cycle or evolu- 
tion, (.?=36«), births and deaths, whereby alone they can effect 
their salyatioii. One helped on to this, by being given bodies, 

' faculties &c., out of matter, they begin to do, accumulate 
karma, which has to be eaten fully before the ^^sS^sarOjjiruLf, 
the indifference to pain and pleasure, can be gained. In the s 
process of eating the ‘bitter fruits’ and gaining Siutj (balance), 
one gathers experience and wisdom and the knowledge of 
Truth. And unless this Truth be gained, the soul’s salvation 
is a mere myth and nothing more. 
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RKLIGIOS THliOUETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 

Good deal of attention has been paid of late to the 'i’heorc- 
tical aspects of our Hindu Religion, and most people are familiar 
with the various systems of Hindu Philosopy— of the Dvaita, 
Visishtadvaita and Advaita aspects in particular. And in such 
a study, one is likely to Ipse sight of the practical aspect of the 
Religion, and it is to this aspect, I wish to-day to draw your 
particular attention. 

DIFFICULTIES l.N UNDERST,\NDING HINDU RELIGION. 

To the ordinary' foreigner, Hinduism appears as a fantastic 
combination of the grossest superstitions and the most dreamy 
speculations. Even the sympathetic student of our religion, 
though he is prepared to admire and appreciate particular 
aspects of our philosophy, looks down with pity on our so-called 
errors. And one Christian friend put it to me whether, in 
Hinduism, we have any real and practical religion. Of course, 
to the onlooker, the contrast between Temple-worship and its 
attendant. festivals and the austerer practices of the Sanyasins, 
the ablutions and pQjahof pious people and the ‘Tatvamasi' 
and ‘ Ahambrahmasmi ’ meditations of others, cannot but be 
bewildering. Even some of us are apt to look upon so much 
labour and money spent on Temples and in Temple-worship as 
so much waste, or we are prepared to relegate these practices 
to the illetirate lower orders, as we are pleased to call them. 
Can all these various practices have any real meaning and pur- 
pose or can they not ? Can all these be reduced to certain 
definite principles or not ? These arc the questions which I 
propose to discuss in this f)aper. 
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Quffs^QcsQf^ t£CjQic.uSi^u y,iS 
Siai^'^jujd QsiTi^Qarp caeQpdsiJi, QtsasQp 

00uQu0.i j^£j)pa^c< 0 fla,auj. (TiruvSckaka). 

How then cun we attain to this c»id ? This is the consider- 
ation of the Practical Religion. And our S 3 'stemalic treatises 
devote considerable space to the trealineul of this question. 
This is the chapter on Sadana in the VeJspta Sutras and in 
the Sivajtiunabhodha. 

As a neces.sary prelude to this, the nature of the Deity 
and of the Soul has to be di.scussed, 

XAl USK OF GOD. 

According to the greatest sage of our Tainij-land, Saint 
'I'iruvaJluvaj-, He is and ^copeudr, our Supreme Lord 
and Master, the author of our being and regeneration, He is 
tiie Pure Intelligence and the Transcendent one, mevjS&di, and 
^«!ari@Q/aDa;aSw«v/r/ff«3r, He is Without Ukes and dislikes, QaiekQ^^ 
Q^esiTL^aaiMaScfitr^, dwells in our heart LceviiUcs^QiuQ^^ and He 
is the occean of love and mercy jy/na-yjg? jfipea^dr. 

The Upanishats speak of Him as “ the Highest great Lord 
of Lords, God of Gods, King of Kings, the Highest abode, as 
God, the Lord of the world, the adorable.*' “He is the one Goo 
hidden in all beings, all pervading, the aptaratma of all beings, 
watching over all works, dwelUng in all beings, the witness, 
the perceiver, the only one, the Nirguija being. ‘His High 
Power is revealed as manifold, as inherent, acting as 

force and knowledge.” 

“ He is Siva (the Happy and Blissful}. He brings good 
and removes all evil, the luord of Bliss, as dwelling within t e 
Atma the immorla), the support of all." 

«No one has grasped Him above or across or in the middle. 
His form cannot be seen, no one perceives him with the eye. 

“That God, the makerof all things, theParamStma, always 
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dwelling in the heart of man, is perceived by the heart, the soul, 
the mind. They who know It become immortal." 

"Those who, through heart and mind, know Him thus 
abiding in the heart, become immortal," “ Satyam Jnanam 
Anantam 'Brahma Anaincfa Rupam Amritam YadVibhuti Shan- 
tam §ivam Advaitam." " He is the sat, chit and anand." 

In the Gita also, He is spoken of as the Lord of Lords, 
iShvara and Mahe§vara, the spectator and permitter, supporter 
and enjoy er, the Paramatman, the supporter of elements, as 
devourer and causer, it is the light of lights and is said to be 
beyond 1 amas. Wisdom knowable, wisdom gainable, centred 
in every heart. 

In the Advaita Siddhapta Sastras,.He is called 
one with His §akti, the ‘ Siva Sat.' 

ib.6\}Qs&iiTi£aQ Qsii^ih s-u.£itu>ir!u ^oBiuitQtuo it@ 

«$ysu@s\»r ofuSirastr ^’^essraSeariana^ 

/sfeow^uj ^'^muD^eors Qsiu^eSdr/S^^nQeor 

iSeoaf^a <Sesru36U(g)@ ^isi^irQ^iaQUi. 

One with the world, and different, and both. The light transcendent. 

The Lord who guides souls innumerable, in obedience to His Will 
(Ajna) and each one’s karma ; 

The Nirmala Being, untouched by the defects of His creatures ; 

I 

Supreme He stands, secondless, pervading all. 

uo)(ip^fiQ(^^4os^ ue^e3i^®euir^i uyeoeo^ 
fisu^^e^'QiuasQuir^uj ^iBuusassr&ieossrQffQetsr 
^sa^Qup eSeatui giQiafrasr jp iSSootuk^i—tr ^tu^iS^Qesr. 

Siva is neither a Rupi nor an Arupi. He is neither chit nor Achit. 
He does not create nor sustain nor perform other functions.. He was 
never a Yogi nor a Bhogi. Though present in and pervading all these 
inseparably, yet he is of a nature different from all these. 

&jif.(o3iiQ^^esB^ p€iBL.uSe\:n @/r6cr:x/r0:2) 

iiSsiBsL-^iTssrp^eiryj&ir Sn^eirenB^ 



2()i'} 


niK lt>|iu J'A'UJS. 


iH ^ifidrjjQ-juivAira:. 


'l‘he fona of this 5akti is Pare intelligence. If asked whether 
Supi'enic Will and i’ower are also found in this Supretne Intelligence, yes, 
Wlierever there is iniclligonce, there is w'ill and power. Assu:h, the 
Power ajul Will will be manifested also by the Supreme Chit §akti. 


^ J, j3i.it (^.1) i i0icir jSi.it /7 

uSS^jlsoui^.f- 

it (•jj.jfly.icr SKtilLjuia iOl/'ill. 

Qjj,r.J}vitQ>MiTil.Q)'J} ^. 3 sSiaujL.QL..’t<:J u.7<ar. 

Hara has Gvaa for Mis Sakti. Except as this Supreme Love and 
Grace, iheie is no Siva. Without 5iva, there is no §akti. Isa removes 
tlie hale of the Souls with his love, and grants them bliss, just as the Sun 
dispels tlie darkness, shrouding the eyes, with his light* 


This supreme statement was reached in the famous lines of 
the great Tirumular. 

^ssri^ih 9.cu(tfij> ^aesaQudru.7 

^Siiu.a^j!T 0 u>/ts^i 3 ^ 

S'cju.ii jju.jS^0i^a-7ir. 

“God is Love" and that great agnostic teacher of science 
who died a sincere believer in God had stated truly, “what has 
all the science or all the philosophy of the world done for the 
thought of mankind, to be compared with the one doctrine 
“God is Love."?" 

God is, as such, all Knowledge and all Love. 


, NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

To talk of the means to attain to this great goal, will be 
futile if we don’t understiiiid the nature of man. from the 
statements in the first chapter of the Kuj^ili it may be deduced 
that man is ignorant and subject to births and deaths, and has 
likes and dislikes, and does sin and suffer, and he could not be 
compared to God in any svay. The following texts bring out 
the distinction quite plainly enough. 
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“ The knowing one (God) and , the non-knowing (soul) are 
two, both unborn; one is Lord, the other non-Lord (ani§a}.’.’ 

“Patim Vivasy-atmesvVaram (Lord of the soul) Sasvatam 
bivam ach^^utam.” 

“ He who dwells in fhe soul and within the soul, whom the 
soul does not know, whose body the soul is, who rules the soul 
within, He is thy soul, the ruler- within, the immortal." 

“ But the soul Paramount is another. Who is proclaimed 
as the Paramatma, who — the infinite king — penetrates all the 
three worlds and sustains them. 

Since I do surpass the kshara, and even do excel the 
akshara, I am reputed the Purushottama." 


A DIFFICULTY IN REACHING THE GOAL. 


And here we are met by statements that God is unknowa- 
ble and imperceptible to our senses. He is past all thought and 
speech. 


vcfeoaQs^iuiLi 

seostupp Qpirm&aps setossneanrsvit^Qwtt , 


{Tintmantray 


And yet the upanishats say that when men should roll up 
the sky like a hide, then only without knowing Siva, there 
could be an end of pain. 

And St. AruJ Nau<)i Sivacharyar states the difficulty thus: 
“ If God is unknowable, then there can be no benefit from Him. 
He can never pervade us, neither can we unite with him in 
Moksha. He cannot perform the pancha-krityas for our benefit. 
His existence will be like that of the flowers of the sky and of 
the rope formed of the hairs of the tortoise. 


And yet it must stand to reason that, we cannot possibly 
know him if his nature is as we have described above. The 
moment we assert that we can know him, we asseit that he 
becomes an object of our cognition, and as all Psychologists, 
Hindu and European, are agreed, all objects of cognition are 
what is called Achit or Asat or matter. Here is St. Arul Nandi’s 
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Statement: " if you ask whether God is an object of knowledge 
or not, then know, if He is an object of knowledge, He will be- 
come Achit and Asa l. All objects o'f cognition are achit; all 
objects of cognition come into being and are destroyed (being 
bound by time), they divide themselvcc into the worlds, bodies 
and organs (being bound by space) and enjoyments. They are 
identified at one time by the intelligence as itself (bandha) and 
at another lime (in mokslia) are seen as separate ; and they arc 
all products of Maya. Hence all such are achit or non-intelli- 
gent or Asal (other than sat).” 

As God is spoken of as the inner Ruler and Soul of Soul, 
whose body llie Soul is, the knowing Soul is itself in the 
position of object to the True subjctct God, and the thinking mind 
cannot itself think thought, much less can the object perceive or 
think the subject. 

And if he cannot be known, He must be a non-entity, 
argues St. Arul Na^^i, And this exactly is the position which 
Paul Carus takes in his pamphlet on the ” Idea of God.” His 
argument is exactly that of Saint Aruj Nan^i, that if God is 
knowable, he can only be known as an object, as matter, which 
will be absurd. But Paul Carus would however retain God 
as an idea, or ideal, an abstract thing as redness or whiteness, 
a beautiful fantasy which will be useful. But as against this 
view, it is positively asserted by Saint Aru) Napdi that He is 
not a non-entity and that He is Sat and Chit. As He is chit, 
He is not knowable, and yet He is a positive fact. 

How is then this psychological difficulty to be got over ? 

THE FIRST POSSIBILITY OF OVERCOMING THE DIFFICULTY. 

In the first place, it will be futile to think of knowing Him 
as different from ourselves as an object. Says St. Aruj Napdi: 

“ As God is not different from the soul, as He is in the soul, as 
He is the thinker of all the soul’s thoughts, as in Him there is 
no distinction of 1 and mine, God cannot be perceived by the 
soul’s intelligence as different.” “God is not different from you 
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either as he is inseparably associated with you, and transcend 
all discriminating intelligence. As He is ever the mside of the 
soul,. the soul can be said W be ^ivam.” 

The first possibility of our becoming Him will lie, therefore, 
in the fact that we are inseparably associated with Him, and 
must think ourselves as one with Him. We must not create 
distinctions between ourselves and Himself, interpose our will 
and thought, the feelings of ‘1 and mine.’ Then only will our 
will and thought come into rapport with Him. 

“ srs^Sl uSempuesS Sps 
LD&iuitraotu pmQ^(Slth suAsS^asruSearQp 

** ^aofftupp ^irQun&i ^iseap Qpaf)suiTird(^ 

L{eajriLip/S(Sispirdr nifi3^eat-XSujiTQeor'\ 

loeerQp spoilt Q&i6ardseBrQ(^ — Qp'u&i 
Quieirenr^0SuirS eum^ e/assttLLuf. 
aeerpiru) u&mBiupLDnpfS — 

@6Br6ar00r Qsuareirp^^p^ laaaipptteaarLf., 

O mind, was it not for me, that God came under the 
banyan tree as silent teacher, and with dumb show of band 
cured me of acts called my acts, and placed me in the blissful 
ocean of His grace. 

^0enir Qevjenfiuuyu) u/rQ(r ^(^^ — 

^/StuirQp <5rLLi9. Qtu^ear fSsunQe» uairpQpear 
^Q^trear Quir^^sesarL-pmeotrA — seearu- 
eTekSsvrttfih aeiirif.evQear^eari^ Qp/r^. 

" By grace behold all things,” He said. Not understanding, 
by my intelligence I beheld differentiating. I saw darkness. 
1 saw not even me, the seer. What is this, sister? 

crearSesrityu) pair^eariLjih — &.^eirp 

Qpem^)P eueAr&iaiLSjTesart—p 18 ps^ 

Qs^nekearsi(oUi{t — ^mp^ 

QjFn^&itrso eS^Birsp ^spsap Qoj^Qd^n soOen^, 

27 
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‘‘Of me and thee/ think not in thy heart as two. Stan( 
undifferentiating.” This one word when He uttered, hov 
can I tell, dear, the Bliss that 'grew straightaway fron 
that word ? 

(hrom Saint iaymnanavar's ‘Revel in Bliss 

—translated by P. Aruyachalam Rsq. m. a„ of Colombo.) 

THE -SECO.VD POS5II311.ITV. 

*rhe second possibility lies in the fact that God is nol 
knowledge alone. If He was so, we cannot know Him for cer- 
tain. But as we have stated above, He is also all Love. It is 
in this Supreme fact that our salvation is based. This Love is 
in us, surrounds us on all sides, above, below, and all about us. 
His Love to us passes that of the mother, says Saint Maijikka- 
va^agar. 

/L0QuOli(^3 n.tr'S*@aS;r Qfis s. ^Gjaisssr'J) 

UQ<S jtSesffxi U!T®302sr3-;S '* 

“ Si!sir.iQ^trjrii Quc^.vQ/HTjxlc siuQun^tii 

Op^to i^sarQcata (^esP.CiLjssL.jja^ ” 

pirsTrsaL»«^triT Q;Si^^0S@tj> jSsrsojiiS^sar 

“ ^se^L-iTsrrsr &^jGu!roQ’Ji^th <?u.^siruQa!5T«»ifl, 

QuaiiQ;^ ^.©J'xujlu ^ssstrusiruj ST3e::j0SJiT.lfdSL..d0S3>^G!tJf^ 
j^esTLj/s/Si.. sirOuiQ^^Qfisii eSQfQfiesr Lj^uu^ird^^ 

Q^’Te:iT0u> 

No selfish want prompts His love. His Love was ever 
with us from our first beginning to the very end. 

" ^0Q^iia0Uiitssr etiereissij'jj/Sujair 
^sa'Tpjsnesr^’iQ^siT^ 

^Q^2etr s30ta^'}^ ^ssQpsir^n 
,^(i^eirih@ji 3<ssst^ssr^tt j^3.aQs.” 

"Who knows the Power of this Aru} by which Omnipresence is secur^ ? 
Who understands that this Love transmuted Herself into tasteful ambrosia? 
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I 

Who thinks that this Love— permeates subtly the five great operations 
(Pafichakritya) ?. 

Who knows that this Love has^eyes on all sides (is Omniscient.)? ” 

" ^^aflpLSpis^LLQ etieiriris^LLd) 

<$y0zrf?&M^i5^%n’uun^/2S uaeapts^iLQ 
^q^eirn'eareua 3 Qfi^^^irssri <s ^iLuf~ 

<r06U®5rfiW;5^ UJaU!40®^fl G®65r. ’ * 

Bom in Love, Bred up in Love, 

Changing, and resting in Love, 

Fed in the Supreme ambrosia of Love, 

The Nandi entered me as Love.” 

The mother’s love will not suffer, even if the child misbe- 
haves and does not deserve it. If we will therefore return His 
love, then our salvation is secured. 

“ ^lusn .SfeirLSdr Q^shQld,'’ 

(With undying love, enters the Feet of Kara) 

St. Tirumular sums up these foregoing facts in a beautiful 
verse. 

uJ//56isir® aflovj.^tc/r Ouj/reorg^is 
■ Sair^ ^LDUj iSffiTJsiTir MmjQQtu 

Ssor^iJ uanusaa QiBiLijgeta^u uff^^^ireo 
Gs’-drjp/^ieuuiir^&i 

Becoming one, without being one nor two, 

Becoming freed of Samaya Nirakara, 

Ascending by the Grace of our Loving mother, 

And becoming Sivam is Siddhanta Siddhi. 

LOVE, THE GREATEST THING IN THE WORLD. . ‘ ■ 

Now let us realize to ourselves how it is,' that to know Him 
and become one with Him, we must love Him. Let us take 
our human relations. Is it by birth and caste,, wealth and 
possessions, learning and knowledge, that one is brought nearer 
- .to. another? Are npt. all these barriers • dividing one from 
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another? By all these means, one regards himself as raised above 
ail other less favoured individuals. It is learning that puffeth 
up a man. The ‘ 1 * ness and ‘mine ness’ become more and 
more developed in these men. So these means can never lead 
one nearer to another. Then what other means have we? It 
is love, love in all its gradations from pity upwards. This 
is the greatest Thing in the world, as Prof. Drummond truly 
said. It is the ideal of both thcistic and atheistic systems of 
the world. 

Love is the basis of all human society, the rock on which it 
is built. This will appear so from the mere heads of the 
chapters in gjAsupio in the sacred Kujal. It is the one thing 
which binds man to man, the parent to the child, friend to friend 
and the woman to the husband. When this prevails, the 
distinctions created by birth, possessions, and learning, all cease. 
It is this which impels the servant to engage in his master’s 
service, the mother to sacrifice herself to the child, the friend to 
give his life for his friend, the lover to forget himself in the 
loved. All the noblest acts of heroism, philanthropy, and 
martyrdom, arise from this one source. It is this love which 
as we have seen, gives rise to the other great fact in Being, 
namely. Sacrifice. Even naturalists have discovered the connex- 
ion of these two facts. Love and Sacrifice, even in the case of 
lower animals. And should not this law hold good in higher 
realm than the animal and social ? And it is to lead to this end, 
we have all along been trying. 

KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY. 

And in this -place, the importance of knowledge cannot be 
ignored. One has to entejr a railway platform and watch one 
of the ever-recurring scenes. 

The compartments are crowded more or less. Fresh passen- 
gers try to rush into it. The persons, impelled of course by their 
own comfort, resist the intrusion. Actual fights ensue. Some 
of them try to get in somehow. They stand for a while. 
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'I'hose who have comfortable seats are pierced • bj' their own 
hard heart and they pity and relent. A small space is found 
for the man who stands. • They naturally soon after fall to 
conversation. They discover soon their mutual friends and 
relations, and by the time they leave the train, they become the 
most affectionate of people, and the parting becomes a sorrow. 
Whereby, was this mutual hate turned into love? It is by 
knowledge. We are ignorant, all of us, how intimately we are 
related to each other. We are all god’s servants, His children 
in fact, and may be, we can share in His fellowship. The whole 
world is ensouled by Him. We are members of His body, 
says Srikantha. 


THE TRUE WORSHIP. 

“Wherefore, the whole universe is ensouled by Siva. If any 
embodied being whatsoever, be subjected to constraint, it will 
be quite repugnant to the eight-bodied Lord; as to this, there is 
no doubt. Doing good to all, kindness to all, affording shelter 
to all, this they hold as the worshipping of Siva.” 

Here, in this last sentence of Srikaptha, do we get at the 
real essence of all religion. What is Siva ? It is Love. What 
is worship of Him ? Loving Him. How can we love Him, whom 
we do not know? Nay, we can know Him and do know Him 
though. We do not perceive each other’s souls or minds and 
yet,, we love each other. It is the body we know, and it is on 
each other^s body we manifest all our love. We do willing 
service to the body only of our elders, masters, teachers and 
parents. It is on that body we love, we lavish all our wealth 
and labour. So can we worship and love Him by loving His 
Body which is the whole universe of Chetana and Achetana. 

Gu/TsSsuaBr &i ff’sS&iQearear fSSeBruLjeuCoevirir 
S^isiS(sirurr<S ^eoir(l)^6\}^eoiTjb 
QslLl^^Qujo Qp'bssrS'SBessn-.iSwiTesiff — 

P,«(sQ«iTar ss\upr8(^uQu(^k^<se>p uis6r(g) 
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Q'uii^tSSO^Q/iser aJS^ 

’^UiQu(ffu:ir<sr ui^^3tu{^!5'r0C!rn(S<u. 

‘ Thoa dwell’st in all the elements," tts said ; and yet 

i| 

‘ Thou goest not, nor com'st the sages thus, have sunr 
‘Their rhythmic songs. Though, neither have we heard, nor learnt 
Of those, that Thee by seeing of the eye, have known. 

Thou King of PcKtn-Turai, girt with cool rice-fields. 

To ponder Thee is hard to human thought. To u.s 
In pre.sence come ! Cut oil our ills ! In mercy make us Thine! 
Our mighty Lord, from off Thy couch in grace arise ! 

As i pointed out above, knowledge is an essential requisite 
of our love. As knowledge grows, Love will grow. The more 
and more we understand our nearness to each other and to God, 
more and more will our love grow. The knowledge and love 
prevailing between master and servant is weaker than between 
father and son ; between friends it is higher, and in the case of 
lovers, it is highest. 


THE THIRD POSSIBILITY. 

1 must here point out a Fsyxhological Law which I may 
state as the basis of this experience and which I may state as 
the third possibility. 

It is the peculiar nature of the soul or mind, whereby it 
identifies itself with the thing it is united to. This aspect is 
alone fullj*^ discussed in the Siddhapta Sastras. St. Meykapdan 
calls it and in the commentaries as 

&sssrsssrwir^3o. St. Tayumanar paraphrases it as tuirQ^irdr^up/S^ 
^^eir ^'jj^undj The human soul is a mirror — a crystal. 

It becomes dark when darkness covers it. A can be 
judged by his associates. He can be good or bad as his 
associates are. With the world in union, the soul has 
become identified with the world, and lost its individuality. 
In God, it has become Sivam losing its individuality. In the 
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full glare of mid-day sun, I challenge one to see the mirror. 
What one will see if he has courage enough to see it, will be, 
the full radiance of the giorious sun, which will blind him 
at once. 

Says Professor Henry Drummond : “ All men are mirrors, 
that is the first law on which this formula is based. One of 
the aptest descriptions of a human being is a mirror." 

Professor Drummond states this Law as the Law of Reflec- 
tion and Assimilation, or Law of Influence, or Law of Identity 
as we may call it, He instances the iron which 

gets magnetised and becomes a magnet “ 

QesrfliainQp2eat a mirror, getting rid of its dust, reflects the 
glorious light and becomes merged with it and lost, 

HOW THE SOUL MERGES AND LOSES ITSELF. 

Only one word about the meaning of the words * merging ’ 
and ‘ losing,’ before I continue the thread. I quote from a text- 
book of science : — 

“When a river enters the sea^ it soon loses its individuality, 
it becomes merged in the body of the ocean, when it loses its 
current and when, therefore, it has no power to keep in suspen- 
sion the sediment which it had brought down from the Higher 
lands." Please reread the lines in this way and the application 
will become clear, “ When the soul loses its ijidividuality (its 
feeling of 1 and minej Ahankaram or Anavam, it becomes merg- 
ed in God when it loses its karma, and when, therefore, it has no 
power to keep in suspension its mala, with which it was 
associated from the beginning. This losing of self is the real 
sacrifice, brought about by love. It is this sacrifice ua?, we are 
asked to make as we enter the Temple precincts and the 
moment we make it, our will leave us and we will 

become lek^ the Blissful Sivam. 

We likened the soul to the mirror and the following passa- 
ges from the upanishats may be considered. 
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“As a metal disc (mirror), tarnished by dust, shines brigth 
again after it has been cleaned, so is the one incarnate person, 
satisfied and freed from grief aftei^ he has seen the real nature 
of himself.** “And when b3' the real nature of himself he sees 
as by a lamp the real nature of tlie Brahman, then having 
known the unborn Eternal God, who transcends all tattvas, he 
is freed from all paSa.” 

“From meditating on Him, from joining Him, from becom- 
ing one with Him, there is further cessation of all Maya in the 
end." In Drummond's language the.se verses read — “Bee God, 
reflect God and become God.” 

Students of Darwin will have noted how powerful is the 
law of association and assimilation or identity in the animal 
and human evolution. Persons who are ever associated with 
pigs get piggy faces, and with horses horsey faces. In the case 
of a husband and wife, when they have been perfectly loving, it 
has been found, to« effect a complete assimilation of their facial 
features Such is the power of the human mind ; it can ■ 

lower itself to the very depths of the brute or it can raise itself 
to the very height of Godhood. This law is spoken of in our 
text-books as the law of ‘ garudadhyanam.’ 

This brings us to the very end of our subject. 

We cannot know God really by all our religious rites and 
performances, repetition of prayers and formulas by sagupa or 
nirgupa worship, with or without idols, and even by the highest 
y6ga, except when His grace and Love fills us all and we lose 
ourselves in this Love, 

Look at how St, Meykapdan ridicules this idea of the Yogi 
that he knows God. 

“ If it can be meditated, then as an object of our senses, it 
becomes Asat. If you regard it as not conceivable by our 
organs (internal and external), even then it is of no use. If you 
contemplate it as beyond contemplation even then it gives you 
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no benefit as it is a mere fiction. If you contemplate it as 
yourself, this is also fiction. Giving up these fictitious' ideas 
of God, the only way to kixiw Him is by understanding with 
His Arul or Grace.” 

THE FOUR PATHS. 

So that all our understanding of Him till the final goal is 
reached. will be merely fictitious, or use a better word, sym- 
bolical. The conception whether that of the Bhakta- or Yogi, 
Hindu or Christian will only be symbolical. We introduce a 
real element into it when we introduce love in our conception of 
God. And this conception naturally divides itself into four 
forms, that of master and servant, parent and child, friend and 
friend, and lover and loved. All other conceptions can be 
reduced into these four. There are love and knowledge in all 
these different forms of Bavana or Sadana. As- our Lord and 
master; we do Him and His bhaktas, loving service arid 
obedience and reverence. In the master, we lose our own 
identity. To the father and mother, obedience and service and 
reverence and love in a greater degree is exhibited. To the 
friend we can say ' I am he,* ' ‘ he is myself,’ ‘ all mine are his ’ 
and ‘all his are mine.’ In real life, this ideal of friendship is rarely 
manifested. Our people could hardly appreciate the act of the 
saint who gave his wife to the bhakta who demanded her of him. 
How would you like the pourtrayal of Hall Caine of the lowborn 
and illiterate Manxeman who loved and continued to love more 
and more the high born and cultured aristocrat who betrayed 
him, cheated and robbed him of his betrothed, and forfeited all 
claims to regard and respect ? It was because his friendship 
on his own part was sincere and true. 

It is this ideal of the -friendship and the Bavana required 
under it which reveals the meaning of the formulas of Tatva- 
raasi and Aham Brahmasmi, given out as the maijtras to be 
practised by the Yogi, In Yoga, the identity of Bavana is fully 
reached. When we understand this fully, we can understand 
all the episodes in the life of . St. Su^dara, who was of the 
28 
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very image of Soma Siu)dara and wliom God chose as his 
own, ‘friend.’ 

i^iS!}j=uuuj^-lj u$iiri;^(jp^adj Otum^eat—tu 
Qfitrifi^Uinii (uirduQs^djiijui ^iFle^ii(^rS(§L.(^Q 
wiTsaifiQajffe^aessr u/rsaa/saiu^ ;S®;j/fcaTt_n&w uj^aSs'.n 
«5;cwtpC?iij53r tSif?(5^0-i(Jae3T atxT^a)^iftai>/Baj2stsrQ:u. 

He, the seven notes, their joy, the sweet ambrosia, my very /w;;i 
who is with me even in my mischiefs, my Lord who gave me my bkuti- 
ful-eyed Paravai, my Lord of Amr, how can I, the poor fool, be separated 
from Him ? 

In life, have you felt the hundredth part of this love -for 
your friend, the gnawing pain at heart when you were 
separated and the boundless joy when you met ? 

These are then the four paths or raargas, Chary'a, Kriya 
Yoga and Jnaiia, otherwise called Dasa, Satputra and Saba 
and SanmSrga* And the various duties assigned under each, 
are only such as our love of the master or father or friend or 
lover will induce us to manifest in tokens of our love. These 
duties arc meaningless except as tokens of our love and as 
disciplining us to love and love more God and bis creatures. 

etmQu eS flairoSnajD^^ lugn^^iKS 
QutrmQua fcaretPeu Qufr 
^'6BrC»u;r<S0S iussi{§sta^Qniss sm/S 
eimQutreii aessffuS^ssr Qtuii/sQoiirss^^Q^^ 

Even though, with bones for firewood, 

The flesh is tom to lines and burnt, like gold in fire, 

Except to those who internally melt themselves into Love, • 

God is not accessible. 

These duties are for the Dasa Margi, 

Gs^iL'vSf ^uu9(— A'ixeviT . Qaaoj^so 
t_S!ji,x6afi umi£(^assu^0 

Ga-iija-^ ^ijusr^a=a;.T.7S5i2 ; 
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The easy duties, lighting lamps, culling flowers, sweeping and wash- 
ing the temple, praising God and assisting in His service of abhisheka, 
cooking food, constitute Dasaiharga. 

Our Christian friends who regard our building temples and 
spending in ornaments and flowers, will scarcely realize why 
millions of money are spent on churches and church decorations. 
The money spent in flowers on Easter and Christmas festivities 
in churches comes to a million or more each year. Christ 
rebuked the man who held the joint purse and who objected to 
Mary’s wasting that precious scented-oil on Christ's feet. It 
was not the value of the oil that was worth anything, but the 
love that prompted that sacrific was worth all. 

But it is not by costly gifts alone, we can manifest our love. 

The duties of Satputra-margi are as follows, 

Quir^/fieo 

isppeuth diriusajuj uj-'^d,Q;isrsiDiji 
Q/s^p^il.L^drsstnp,§ lop^Di 

Puja, reading, reciting prayers 
Japa, true tapas, and truth, 

Purity, loving, offering food 
Constitute Satputramarga. 

^^trjtr^j^npSssr 

Quprr^ 

CauiTpn Ljovear^irsBati 

^iT.f 

Purifying ourself by Adhara and Nadi Sodana, and becoming poss- 
essed of 1 8 Saktis, and entering the Temple of Jfianakasa (Chidambaram), 
and getting rid of one’s senses and mind is Sahamarga 

The eight forms of Yoga referred to are Yama,’ Niyama, 
Asana, Praijayama, Pratyakara, Dharaija, Dyana and Samadhi, 
and we note only here the definition of Yama and Niyama. 

Yama is Ahimsa, Satyara, refraining from theft, celebacy 
or chastity, m ercifulness, devoid of deceitfulness, contentediiess » 
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courage, taking little food and purity. Niyama 15 performing 
tapas, japara, and vratain, believing in God, worshipping Him, 
reading and meditating on the Siisfras, being cheerful, fearful 
of evil, and intelligent. 

Tlie duties of Sanmarga are stated as follows. 

u&uiTJUi sSaQuu^iLjU-or 
Js^ujiTjiQ/s^rio sSinjS 
Q/ttfljjnp 1l.iSSZt C6i C y 

tuc5;5=et.’rt «»■ ^S)oiey‘.iC9}:D iunovsatiLitff.i^Qw, 

Getting rid of one’s paSutvam aud Pasa, becoming One v/ith Pad, 
melting the heart which never melts, in love, entering the True Presence 
which one can never know, and standing steadfast there, ate &ninarga. 

These four sEdanas are so arranged that one may lead into 
the other. And the forms and symbols in each are so chosen . 
that, as one reaches the higher path, fresh meaning and fresh 
beauty and life burst forth, as his own intelligence and love 
ripen to receive the fresh life. 

The temple built of brick and mortar becomes the very 
soul and heart of the YOgi and the. §ivalihga becomes the 
Loving Presence and Light of the Supreme. The food usS 
offered by the devotee, gradually comes to mean the sacrifice of 
apava or fipQutrpti, 

The beauty of such books as the Tiruva 9 aga, Devara and 
Tiruvaiinoli, consists in this, that it furnishes the required 
mental and spiritual food to the illiterate and the most cultured 
minds. 

That these four paths are natural divisions, it will ‘be 
readily perceived. The world’s great religions may be ranged 
under one or other of these heads. Mahomedanism and the 
ancient Judaism fall underthe first division. It was the merit 
of Jesus Christ that he ' brought, into greater prominence, the 
Fatherhiood of God. The following quotations from the Bible 
will show that the other paths are not uru-ecognized by Jesus 
Christ. - • - ■ 
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“ Ye call me Muster, and Lord, and ye say well, for sol 
am." St. John. xiii. 13. 

“ Little children, yet awhile, 1 am with you ; a new com- 
mandment 1 give you. That ye love one another ; as 1 have 
loved you, that ye also love one another.” .\iii. 33. 34. 

"If ye love me, keep my commandments, xiv. 15. 

"Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down 
his life for his friends." xv. 1-3. 

"Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you;" 
XV. 14. 

" Henceforth, I call you not servants; for the servant 
knoweth not what the master doeth, but I have called you* 
friends, for all things that I have heard of my Father, 1 have 
made known unto you." xv. 15. 

"Ye have not chosen me, but 1 have chosen you." xv. 16. 

“That they all may be one; as THOU, FATHER, ART IN 
ME, and I in thee, that they also, may be one in us**." xvii. 21 . 

“I in them, and thou in me that they may be made perfect 
in one***.” xvii. 23. 

When I spoke of these higher aspects of Christ’s teaching 
to a missionary, he observed to me that it only struck him lately 
that fellowship with God was a higher spiritual condition than 
fatherhood of God. Among ourselves, the Madhwa system 
may be said to be pure D^araarga. The Ramanujah in its 
popular aspects, is Dasamarga and Satputramarga and a little 
more. Saijkara’s system will be Sahamarga. But the mistake 
is made, in not understanding that these truths are only sym- 
bolic and then, they are apt to become dogmatic. I have seen 
Christian friends contend that God is our real father, as VedSn- 
tins and Yogis may declaim that there is no other God but 
the self. ■■ 

A true and universal religion will .combine all these various 
paths which are required and necessitated by the varying 
degrees of n;^n's intellectual and spiritual development. 
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And then, we will not sec the mote in our brother’s eye, 
and will live in peace and amity for ever, 

I 

1 only need quote to you one ver.se from the Gita, where all 
these four paths arc set forth. 

"Therefore, with bowing and body bent, I ask grace of thee. 
Lord and Adorable, as father to son, as friend to friend, it is 
meet, O Lord, to bear with me as Lover to Loved."— I may 
also observe that Saivaism of to-day, which I regard as the true 
modern representative of the historic religion of the Gita and 
the Mahabharata period, combines all these four paths and its 
great Saints Appar, Jhanasambavjdar, Su^dauar and Maoikka- 
vagagar are regarded as teachers of these four paths. 

More than all this, I wish to emphasize the fact that love is 
the essence of all real Religion, and real worship of God is the 
worship of God’s creatures and loving them one and all without 
distinction of caste or creed, as observed by Sri Kaijjha, and 
unless this is fully recognized and practised, no real soiritual 
progress is possible. 
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ACCORDING TO -THE SAIVA SIDDHANIA * 


It will be interesting to note that, it was about 12. years 
ago, we brought out our first work in English on the Saiva 
SiddhaRta Philosophy from Tiruppattur, and we have continued 
ever since, to work hard at it, and, our translations of Siva- 
jnanabodham.’. ‘Sivajnanasiddhiyar,’ ‘Tiruvarutpa3’'an,’ along 
with our contributions to the Sicidhatpta Dtpikd, during the last 
ten years, and Dr. G. U. Pope’s *Tiruva9agam’ form the only 
bibliography on the subject in English. And we are glad to 
note that, within the last few years, considerable interest in the 
subject has been awakened, and several European missionaries 
have made a special study of the subject, and have discussed 
it before missionary societies and in the public press. We 
quote the latest opinion from the Christian College Magazine^ 
Vol. XX, 9, from the pen of Rev. W. Goudie. 

“There is no school of thought and no S3'Stem of faith or 
worship that come to us with anything like the claimsr of the 
Saiva Siddhapta. 

“This system possesses the merits of great antiquit3^ In 
the religious world, the Saiva system is heir to all that is most 
ancient in South India ; it is a religion of the Tamil people, by 
the side of which every other form is of comparatively foreign 
origin. 

“In the largeness of its following, as well as in regard to the 
antiquit3’^ of some of its elements, the Saiva Siddhaqta is, 
be3'ond any other form, the religion of the Tamil people and 
ought to be studied by all Tamil missionaries. 

Kepriuted from the AVr:* lufomicr 1907. 
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“We have, iiowevcr, left the gi-eatesl distinction of this 
system till the last. As a system of religious thought, as an 
expression of faith and life, the Saiva Siclcihanta is, by far the 
best that South India possesses. Indeed, it would not be fash 
to include the whole of India, and to nijiintain that, judged by 
its intrinsic merits, the Saiva Siddhanta represents the high- 
water mark of Indian thought and Indian life, apart, of course, 
from the influences of Christian Evangel,” 

And we had remarked in our introduction to ‘Tiruvarut- 
payan’ or ‘Liglit of Grace'; “And there can be no doubt that we 
have, in these works, the brightest and largest gems, picked out 
from the diamond-mines of the Sanskrit Yedantic works, washed 
and polished and arranged, in the most beautiful and symmetri- 
cal way, in the diadem of Indian thought.” 

Through want of active propaganda, by means of lectures 
and conferences, the subject is not properly brought to the 
notice of the Englisii-educated public, and appreciated by 
them as it deserves to be ; and we arc, therefore, much . obliged 
to the editor for having allowed us to contribute a paper ori 
the subject. 

Despite the opinion of a few European and Indian scholars, 
who would trace Saiva Siddharjla to a purely South Indian 
source, we have all along been holding that Saiva Siddhauta is 
nothing but the ancient Hinduism in its purest and noblest 
aspects; and it is not a new religion nor a new philosophy, and 
it can be traced from the earliest Vedas and Upanishats. We 
do not hear of anyone introducing Saivaism at any time into 
India, and the majority of Hindus have remained Saivaites from 
before the days of the Mahabharata. 

The ideal of the Highest God has, from the beginning, been 
centred round the person of Rudra, or Siva, and in the I^ig 
Veda we find him described as the “Lord of Sacrifices and 
Prayers,” and we find this maintained, in the days of Valmiki, 
when beliefs in other deities were slowly gaining ground. • . 

Consistently with this position in the Rig Veda, the Yajur 
Veda declares that “There is only one Rudra, they don’t allow 
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a second,” “Eka-6va-Rudrd Nadvitiyaya tastef (kaij<3la 8, 6, 
lo). “He who is one is called Rudra,” “Ya EkO Rudra Uchyati.” 
And St. Tirumular declare's accordingly : 

^^psudrdffQesr aS asset t—Oia^mearQ^^ 

Sat pest m Qpar/S^iar tBttar^eestiripit^astis^ 

Qoi^pest^ ^pieSSipestQmQguAjifJ^. 

Qs=at peu^^n^ssB^is p ittir e. esa irisQpil.Qu . , 

The only One is He ; The second is His Sweet Grace (^aktij. 

He stood in the Three ; He uttered the four (Dharmas). 

He conquered the five (Senses) ; He spread Himself out as the siic 
(Adharas). 

He stood transcendent as the seventh, knowing the eighth. 

piTj^ear Qaipaipih pit A" et^^ih Qppirispui 

Qpi^ii ujaua^Q^tt 9^sjQiLircSLoniu 

.g(«8j U!S\)U3pp0^ &p^ajn pQ6\), 

* Soham’ is Vedanta ; One only (without a second) is SiddhSnta. 

In the imperishable Turlya, after seeing the self (AtmadarSan), 

Thou unitest with the Parabrahman in SivayOga. 

Thou canst attain the rare Siddhi, losing mala. 

“ God is only one, ” “ Siddhanta declares there is God alone 
without a second." 

The firjt mantra, it will be noted, is not so well known 
as the mantra “ Ekamevadvitiyam Brahma ”, occurring in 
an Upanishat of the 5ama Veda ; and Max Muller has 
shown that the use of such words as Rudra, Hara, J^iva, 
to denote the Highest God, is much earlier than the use 
of such words as ‘Brahman’, ‘Atman’ and ‘ Paramatman ’; 
and, in fact, these words do not occur in the Rig Veda 
at all to denote the Highest God. And we may also point 
out that the word ‘ Nadvitlyam ’ occurring in the Yajur 
Veda is certainly a more ancient and original form of the 
word than ‘Advitiyam’, which has been obtained by the 
elision of the letter 'n 


29 
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And St. Wcykaiidrin conimenls on this mantra in the 
following verse:— 

** g^^srQ/o■ltrcxsr uj-cUiTio 

pMutt f 2f.(r-3ffc«:r — ycsr^eir^jw 

^saji(ij.se^dir(^u> ^sff^isS^ftdTQpS) 

“The Vfedic text means there is only one Supreme' Being 
without a second. And this one is the Lord. You who say 
* there is one/ is tlie Pa&u bound up in PaSa, The word 
‘ second-less’ means that, beside God, nothing else will exist, as 
when we say that there will be no other letters (consonants) 
when the vowel is not." 

No consonant sounds can possibly be formed unless the 
vowel sound is uttered at the same time; and this will justify us 
in stating that the vowel is alone, without a second; and yet the 
vowel is not the consonant nor the consonant the vowel. When 
we utter the consonant sound {Q^-h or eiQi-pst)} the 

vowel and the consonant are linked in a peculiar, inseparable 
and eternal manner. This is the link or relation between our 
own human body and the mind (a-i-w or Qisit and -s-’M).. And 
from analogy we say there is a similar link between God and 
the world (including souls). And this link or relation is called, 
in the Saiva Siddhanta, ‘the Advaita,’ and the philosophy, 
postulating this peculiar link between God and man, is called 
the ‘ Advaita Siddhat^ta Philosophy.’ 

But how does the One link Himself to the many, and be- 
come the many, and divide Himself among the many as it were? 
St. Tirumular postulates “psBr^aJS5r(fl?(?63r @«5rc^@6o-" 

“ He is the one ; the second is His Grace (Arul)’* This division 
of Him is brought about, because He is also Grace or Love. 
His Second is His Sakti. He is one with His Sakti or Love. 

&e!3Qpu> ^sessrQL-^us 

.^yssrCouSejtr/rsu 

{UtjiiB^(T^spsrQs, 
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. .» The Ignorant say, Love and God are different. 

None know that Love and God are the same. 

When they know that JLove and God are the same, 

They rest in God as Love.” 

And accordingly, ajso, St. Meykaodan postulates his second 
Sutra, in which he declares that God is one and different from 
the world and the souls, as He is one with His Ajna-^akti, 
which is all Power, all Intelligence, and all Will and all Love. 
And in the last argument, he shows that .as God is Pure 
Intelligence, this one-ness, or union with the world, or omni- 
presence is possible. If He was not intelligent, but material 
or jadam, this could not be possible. 

As such, SivajiianabOdani contains the shortest definition 
of God as Siva-Sut, or Chit-Sat, or Sat-Chit. Sat denotes God 
as a Pure Being, in which aspect He can never reach us ; Chit 
or Arul or Love denotes His aspect in which Pie can reach us, 
and we can know Him. Sat is the sun, which we can never 
comprehend. Chit is the Light, one ray of which . is enough to 
remove our darkness and enlighten us; and but for. that one 
ray of light, we can never know the Sun. 

All other conceptions of God follow from this essential defi- 
nition of God as ‘ Sat-Chit ’ and, if true, must conform to it. If 
not, they must be rejected as false. 

From the fact that He is intelligent, it follows also that God 
wills and acts. 

“ ^^^uSssreijif.QaXa ^SBUuSevn (^irsurittr^u}, 

Q^dj^ uSstBSu 

a^^.S^tt£srQpsir-^i 

easa^^siiTeBr ujsia/!)ui3^(^ii,^sar u>(i^sSQiSjQiReB)UjQ!u^5Ujd;.’‘ 

“ The form of this .Sakti is Unlimited. Intelligence. 

If asked, whether supreme Will and Pov/er are also found in rhis 
Intelligence, 

We answer, yes. Wherever there is intelligence,' tb'sre^e Will 
and Power, • ’ • ' - 

As such. Power and Will will -also -be maniissied by. tnis Chit 
Sakti." • - - ■ 
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And He wills to create the worlds, He creates them, and 
resolves them, and reproduces them again and again. He could 
not do this purposelessly or out of His mere whim and pleasure; 
and, as we know He is all love. He could do it only out of such 
love, to help to lift up the erring and ignorant souls, by giving 
them their bodies and senses, so that they, themselves, may will 
and act, and taste the bitter fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and be chastened and purified by suffering and 
sorrow, and learn to submit their will to the Will of the 
Supreme. 

And Kalidasa in his ‘ Kumdra Sambhava' declares ; — 

" No selfish want e’er prompts a deed of mine ; 

Do not the forms—eight varied forms — I wear, 

The truth of this to all the world, declare.” 

And these eight forms, he mentions in his invocation in 
* Sskuntala.’ 

“ l§a’ preserve you I He who is revealed, 

In these eight forms, by man perceptible. — 

Water of all creation’s works the first ; 

The Fire that bears on high the Sacrifice, 

Presented with solemnity to Heaven ; 

The Priest, the holy offerer of Gifts ; 

The Sun and Moon those two majestic orbs, 

Eternal Marshallers of day and night. 

The Subtle Ether, vehicle of sound, 

Diffused through the boundless universe. 

The Earth, by sages called the place of birth, 

Of all material essences and things, 

And Air which giveth life to all that breathe.” 

St. Appar has the following verse 

^w'-cifssr^ Qiu^ufsi sffpjpfMiS 
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Qu(i^!3G(>Qfi'h(^ppQp!Ji Queasr ^ULir^'U} • 

L9p(ji^0Si^u}p!iQP0ei^iii piT^SuiujirQ 
Q’s^j^is’bsoujnuSAQj'Q isa^t^tuaQ 
jSaSffqeartS'SOi—njifLass* iSsarpajir^Sp." 

“ As Earth, Fire, Air«and Ejaman (of sacrifice), as Moon, the 
Sun and Aka5, as AshtamUriit as goodness and evil, as n?ale 
and female. Himself, the form of every form, as yesterday and 
to-day and to-morrow, my Lord with the braided hair stands 
supreme.” 

St. Manikkava9agar has the following verse : — 

S&iuiSir Qm(QULfujar ii&reSanlt{ iSs\)iTuusQ&}near 
He\)(^iuaau>epQ(^^ etessrmeasiurrdjui^Gsalrk^^^dff^. 
zu6\)(osQifiearp^S!a^ uaQs ear g g/rQ(gg> 0 aj gfv SLo 
u&j&inSS^pajiTCopir Q^^sswin—ir(DU.ir.** 

Earth, Wat^, Air, Fire, Sky, the Sun and Moon, 

The sentient man, these eight forms. He pervades 
The seven worlds, Ten quarters^ He the 0»e 
And Many, He stands so, let us sing. 

He pervades these eight forms ; they forrii His eight bodies 
and hence §iva is called Ashjamurti.* By this is established 
His Antaryamitvam or Omnipresence, or Immanence in all 
nature, as He is Chit, But He is beyond all these forms and 
beyond all nature and man. 

* As pervading these forms. He gets eight names also. The follow- 
ing verse is usually quoted but its source is not known. 

“PrithivyO Bava, Apah Sarvah, Agne Rudrab, Vayur Bhimah 
Akisasya Mahadevab, Suryasya Ugrah, Chandrasya ^mah, Atnia 
nah Pasupatih." 

Snkanthasiv^h3iya comments on these names in his Bhashya 
on I. i. 2 . as follows : 

As to Brahman being the subject of eightfold appellation : The 
Supreme Brahman is the Being denoted by the eight appellations of 
Bbava, Servo, liana, Paiupati, Rudra, Ugra, Bhima, Mahadeva. Though 
He is denoted by all words, He is designated specially by Bhava and 
other like, words, indicative as they are of His Highest being : it does not 
follow that He is not designated by other words than these eight. 
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The famous passage, in Braliiiiaiia of the 3rcl chapter 

ill the JBriiiaclarai?yaka Upanishat deals with God being imma- 
nent in nature and in man. 

Brahman is called Bhava because He exists everywhere at all times, 
the root “ bhu ” meaning satta or existence." We are taught that Brahman 
is the Existent, running through all things. Accordingly the Sruti says ; 

“ Existent alone, my dear, this at first v/as, one only without a 
second.” (Chha. Up. vi, 2.) 

“Truth (Existence), Wisdom, Endless is Brahman.” (Tait. Up. ii, i.) 

"He who is e.xistent, who delights in Prapa, whose joy is in 
manas. (Tait. Up. i, 6.) 

“ The ineffable glory ” (Mahanarayana Up. 2 ^ ) 
and so on. As running througli all’things — as for instance jar existing" 
cloth existing — it is evident that Brahman, the existent, constitutes the 
upadana or material cause of all. The jar, for instance, id ways associated 
as it is with clay, is said to be made out of clay, i.e., has clay for its 
upSdana. Thus, Brahman, the existent, is designated by the ivord Bliava. 

Brahman, the all destroyer, is designated by the word Sarva, derived 
from the root " Sri " to destroy. Brahman is spoken of as the destroyer 
in the following passages : 

Hail I hail I therefore, to the Destroyer, to the Great Devourer " 
(Atharvasiras Up.) 

“To whom the Brahmanas and Kshatriyas (are as it were) but food." 
(Katha. Up. ii, 25.) 

Brahman is denoted by the word " ISam" the Ruler, as endiied with 
unconditioned supreme sovereignty, as revealed in the passage Who 
rules these worlds with His powers of ruling." (Atharvasiras Up.) 

As the Isvara or Ruler must have some beings to rule over. Brahman 
is denoted by the word PaSupati, Master of PaSus or subject beings (souls). 
’Thus, the Sruti says ; ' 

"Whom — the four-footed as well as two-footed souls (pasus)— 
Pasupati, the Lord of souls, rules." (Taittiriya Samhita III- j» 4-) 
As Pasus (souls) are so called because of pasa (bond), Pasu stands for 
both Pasu and Pasa. By this epithet, Brahnuin is shown to be ihe Ruler 
of and arfttV, of matter and spirit. • 

Brahman is called Rudra as expelling the rnaiady of samsara^^ we 
are told in the passage.; ■■ ■' 

"The knower of Atman . crosses beyorid grief”- (Chha5.Up.*'Vii.-i.) 
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Beginning with the verse, “yasya prithivi Sarini, &c." * * 
“ He who dwells in the earth, and within or different from the 
earth, whom the earth does rtot know, whose body (Sarira) the 
earth is, and who rules the earth within, He is thy Atma, the 
Ruler within, the Immortal,” * and giving similar statements 


Brahman is called Ugra or Fierce, because He cannot be over- 
powered by other luminaries, as taught in the passage ; 

“ Not there the sun shines nor the moon and stars.” (Sveta. Up. 
vi. 14.) 

As the regulator and the source of fear to all sentient beings, Brah- 
man is known by the name of Bhima or Terrible. The Sruti says : 

“ By fear of Him does the wind blow.” (Tait. Up. ii. 8.) 

As Great and Luiniuous, Siva is called Mahudtva. So the Atharva- 
biras Up. says : 

•* For what then, is He called Mahadcva? — As having abandoned 
all things, He is adored for His Atma-Jnana or spiritual wisdom 
and for His yogic glory ; wherefore He is called Maliadiiva.” 

That Being called Siva, known as free from all taint of Samsiira 
and as the repository of all that is good, is, because He is of such a nature, 
the cause of the birth &c., of the whole world, Since a Being of such a 
greatness can be the twofold cause of the world, That (Being called 
§iva), endued as He is with such a greatness, is called Brahman. Ho 
has also been proved to be the seat of Bliss and such other attributes ; 
wherefore it is vain to raise the question whether Bliss etc., can constitute 
Brahman, each by itself. From the passage ” one should know Maya as 
Prakriti”, itmay beseen that Maya is the Prakriti or cause, that MiyA 
being Isvam essentially, as taught in the concluding part of the 
sentence: 


“ And know Isvara as the possessor or the seat of me Maya," 
(Svet^vatara Up. iv. 10.) 

Brahman, associated with the sukshma or subtle chit and achit, is tl:a 
cause ; and Brahman, associated with the sthula or gross chit and achit, 
is the effect. Wherefore the Siddhiinla or dt-monstraied CG.':i;luiiai is, 
that birth etc,, of the universe form the distinguishing ir.ar!:s of 
Biahman. 


* Amriia a word which frcquemiy occurs in the dcsciiption of (v-d, 

is a name of Rudra, in the Higvcda (I. 43 9). 

II W'fiatjjver beings are'lhine, Aniri».t, in it'.s i!;gne'..t oi i,:c 

cn its Summit, in its cenuc, O Som.a, wi.o 

honour Thcc"! 
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regarding water, air, fire, &(!. * * it ends with “ He who dwells 
in Vijfiana (soul) and within or dijfercnt from Yijiiana, whom 
Vijfiana does not know, whose body VijnSna is, who rules 
Vijnana within, Me is thy Atma, the Ruler within, Immortal. 

That God is diflerent from all nature and man is further 
brought out by the famous ‘ Neti, Ncii * verse of this same 
Upanishat (3”9-26), which Paranjoti Munivar translates and 
expands in the following lines : — 

^3^"^ jsoilso Vt^Q^cetiudsrcsn'ji^ 

“God Sundara who is de 5 cribed as ‘ not this ’ ‘not this’ ", 

“ cSyoijou QuiT^iu^oiQsj^’ L^cvewiv^ua-sn-wfi/^ttPor 

Qujsihs&r ^^30 sSsDQjiu^^Sdrp iS/)9/3^soQQ'dfj;>iQu(r^j!rsii 

Qsn^ihSt—is^ O]03pQsuafiQujdru3i.i-.dru>^Sp 

uff/fis?<s(D@ja/a/Ssfr uS«,a ^^usirsi’iTesijTiunijxsiQff.” 

“ The Sages declare, ' He is not the five elements, not the senses, nor 
sensations, nor the Andakaraijas, nor the soid ; 

He is the deceitful nothing * which the Vedas fail to discover”. 

The Supreme is adored as the Creator, Hara ; as Protector, 
SaftkSra ; as Destroyer, or Reproducer, Rudra ; and as Bliss- 
giver, Siva. God is called “ sr 6 cir@ 68 !ii 4 ,«ff 65 r “ * as possessing 

* The word * PaJP in Tamil means a * void space ’ aud corresponds to 
the Telugu word ‘ Bayilu ’ which sage Vemana is very fond of using. 

• St. TiruvalJuvar : 

QaiT&fIso Qun/SuSp ^astn iS&iQqj Oujessr^essr^^irdr . 
fiir'bstr ejeasrisialT^^^, 

Like the senses not enjoying the proper sensations 

Is useless the head, not bowing to the Lord with eight attributes. 

The Commentator Parimglalagar says, these eight are defined in 
the SaivSgamas. They are frequently mentioned in the Purai?as.aIso. 
Srlkanilha Sivacharya comments on them as follows in his Bhashya on 
I. i. 2. quoting the Vedic sources of these attributes. 

“ Admitted that birth etc., as attributes inhering in the universe, do 
not pertain to Brahman ; still, they rightly constitute the defining imrks 
of Brahman as one closely connected with the universe. The Entity 
called Sva, possessed of the attribute of omniscience and so on, an 
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eight attributes and they arc as follow: — Self-dependence, 
Purity, Self-knowledge, Omniscience, Being Ever, Free .from 
Sin, Supreme Graciousness, Unlimited Bliss. 

i- * - 

denoted by the eight appellations, is said to be Brahman, the cause of the 
universe : and to that Entity alone, Bliss and all other like attributes 
point. The attributes referred to are Omniscience (Sarvajftaia^, Ever- 
contentedness (mtyatnptata), Beginningless. Wisdom (Anadibodhata), 
Independence (Svatatityatd), Never-failing Potency {NitydluptaSaktita), 
arid Infinite Potency {AmntaSaktiia). 

Omniseknes (Sarvajiiata) consists in all things becoming objects of 
direct perception — of stainless intuitive experience — independent of all ex- 
ternal organs of sensation. It is known to inhere in Brahman, from such 
passages as : “ Who perceives all and who knows all, whose essence 
consists of knowledge.” (Mundaka-Upanishat. 1 . i. 4). Thus the causa 
(of the universe) is Brahman who knows the appropriate ways and means 
of building up the several bodies suited to all sentient beings for the reap- 
ing of the fruits of their multifarious acts. 

■ Evey-conteiitedness (nityatriptata) consists in being replete with un- 
surpassed Bliss, wherein there is not the slightest trace of distress. Hence 
the revelation “ Bliss is Brahman ” (Tait. Up. iii. 6). That Bliss (ananda) 
which — introduced in the words “ There is yet another Atman :who is 
composed of Bliss,” (Tait. Up. ii. 5), and carried to the culminating point 
'of unsurpassed Bliss by repeated multiplication in the passages beginning 
with “ Here follows the measuring of Bliss" and ending with ” that is the 
unit of Brahman’s Bliss” (Tait. Up. ii. 8), is the attribute of Para-Brah- 
nran is figuratively spoken of as Brahman Himself in the passage “ Bliss 
is Brahman," because of the abundance of Bliss in Him. Brahman who 
delights in enjoying such a Bliss is said to be ever-contended. The en- 
joyment of this mighty Bliss on the part of Brahman is effected through 
imnas only, not through external organs of sensation. Hence the passage, 
“ There is Brahman who is akaSa-Sariya (whose body is light), 
satyatmaK (Himself the existent; prdndydma (whose joy is life), 
viaua-dvauda (delighted in the mind), sdnti-samriddha (^perfect in 
peace), and aviritu (immortal).” Tait. Up. i. 6. 

Here by akasa — ^literally, that which shines all round, the Light — is meant 
the chit-atitbaya, the ether of spirit, the spirit-light ; but not the material 
ak^a or ether, because the latter can mark no distinction {i. e., the latter 
cannot serve to distinguish Brahman from other things in nature). The 
ehit-amhava here referred to is that Supreme Power (Parama-§akti), that 
highest cause, that ocean, as it were, from which spring up all the hos.ts 
30 
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Then follow queslions whether God bhoiikl be said to 
possess form or no form, whether He should be regarded as 
Saguoa or Nirguya, Personal or Impersonal, and so on. 

of bubbles, the mundane eggs of ail groups. Brahman, whose form is that 
supreme light, is spoken of in the sruti as » tlkaSa-sayira.'’ That chid-akaJSa 
is the highest cause is known from such passages as the following: 

“ All these beings take their rise frojii Akasa and return into 
Akasa.” (Chha. Up. III. ix. i). 

*' He who is called Akasa is the revealer of all forms and names” 
(Chha. Up. VIII. xiv. I.) 

Siityatman : He who is the Satta or existence. Pranarama, He who 
delights in Prana, the chit-amham-Sakti, the Power of "Spiritual light, the 
Basis of all, constituting Brahman’s own essential nature. Mam-attanda:, 
He whose joy is in Manas (mind), not in the e.xternal organs of sensation. 
Here, too, “ ananda” refers to the spirit-light, the chU^ambara, the Prakriti 
or cause. Accordingly the Sruti says ; 

“ Who could breathe if that Bliss, that Light, exsited not.” (Tait. 
Up. III. vii, I.) 

SSiiti-samyiddha ; He who has attained to §ivata, to Siva’s condition. 
AmfUa : He who has been free from time without begimiiag. 

Thus, it is seen that Brahman who is essentially Existence, Intelli- 
gence and Bliss, and whose essential nature is the Supreme Light, enjoys 
the Bliss of His essential nature by mind alone, independent of external 
organs of sensation, as implied by the epithet “ Mana-ananda." This 
epithet also implies that the emancipated souls who have attained to the 
state of Brahman are possessed of the antab-karana or mind, the organ 
which acts independently of external organs, and by which they ex- 
perience the unsurpassed bliss of their essential nature. Wherefore, 
nityatvipta or ever-contented is Brahman, enjoying the infinite Bliss of His 
essential nature by manas which is pure bodha-Sakti itself the faculty of 
knowledge which can act independently of external organs. That is to 
say, for Him there is no necessity for the slightest joy of the world (sam- 
sara) external to Himself. 

The possession of unsurpassed Imowledge — which is svaias-siddhaf 
adf-existing or inherent, — constitutes what is called anadibodhatva oc .beg- 
inningless wisdom. Indeed, the aiitali-kam»a, jnana or knowledge; which 
is the organ whereby He enjoys the Bliss of His own essential nature 
exists through eternity. Wherefore, Brahman is one of beginhingless 
wisdom, inasmuch as knowledge which repels samsara e.xists. through 
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In regard to the question of form or no form, the Siddhaota 
is positive that God is neither Rupi nor Arupi nor Raparupi. 
** “ God is neither 

Rupi nor ArQpi, neither soul nor matter.” , It recognises that 
all Rupa and Arupa are»forms only of matter which is objective 
to our senses, and God can never be objective to us, and cannot 
possess any of these material forms or bodies. The nature of 
matter is to limit, and God is the illimitable and can never be 

eternity ; He is ever free from the evil of samsara and is spoken Of in the 
§ruti as “ perfect in peace and immortal.” 

Independent (svatantrata) consists in freedom from servitude to others 
and from other marks of inferiority, and in all things other than Himself 
being brought under his own control. Independence of Brahman as the 
impelling agent of the universe of matter and spirit is taught in such 
passages as the following: 

“ There are two, one knowing (Isvara), the other not knowing, 
both unborn, one strong, the other weak.” (^veta. Up. i, 9). 

“ By knowing the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the ruler &c.” (Sveta. 
Up. i, 12). 

“ But he who controls both knowledge and ignorance, is another^” 
(Sveta, Up. V, I i). 

It is evident that because of His independence in all matters, Brahman 
is the author of all. 

The never-failing- potency {Nityaluptasakiitva) consists in all po- 
tencies being inherent in His own nature. Accordingly, the Sruti says 
“ His Higher Power (Para-sakti) js revealed as manifold, as inherent, 
acting as force and knowledge.” (Sveta, Up. vi, 8), From this it follows 
that the potencies of the universe of spirit and matter are inherent in 
Brahman and that He is never without these specific attributes. 

The possession pf unlimited potentialities is what is called F-ndjess 
Potency (anantasaktita). It is in virtue of these endless potencies that 
Brahman is the producer and the ruler of the world. Accordingly it is 
revealed to us that 

“ There is one Rudra only. — ^they do not allow a second — who rules 
all the worlds by His powers ” ; (Atharvasiras Upanishat). 

“ Who rules all these worlds by His supreme powers of ruling and 
producing.” (Atharvasiras .Upanishat).. 

As possessed of endless potencies, Brahman . can be the material 
cause of the infinite universe. 
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found by any material forms. Some would .say God is Arupi, 
not realizing that matter is also formless as air, and nothing is 
gained by calling Him Arupi. The' fact to be clearly borne in 
mind is that God cannot be objective to us, and possess mater- 
ial form. 

But if it is pointed out that Saiva Siddhanta religion 
recognises forms of God and His appearances and acts, it is 
answered that these forms of His are not material but are 
purely spiritual forms formed of His great love and grace, and 
to be perceived not by the human mind but with the divine 
grace, ^^striiQ&i ^ajdr(^dr euoaaSf,*’ St. Arulnapdi says: — 

p~(i^QiLeS ^iB^^aQoitcszu- Qpdzp^ 
ejd^iceS a^Qi—ir U)QsiJ0 cunssQuir^ 

CLfuvuth QufiGi^th QauiStu 
s0Qu.gsB s0Bs:x-‘j9er ei:t^&{sctQcs3 . 

“ All these forms of His are assumed out of His supreme 
grace for destroying our evil bodies.’* And how this is possible 
is shown in the following : — 

“ As He does not possess the defect as an object of per- 
ception, and as He is possessed of absolute intelligence and 
power, as He is not possessed of likes and dislikes, the Nirmala 
God can assume any form out of His grace.” And these forms 
are described in the following verse. His form is Love ; His 
attributes and knowledge are Love ; His five functions are 
Love ; His organs like arms, feet, &c., and His ornament like 
the crescent moon, &c., are also Love. These things are 
assumed by the Nirmala God, not for His own benefit but for 
the benefit of mankind.” With which compare the following 
verse from the Taittiriya Upaiiishat : — 

“ His head is surely Love ; joy His right wing ; delight 
His left, 

Bliss is His Self, Brahman whereon He rests.” 

The following beautiful hymn from St. Appar, and the text 
from the Mandukya Upanishat may also be read, — 

LDiusissr^^n^ teffQ<?ir£3r^A6\/riss? 
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g)uL^aai_(ossJ'Wo\)5or, gi^^susarGUsusBr, 

^^ir<5sr<»soo^ ^(j^eULD eaffdosS 

lULJLttifMJSBt eS)I^Sif(l^^SBr*t^SU^6SBrSSsr^^S3r, 

^etiesTQ^Qetr seear(^ss saeseru^e^GOfr^ 

^L/u^tuesr ^^eiiQ^oissr ^^eue^etsai ^ 

^sijeaBsap^ QesrvsrGpQ^^a striLQi—ir^Q p . 

“ The Lord, with the braided hair, lives in the Kafichi 
burial ground, with His beautiful Uma with pencilled eyebrows. 
He has no sin. He is not one of the mortals, and is not to be 
compared with any of them. He has no place, and is incompar- 
able. We can, with His grace alone as our eye, perceive Him, 
His form and nature, otherwise none can paint Him, in His real 
form and nature.” 

“ This Atma is not attainable by explanation nor yet by 
mental grasp, nor by hearing many times. By Him whom He 
chooses — by him is He obtained. For him, God, His proper 
form reveals.” (Maijdukya iii, 2, 3.) 

It is to be noted also that the various forms in the temple 
are mere earthly symbols, necessary in our view for the ordi- 
nary human mind to grasp and follow the divine ideals, until 
the soul has advanced to a very high stage indeed. A mission- 
ary friend of ours wrote to say that as regards the use of sym- 
bolism, he found it necessary for the educated people, but as 
regards its salutary effect on the illiterate people, he felt not 
convinced. This opinion will be found opposed to the common 
current of opinion on the subject, but yet it is true, in so far as 
it postulates the necessity of the use of symbols even as re- 
gards highly educated people^. 

And we regard the various conceptions of God, as He, 
She and It, as conceptions derived from material forms, and as 
such not appertaining to His real essence, but the forms^ are 
necessary for our own easy conception of God : 

“ QueisBr^)&sareSlujiTSu i3 pihQsiraBQ^h 

a5?6JOT(tfOTj© uSpp^eaiujU) Gay^© " 

‘‘He is male, female and neuter, earth and heaven and 
none of these.” 
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“ Quzcsr^^^avcS'J us':^.h t.; 


Ql 


-r4 X •• 

iTp^'i 


“ Fraisc be to Him whoU female and male and neuter.” 

« 

Further, the words Saguna and Nirguna are usually tran- 
slated as personal, and impersonal, and v/e have often pointed 
out how vaguely and loosely these words are used, and pro- 
tested against this translation. We will iirst consider the words 
Sagui?a and Nirguoa. It literally means “ with guna,” and 
“ without guna." One school of people would interpret it as 
meaning " with ^^ooci qualities," and " without bad qualities,” 
and that this is absurd is seen from the fact that the two words' 
are made to mean the same thing. The word “Guija,” how- 
ever does not mean any good or bad quality, but is a technical 
word as used by the Sankhya and VedaOta schools and as 
occurring in the Upanishats, Citu, etc. It means the three 
gunas, Satva, Rajas, Tamas, the qualities of Prakfiti or 
Pradhana or matter; and as such the words would mean 
“with material qualities" or “without material qualities". 
St. Tirumular uses the phrase “ rhukkuiia- 

ijirgunam," so that no mistake may be made of the word 
Nirgunani itself. 


s^j^^sQisi'hsi sssQsiissrf ^s!p^'hani<3 
GiirLpp u:SJ-^.iissi:rQsidru 

Qppp 

Sp-^esx lessee 

“ Satva is condiuon of wakefulness ( jagrata) ; Rajas is dream- 
condition ^Svapna) ; Tamas is Sushupti ; the stainless 
Turiyam is Rirgiuja.” 

So also the Gita speaks of “ Thraiguiiyo Nirgunaha,” and 
it stands to reason that God caimot be “ Saguna," clothed ip 
matter or material qualities, and must be therefore, non-materi- 
al, Nirguiia. The Supreme God is, therefore, described in the 
Upanishats and Gita and Sivajnanabudham as Nirguna and 
not as Saguna, as in the following passages : — 

“ This one God is hid in every bhuta pervading all, the 
inner dtma of every afmd, Inspector of all deeds (spectator} in 
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whom everything dwells (supporter), the witness, the pure In- 
telligence and Nirgpiia Being ; the I&vara of Isvaras, the 
MaheSvara, the God Supreme of Gods, the king of kings, the 
supreme of supreme, the “ Isa” of the universe. (Svetas). 
“ Beginningless, Nirguija, Paramatman, Imperishable, though 
seated in the body, O Kaunteya, worketh not, nor is soiled (Gita 
13-31). Note Ramanuja explains Nirgupa as destitute of satva 
and other qualities. 

“Will not the Lord, who is Nirgiim, Nirmala, Eternal 
Happiness, Tatparam (transcending all things) and beyond com- 
parison appear to the soul when it gets rid of its tattvas such as 
akag, etc ? Will not He appear as a far transcending wonder 
and an inseparable light of its understanding?” (Sivajnana- 
bodham ix. 2. a.) But certain deities are stated to be Saguna, 
as being clothed with pure Satva or Rajasa or Tarr/asa, and 
they should not be confounded with the Turiya murti or the 
Fourth, the chaturtha, the supreme Brahman ; these Saguija 
beings are merely certain souls from among Sakalars wielding 
very high powers and possessing still material bodies. 

“Santam sivam advaitam chaturtham'' (Ramatapini Up.) 

The word Nirgupa is the same as the word “ gupatita,” 
beyond guija or matter.” The word, therefore, implies non- 
material and therefore pure chit. Christian missionaries need 
not, therefore, shy at this word, and they should certainly drop 
the word “Saguna,” which technically means material. From 
the passages quoted above, especially from the verse from 
Sivajnanabodham, it will be seen that God is called “ Nirgu^a,” 
“ Intelligence and Rationality and. Consciousness,” are not 
denied to Him. This is made further clear in the following 
verses from St. Meykaijdan and St. Tirurnular. 

STSuiir'ii SlmQp uSSsBBTujLfLserr pearp/esa jru 
Qunsujiriu pireareg^sirisp QufrptJil(^sar — ersiDirtu 
<s6i^(^(^e3r &.eir^(suir 
eLeSreirppfTp <ssir^Q(§^ a{ppi. 

“ When the soul becoming one with God and feels Him, 
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Me becomes the Supreme Bliss, as God becomes one with the 
soul. So understanding Him, will he not know with the soul 
what is understood by the soul?.“ , 

i^nesTfSx jidrQp (iS(^dQ^jo 
GKrear/Sis^tTfi ^/Stun^ iciuiaSsBrir , 
tfissstfik ^mQar »i.iifi/r<i©car«) Qsuneeaat—iir 
^(rearfSmesr d/cirSsBr (uttsr^^tunQjr, 

“ That day I knesv my God, the same was not understood 
by the Gods. The bright effulgence lighting the inside of my 
soul and body, it is said, does not know ! Who else can know ?” 

Of course, it is also said in these works that God ‘ cannot 
know’ ' ii.^iuiTuiiRiuiT iLcsaffffuj/scuir * and it is pointed out by Siva- 
jhana Svaniig'al in his Dravida Maha Bashya that this only 
means that God's consciousness is not like the consciousness of 
the individual man, which is limited, and cannot become cons- 
cious unless it forgets, and can only understand in relation 
(“change is essential to consciousness” — Bain). This human 
consciouness is called guKSessrirsi}. God docs not possess this 
limited ^tUSessfretj. His consciousness is what transcends all 
limitation and all relation and is absolute, as in His Akanda^ara, 
there is no distinction of this and that, thei'e is nothing out of 
Him “ (oufftf Sewesr aujTisi^oVSor,” 

Coming to the question of God being personal or imperson- 
al, we are not quite sure in what sense our Indian writers use 
these words, but they mostly take it as meaning Sagupa and 
Nirgu^a. There is some difference of opinion as \ regards the 
connotation of the words among European writers. Some use 
it as implying individuality and limitation ; others use it as not 
meaning individuality, and this is the more prevalent and 
cultured opinion. We take the following definitions from a 
vocabulary of Philosophy. 

. Person ; A being intelligent and free, every spiritual and 
moral agent, every cause which is in possession of responsibility 
and consciousness, is a person. • In this sense, God considered 
as a creating cause is a person. 
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"The intimate rdation of God, as Being, to all His attri- 
butes and to all His essence, constitutes the Divine Personality'; 
which for God is His entire. Being. God only exists for Him- 
self, in a manner infinite and absolute. God has relation en- 
tirely to Himself ; for there is no being out of Him to which he 
can have delation. His whole essence is for Himself and this 
relation is altogether internal. The divine consciousness or 
personality embraces all that is in God, all of which He is the' 
reason. " Person as applied to Deity, expresses the definite 
and certain truth that God is a living beings and not a dead 
material energy.” 

Emerson says that personality signifies true being (Sat) . 
both .concrete and spiritual. It alone is original being. It is not 
limited. It is that universal element that pervades every human 
soul and which is at once its continent and fount of being; 
Distinction from others and limitation by them results from 
individuality (Ahankara or Aijava) not personality (Sat). Per- 
sonality pertains to the substance of the soul, and individuality 
to its form. Another Christian writer y^Rev. J. Iverach) points 
out that the absolute and unconditioned Being is Personal is 
not a contradiction in terms, such as a round square, but that 
it will be true as when we say a white or crimson square. 

“ When we speak of the absolute, we speak of it as a predicat’e 
of pure being ; we simply mean that the Absolute Personal 
Being is and must be self-conscious, rational and ethical, .must 
answer to the idea of spirit. Why may not the Absolute Being 
be self-conscious ? To deny this to Him would be to deny 
to Him one of the perfections which even finite beings can 
possess.” 

St. Meykatjdan and St. Tirumular had stated the same 
question long ago, as we had shown. This self-consciousness, 
^iup<siasiLj6mfrei3eBr(^^e>}, and as we have shown 

above, is not to be confounded with the limited sCJSsxrireti of the 
soul. 

As it is. Personality clearly means Sat and Chit, and nei- 
ther Sagupa nor Nirguoa. Personality is opposed to Achit or 

31 
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or irration.il matter and relates to tlie substance, Saguija 
and Nirgmja to the form, either as individual or otherwise— 
God can never become individualised as man, woman or brute, 
the limitation of the latter class of beings arising from its union 
with matter or Guoa (Saguiia). From this view, impersonal 
would clearly mean irrational, unintelligent and material, and 
we don’t believe any Indian writer would desire to use this 
word in relation to the Deity, if they only understood its 
signification. 

From the statement that God is Nirgu^a and not Sagurja, 
it follows that God can neither have birth nor death. This is 
one of the central doctrines of iSaiva Siddhapta, and in this 
respect it differs from all the existing forms of laith, whether 
Hindu or otherwise, e.v:ccpt, perhaps, Muhammadanism and the 
Unitarian form of Christianity. 

LSpuiS'sSI L9055S€ar (2uir0 oTriren-sar 
ajirauffi^ lSsitu 

Sf/ouiSet9 Q^ir Q^aQ£,^nsi 

lofluiSeSI waujir ushGlo, 

“ The unborn, with the braided hair, supreme grace, the 
undying, bestowing bliss on all, O thou worship! If wor- 
shipped, thy Maj'^a will vanish without doubt." (Saint 
Tirumular.) 

Of course, it must stand to reason that our soul itself is 
neither born nor can it die. What is born or what dies is the 
material body formed of Maya or Guna associated with it from 
the beginning. These repeated births and deaths occur bn ac- 
count of the peculiar link subsisting between the soul and 
matter ; and, therefore, the souls comprising all Sakalars are 
..called Saguna. This same peculiar link does not subsist 
between God and matter, and hence. He is Nirgupa. So it is, 
God can neither be born in the womb nor die. This peculiar 
doctrine of Saiva Siddhauta is what should elevate it to the 
highest rank of philosophy ; and the latest discoveries in science 
could not shake its foundation. 
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One other feature of Saiva Siddharjta, in regard to the God- 
head, we will mention, before we close this paper. And that is, 
that the supreme Brahman bf this school called ^iva or Sivam 
is not to be confounded with the Hindu Trinity. God is peculi- 
arly denoted by the words Sivam, Sankara, Sambhu, Rudra 
(he who removes sorrow), as they express the most spiritual 
nature of God as Love and All-beneficent. And that this is no 
sectarian conception of the Deity, and that the God of the Saiva 
Siddhaijtis is the universal God of all the nations and all reli*- 
gions is finally brought out by St. Arulnapdi Sivachariyar in 
his very first verse in ‘ Sivajnana Siddhiyar.' 

3‘iLiu^Q^irhs(^ui QuiT(j^eirirdi Qai(^si' 

s^tsiDu.^^iT!u Qsu^irstii&<saR^ ^/SaSpis/s(a 
s/SsSeaB mecreafiujiheoiaQajir t—uu^Q 

Q^^Qsuir^tun ^ (S^p Ssueari^ Q^asre^ea&iuuiTih, 

“ Let me place on ray head the feet of Siva who stands as 
the goal of each of the six forms of religion, and who stands in 
the various forms conceived of by the various internal schools 
of Saiva faith, and yet stands beyond the conception of all 
V6das and Agaraas, and fills all intelligences with His love, and 
becomes my Heavenly Father and Mother and fills one and all 
inseparably." 

To sum up, according to the true Vfedawta Siddhapta Philo- 
sophy, God is Sat, Chit, Anaida, not material nor enveloped in 
matter, Nirguija and Personal, ever blissful and All Love, and 
all His acts such as creation, &c., are prompted by such Love. 
He is neither He, She nor It, nor has He any material Rupa or 
Arupa, and He can reveal His grace and majesty to those who 
love Him. He cannot be born nor can He die, and as sucl^ 
indeed. He is the Pure and Absolute and Infinite Being, able 
to lift up humanity wallowing in the bonds of mala, maya, and 
karma. To know Him as our true Heavently Father .and Mo- 
ther and love Him as such is the only panacea for all the evils 
of erring mankind. 
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In a former paper contributed to The New Reformer we 
'dwelt on the Personality of God as understood in the Saiva 
School; and we propose to dwell at length on the Advaita Philo- 
sophy, as expounded by the Siddhanta writers, and we crave the 
earnest attention of all students of Indian Philosophy ; and we 
confidently hope that as this philosophy is more and more under- 
stood, it is bound to win its waj' into the hearts and hopes of all 
sincere people of every religion. As we pointed out in our last 
paper, this philosophy has only been placed before the world at 
.large without being hidden under a bushel, within a short time, 
and there is all the future before it, when it can shine like a 
.beacon light from the summit of the loftiest hill. 

And first we have to point out that the word ‘ Advaita,' 
pure and simple, is used to describe their philosophy by all 
Siddhaota writers ; and the word Visishfadvaita never finds 
place in the Siddhaota Literature. People who for the first 
time hear of this philosophy put it down at once as VSisbla- 
.dvaiia, without pausing to enquire into its real aspects. But, 
as we said above, all ^iva Siddha(jtis call themselves strict 
Advaitis. Saint Meykandan uses the word ‘ Advaita ' in his 
commentary on the second Sutra of ^ivajnanabQdham in the 
passage Q^it^Qeo tSfiSiu airp^sotuiLjearep^ mifid 

ilQ," and expounds his system of Advaita. . In another place, 

^pjpesS^iuesruirpQpQgt*' he calls 

his system * Advaita,' and addresses bis pupils as * Advaiti.’ 

Saint Umapati Sivacharya uses it in the following intro- 
ductory verse in. Siva prakaSam.: — 

Ljij0^i3:uituppeuitdQ(Q&iiruj s<f<fu}UjpQpae^ujaaJ 
ijssivtt'SSiSuss<sirsytS (SuifpiusssSQuirevQupu • 
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iSfluiSleu ^iru30^Q<sue(P Qu{r^Qu0Qp(^Q^<TpQu(r0<^Quirp 
(Su^ir(2u^(ipijS(Sa-/Su Qu(r^^^Qs=irm<sar ' 

(sS^sireupoi iLH—^uSiTiS seik'&sa 
^^Q<suiTeifi(oun p i3S&i^ u5/r@^ 

^puLSIearpaiu Qisupir^pp Qp^suffi^ eaj^&i 

SppiTisp ^p6afl(a(^p Qpifiss eppaffua. 

' ^ 

“We expound here the beauty of Saiva Siddhaota, the 

cream of the Vedatiita, ivhose excellent merit consists in its ex- 
position of the Advaita, postulating an inseparable relation like 
body and soul, eye and the sun, the soul and the eye, supported 
as it is by the Dharma of the highest authoritative books, and 
unlike theBhedaand Bhgdabhgda and Abheda relations illus- 
trated, respectively, by light and darkness, ^word and meaning, 
gold and ornament, set fortli by other schools, and which is 
further supported by perfectly logical methods, and is lig^ to 
the truth-seekers and darkness to others.” 

Saint Tayumanavar uses the word freely and has this 
verse in praise of his Parama Guru Saint Meykaiidan: 

Qumii^es^i—irir an^^u LfeirHpwn 
QuuuaeBori— isirpeori^ Qmeifisa QeiriseirQ&rir, 

“Oh! for the day when I can reach the feet of my lord, 
who found the truth of the pure Advaita, and which could not 
be comprehended by persons dwelling in untruth.” There is 
another verse of his also in which he uses the word twice, 
illustrating and explaining the meaning of the word itself, and 
which will be discussed later on : 

^eeareupQpifsd p/p piisSpioireeiui^ QaiUJ(^(^neBrp 
pir^isSQi^i—Ppj'aijp LLir^isirQetnBisiKo&riT*’ 

“ Oh ! for the day when 1 will be in Advaita relation with 
God, as I am. now in Advaita relation with Anava (the worldj.” 

Going back to the word itself, it occurs in the. following 
passages of the . Veda u.nd .. Upanishats, luid in a few other 
places : — 

“ Eka eva Rudro iSJadvitiyaya lasthe" (Yajur Veda, J,. 8. 6.) 

“ Ekhohi Kudm iSiadvitjyaya taBthe (Svetas Upanishat, 3, a- 
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“ Hkaiiicvadviiiyani’' (Cliliando}' Upanishat, 6 , 2, i.) 

“Santain Sivam Advaitam Chatuitliam Atina" (Ma^jdukya Upani- 
shat,70 

*‘Aniati'as chalurtavya vakavika pi'upunchopasanias Sivodvaitavave.” 
The partless fourth, incouiprehensible, that ends all going out. Siva- 
advaitam. (Maijtjiikya Upanibhal, 12.) 

The first two texts give the word in its original form, 
* NadvitiyatUt and the word now in use has been got by elision 
of the initial ‘ n' ; and * na ' is the negative prefix. The word 
literally means therefore no two, or not two. The word as 
used in the texts quoted above and as read with the context 
would not convey all tlie philosophic meaning which has been 
imported into it by the Acharyas of various schools, it simply 
meant there was no other person except the one mentioned at 
the time. In the first text, it meet an that there was only one 
God and no second God. However this be, we have to deal 

with the word as brought into use by the various schools. 

, And the negative prefix has been taken to mean variously. 

This prefix is said to connote (i) ^earaam or Abhava, positive 

negation, (2) .^ei-sauj Sadrisyam, and (3) or Virodha— or 

the opposite. Both in Sanskrit and in English, the same prefix 
or word is used to denote the first two meanings, but in Tamil 
we have two different words and to denote these 

two different meanings. If in. the word ‘ Advaitam,' the first 
meaning be taken, it would mean that one or other of the two 
or both would be non-existent, and it would mean one only out 
of the two or neither. Sivajnanasvamigai points out that 
almost all the Acharyas of other schools, including Ankara, 
Ramanuja and Madhva take it to mean ‘one,’ taking the 
‘Abhava,’ meaning. If the Sadrisya meaning be taken, it 
would mean non-different or non-dual. This meaning is best 
explained and illustrated by taking the first stanza of chapter 
36 of the sacred Kujal — entitled “How to Perceive Truth.” 

• Ou<r03»‘ t^socxisujssa/cu Qu/r^Qwesr ^ess0u> 

u)0iarjr<^ wtr^utS^uLj 

The delusion whereby meu deem i/tat the iy:iih which is not, 

■ That-is the cause of hapless -Ifirdi’. 
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Here the word used is ^euso and the meaning is, of the two 
things before us, say a copy of Kupal and a copy of Sivajfiana- 
bodham,- if one mistakes one book for the other, this would be 
delusion, Mityajnanam or false knowledge or Avidya or 
ignorance. Here the existence of two books is not denied. But 
if the woi’ds used were Ou/toot ^eos'mpoap instead of Qua^&r 
^&>&>sup<aop then the meaning, would be altogether altered, and 
it would mean, there being no copy of KufaJ before us at all, 
we fancy there is a copy of Kural before us. In the former 
case, the reality of the objects before us is not questioned. In the 
latter case, the reality of the object presented before us is denied. 
In the familiar example of shell and silver, both objects and ideas 
are real, and we can never have these conceptions, unless both 
were real and different. The delusion arises from the fact that 
we mistake one thing shell, for the silver which is not, and thib 
arises also because on account of the resemblance which exists 
between these objects, shell and silver, or the two books, 
when there was no shell before us, the silver would present 
itself before us, this would illustrate the Abhava meaning, but 
ordinarily no such object or idea will present itself before us. 
This same difference will be felt throughout in the working of 
the two systems. One holds the world including the body and 
ths soul as real, but ordinarily, we often mistake the body for 
the soul, and minister to its wants instead of seeking the soul’s 
salvation. And so too, we mistake the soul for God. If w© 
only understood the true nature of each of these, and under- 
stood the transient nature of the pleasures of the body, and 
■gave them up for the eternal bliss of the union with God, our 
path would be clear. Saint Tiruvalluvar follows up this view 
and states in his second stanza : 

^Qj&rSiEiQ ^earuu3uujd(^ U30&rii(a@ 

usiid=p;sinL& iuenas^. 

“ Darkness departs (with which we have been identifying 
ourselves before) and rapture springs to men who see the 
mystic vision pure, from all delusion free.” ■ In this view, no 
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attempt is m;u]c to flcnv the reality of the world and sin and 
ourself and God. but one is asked to discriminate one thing 
from the other. In the other view, there is no world, no sin, no 
soul, and all these fantasies arise. But there is no reply to the 
question ‘How?’ 

- I'lowever, let it be premised tlial the Siddhupta writers 
lake the negative prefix to mean not Abhava ^ssresui but 
Sadrkya and wc will proceed to show how they 

develope their system. 

Count Tolstoy defines religion as “a certain relation esta- 
blished by man between his separate personality and the 
endless universe or its source ; and morality as the perpetual 
guiding of life which flows from this relation.’* And Siddbanta 
^writers attempt to trace alike this relation between God and 
man and the world, and thereby discover the means or Sadana 
for our guidance whereby wc ran get rid of all pain and'sin, 
And the first postulate is contained in two words in the second 
Sutra of Sivajuaiiabodham. 

“God is one with them, and diffennt'' 

And Saint Arunap-di Sivacharya adds another relation, 

‘ one-and-different.' Here then is involved ‘Abhcda,’ ‘Bh^da/ 
and ‘ Bhedabheda’ relations. But other schools postulate one or 
other of these relations, and the similes used are ‘gold and oma^ 
ment’ to denote the Abheda relation, * darkness and light ’ to 
denote Bheda relation, and ‘ word and meaning ’ to denote the 
Bhedabheda relation. And there can be no reconciliation bet- 
ween these views, and no meeting place between them. The 
Siddhanta postulates all these different relations, but by other 
similes, such as body and soul to denote Abbeda, eye and the 
sun to denote Bheda, soul and the 63-0 to denote Bhedabheda, as 
set forth above in the stanza quoted from Saint Uraapati- 
Sivacharya, and yet so as not to be contradictory. There must 
therefore be something peculiar in this view which makes it 
possible to admit of all these different relationships or aspects, 
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and yet not to be self-contradictory,' and to appear as one 
harmonious whole. And it is this peculiar relation vvhich 
cannot be easily defined or described, that is denoted by the 
word ‘Advaita.’ 

And Saint Meykandan accordingly discusses this word in 
his first argument, “Ihe word Advaita cannot mean one-ness 
or Ekam ; no one can think of himself as one, and the very 
thought implies two things. The word simply denies the 
separateness of the two, Anyandsti, and hence God is said to be 
one with the souls,” that is to say, Advaita is Ananya or non- 
different. The relation is such, that though there be difference 
in substance, no separation is possible, and the word is used to 
emphasize its non-different character. And he instances the 
case of a man and his body. Though these are different, yet - 
man identifies himself with the body, owing to the inseparable 
connexion between the two, and so practically they are one or 
non-different. So too, the soul identifies itself with God, 
though God is not the soul, and the soul is not God ; and hence 
God is one, and not one with the soul. And in the second 
stanza, he develops this argument, and analyses the text 
‘ Ekamevadvitiyam ’ and illustrates it. 

“ sssorO^eor^Jff ^mQ/Dsirear 
sftssrQpdsrp SSsrra/ToKr — 

aflsar^ti) fiesiQpso 

^sQjrujp Q^ggarsw; 

“In the Vedic text, ‘ Ekam ’ means that there is only one 
and that one is the Pati (L'jrd). You who say ‘ There is one ’ 
is the bound up in Pds a. The word ‘ Advaita ’ means 

that beside God nothing else will exist, as when we say that 
there will be no other letters (consonants) when the vowel ‘A’ 
is not.” And the meaning will be clear when the illustration is 
fully understood. The illustration is that of vowel and con- 
sonants i.e., e-uflff and QuitL or a./_OT, meaning soul and body. 

S-i—^QLDSi'uSiriaje^ ^lusoQu," 

.“The vowel becoming one with the cons.onants is natural ' 
union,” is the Nannul sutra. 
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illustrations to describe the relation of God to the world} and 
these two illustrations going by the same name show that the 
relation between mind afld body is what obtains between 
vowels and consonants. 

ViSishtadvaita writers have no doubt used the illustration 
of mind and body but nowhere do they discuss the nature of 
this relation ; much less do they seem to have apprehended the 
analog}’' of vowels and consonants. Doctor Bain discusses this 
question in his book on “ Mind and Body,” and we wrote on 
the subject in the Siddhauta Dipika, Vol. II, page 13, and this 
is reproduced in pp. 52-63 of this book. 

So that whatever word we may use, the nature of this re- 
lationship is clear. If the Vedic texts postulate oneness, it is in 
a higher sense than what is understood in the current philoso- 
phies. In this position is reached a higher and truer Monism. 
We have shown how true it is that St. Meykajjdan stated that 
there is no other letter but ‘A.’ So it is, we can state ‘ There is 
nothing else but God,’ ‘Only one, without a second.’ This 
comes as the result of the Highest experience or Jnana or Sva- 
nubhava or Sivanubhava. And this is stated in the central 
stanza of Tiruva^agam, its Hridaya sloka ; 


L 


‘ S0eif} ^sirsir^ 

Q^OgQssrp (^iruSQp (ou/rearp> 

/Sssrp iS^pdo'emij} SSseruup 
i'ueotrjb uipj8<^eaiD 

Q p^Bittdjp Qpiuis^ Qpiuis^ ^oir(jyi}> 
^0 uQu0i 5 ^stapiLjsap SSsuQesr 
speor^ lusor^ Oujfreir/^.w'Ssu 

io(r 068 rSsw lu/SiuSp utrQp." 


“This day in Thy mercy unto me Thou didst drive away the dark- 
nes and stand in my heart as the Rising Sun. 

Of this Thy way of rising— there being naught else but Thpu— I 
thought without thought. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, wearing away atom by atom, till 
I was One with Thee, 

Oh §iva, Dweller in the great Holy Shrine. 
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Thou art not aught in the universe, naught is there save Thou. 
Who can know Thee ? ' 

(—{from P. A's Translation). 

As inaii nears God, he wears away atom by atom, so that 
at the moment of union, nothing of hirri is left and what is left 
is the Presence of the Supreme One only and the feeling of His 
Presence;. and no feeling or consciousness of feeling of himself 
or others. This feeling of the Presence and Bliss of God, is 
One and Advaita, and there is no consciousness oi such oneness 
or Bliss, and duality will certainly arise the moment man re- 
gains consciousness. So what he is said to lose in fact atom by 
atom, is his various conscious selves. 

. . • LDn(t^/St£irju,i^ 

^strarQsLiu. eSIdr/SJ a^sSuujfftuir^ ^ssrsnuoiu^dQ 

z-uSaOstlQ &.ea!irafQaLLQ ei^ii.drsaQfiuiQLiiTij 
. !stT^Q-£ilt- suauirtf.^ Q^errQsircssr>ii QsttLLL.oCoLciT.” 

“ Though Ether, Wind, Fire, Water, Earth should fail 
His Constant Being fails not, knows no weariness! 

In Him, my body, soul, and thought and mind were merged (lost), 
How all myself was lost, sing we and beat Tellenaji." 

( from Rev. Doctor G. U. POPE'S Translation). 

His bodily consciousness, His life-consciousness, His^mental 
consciousness, all these alone constitute his individuality, the 
feeling of I and mine. This T-ness’, ‘eiresr’, is what has got to be 
rid of. So tliat when this ‘I-ness’ or individuality is lost, ^sodr 
Qsili-Qiir; he becomes Sivam or God, ‘mndr QslL® Seo'joireBrsmr.* 
What perishes of course is the Soul’s individuality or consci- 
ousness of ‘ 1 ness inducing duality, but what subsists even in 
Moksha is the soul’s personality, which has Svanubhava or 
Sivanubhava, identifying itself with God. 

The soul in union with God becomes pure object (God) 
as it were, which is the true Monism of Science. Hence it is 
Saint Meykandan. states this paradox (xi. 2 . c.) : ** when be- 
coming one with God, if the soul perished, there will be 
nothing to unite with God, as it perishes. If it did not perish, 
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it cannot become one with God. Just like the salt dissolved 
in water, the soul, after losing its mala, unites itself with His 
feet and becomes the servant of God (loses its ‘I ness’ or 
individuality). Then it will have no darkness (as separation).” 
The salt in its crystaline tonditions.cbnstitutes its individualit3^ 
In that condition it is distinguished from water. But after it is 
dissolved in water, what is lost is its individual character and 
not itself or its substance or personality. 

The following sentence from a text-book of science will 
show how exact is our language: “When a river enters the sea, 
it soon loses its individuality, it becomes merged with the body 
of the ocean, when it loses its current, and when therefore it has 
no power to keep in suspension the sediment which it had 
brought down from the higher lands.” If re-read as follows, its 
application will become clear : “ When the soul loses its indivi- 
duality (feeling of ‘I’ ness, Ahankaram or Aijavam), it becomes 
merged in God, when it loses its Karma, and when therefore 
it has no power to keep in suspension its mala with which it has 
been associated from the beginning.” And this is the exact figure 
and language used by St. Meyka^clan in viii. 4. a. This losing 
of self is the real sacrifice brought about by love. It is this 
sacrifice, ueS, we are asked to rhake as we enter the Temple, and 
the moment we make it, our u^^gistiui (PaSutvam) will leave us, 
and we will become the Nafidi, the Blissful Sivam. 

That the Siddhanta marks the Highest Standard of Monts- 
tic Truth is what is brought out by St. Tirumular also in his 
famous line “^/r^ssr Qsu^iris^w ^/r«ar sreargyu) S^^iris^ii” “ Vfidanta 
postulates ‘Aham Brahmasmi,’ *I am Brahman,’ Siddhanta pos- 
tulates Tat (one) alone.” That is to say that the Siddhanta 
appeals fully and finally to only One Experience, the Bliss . of 
God and One alone ; whereas the Vedanta has reference to the 
Soham-paths whereby this experience is gained. And anyone 
can perceive that the Sdham experience is a conscious one and 
a dual one or Dvaita. In this sense Siddhanta is Advaita 
and Vedanta is Dvaita. And what ■ are' considered as the 
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strong-holds of Vodfinta by followers of Sankara admit of easy 
interpretation by the Siddhantis. The question, as pointed out 
by Sivajnrma Yogi, did not arisef absolutely as to whether 
padarthas were one or two. It arose in connection with the 
famous Mahavakya texts, ‘Ahain Brahmasmi,' Tatvamasi, etc. 
Says he;:— 


lop'^tO^^ssrQ'uit pGiun^t^ji Qiriip(^u Quiti^Qa'aeSp 

ptf'sp <iiS)j^3J(r^S!i3e(^t£({pi dsifL-fS^tOf i5!t/ff's?£ir(»5>it/, sr-tb, iS{^ ’’Siri^ 
SleerCSpsor^ er-ib, sr-ib, QpsiSujzupiS Sio(i£ii pp^su 

LoSi (ippcSuj wsno/ffjQtJuiiEts'Sntrd cj^^j/Qa/saru^ 5)0Ourr0gnr, 

isQxjsSrujSJ 5>C5^off0arniEs\56Br, u>pQ(^p> QuiT0sirnj,irj3 luai} 

Kjzaru} srsarsjaii io<h(^ppi^ erc^iippii scSdr suirpp QaSJeuiriu, 

^aJa9f[smi/p.p(^ (ipstrpa^jj ^uiukp isSQjfl^ Qfissurffp^pGtM ajppieSp 

OojsirCTji/jb Q^ttp^uQutr^Q&r^ptesiriris^Qsir^s. 

“ If you ask, what then is the meaning of the word Advaitam, I will 
show how ^aiva Siddhantis explain it. On hearing the great texts called 
Mahavakya, Tatvamasi, etc., which are used in the three persons, we see 
that these sentences speak of ‘that’ as one substance and 'Thou* as ano- 
ther, and inquire how one can become the other. The answer is given to 
remove this doubt, by stating how one can become iht oihey and uliat^relaiion 
siibsisis between these two, and the word Advaitam is used to express this 
peculiar relation.” 

The word does not mean one or non-existence of two or 
more, but is used to express the peculiar relation "that exists 
between two distinct things which can become one, and we 
had long ago called attention to this meaning in our very, first 
work, and before we had any chance of seeing this^ luminous 
exposition of Sivajnana Yogi, and we observed, vide Sivajnsna- 
bOdham p. 17 : • 

"Though in all these cases, an identity is perceived, a diff- 
erence in substance is also felt. It is this relation which- could 
not be easily postulated in words but which may perhaps be 
conceived, and which is seen as two (Dvaitam) and at the same 
time as not two (Advaitam); it is this 'relation which is called 
'Advaitam, ‘a unity in duality,* and the philosophy which postu- 
lates it, the Advaita philosophy.” 
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Of all the mass of the Vedic and Theosophic literature that 
has come into existence during the last two or three decades, 
there is none that equal the writings of Professor Kunte for real 
insight into the nature of Hindu philosophy and critical acu- 
men. And his summary*, added at the end of the first pada of. 
the first Adhyaya of his translation of the Brahma Sutras, is a. 
most beautiful, and original one. Wonderful as it may seem, 
both Sivajnana Yogi and Kunte exactly propound the same 
questions and give the same answer. He shows there are texts, 
in the Upanishats which support the dualistic and monistic 
view, and the mainstay of the monists are the MahU Vakya 
texts and these texts are the great stumbling block in the path 
of dualists, and he shows that their interpretation cannot bear 
an examination, because the texts evidently do not admit of it, 
and all that they say is simply beside the mark. 

" What is to be done ? There are doubtless a few texts in 
the Vfida which support the Pantheistic views. Most, however 
support the Theistic principles. But so long as Pantheistic 
texts are not explained, the proposition that the Vedas do not 
teach Pantheism cannot be accepted. Again, the adjustment’ 
and the interpretation proposed by the Theists cannoj: be accept- 
ed because of their being far-fetched and forced. But we do 
not see how the few Patheistic texts come in the way of Theism, 
because we believe that though they be interpreted as the 
Pantheists do, yet they support Theism. How can this be ?” 
And he proceeds to show how this can only be understood in • 
the light of Yoga. After instancing the various forms of Bhakti 
(Charya and Kriya), he says: “But there is a special feature 
of such adoration — a feature not included in any of these. It is 
the ecstatic condition of the spirit, a condition which can neither 
be explained nor understood without an illustration. Let the 
reader realize the love a mother has for her child. A mother 
or her child sometimes experiences a state of mind, an indes- 
cribable state. That which either of them expresses can alone 
convey an idea of their feelings when they are in the ecstatic 
condition. The mother directly addresses the child thus, ‘Oh, 
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my piece of Gold, Oh, my soul, Oh, my hfe, can I eat you up? 
*^eaiu>ar^i^uuear Under these circumstances, 

the mother forgets that her body <is different from that of her 
child, which experiences the same feeling. Such an identify is 
the form of the ecstatic condition of the mind. This is a special 
feature of adoration. This sort of ecstatic identity ^ the Yogis feel. 
Hence in the Veda and in the Upanishats, the Pantheistic doc- 
trine of the identity of the human spirit and the Supreme. Spirit, 
if enunciated^ is enunciated in this way. Again the Brahma Sutra 
of Badarayaija does not inculcate it.” And he explains further 
below. “ The characteristic feature of the Indian Vfedaftta is its 
recognition of spirit-power, as it is explained in the Yoga Sutras 
which systematically lay down the following propositions: That 
the Supreme Spirit or God is related to the human spirit, that 
the human spirit has very great potential poivers and that if 
certain methods of living be adopted, it can call out its powers 
and become actually able to know the past and the fuluret and 
that the spirit disenthralled from the flesh is ultimately absorbed 
in one sense into the Supreme Spirit. The Yoga system is pro- 
perly the backbone of the Vedanta.” 

And we had pointed out in another place. Personality of 
God, (pp. 223 — 243) that the Yoga PUda is not merely the back- 
bone of Vedai)ta, but it is Vedarjta itself. 

It is not well understood that the word Upanishat- really 
means the same thing as ‘Yoga.’ YOga means the Sadana requi- 
red for bringing the Soul and God in Union; and the-Upanishat 
is also the teaching of the Sadana whereby man comes nearer 
and nearer to God, by destroying the bonds that bind him,. 
The root-meaning (upa==near, ni~ quite, sad = to perish} is hit 
ofl’ to a nicety in the famous line in Tiruva9agam quoted 
above. “ The house of God,” 7th verse, 

nearer and nearer to Thee I drew, wear- 
ing away atom by atom, till 1 was one with Thee." And in the 
passage in (Chandog, i. i. 10} and in several others, the word 
Upanishat is used as a synonym for Yoga. And this derivation 
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really explains the scope of ah Upanishat, a. misunderstaiidirig 
of which has' led to no end of confusion: The. Siddhanti . takes 
the Upanishat as the text-book of the Yoga Pada or School. 

The higher stage or Pada being the Jnana Pada, the words ' 
Upanishat, Vedapta, Yoga, Saha-Marga or Sohamarga or 
Hainsa-Marga are all synonymous ; and as Vedapta strictly 
means Yoga, the words VfidaRta and Siddhapta are contrasted, 
Siddharjta meaning the, Jnana-Marga or Pada, though it 
embraces all the remaining Charya, Kriya, and Yoga. 

The practice involved in the Mahavakya-texts is this Soham 
Bhavana or SivOham Bhavana, and when this practice is matur- 
ed, the soul stands in complete allegiance to the Supreme One, 
renouncing all idea of self and self-action; then can the soul say: 
“1 am all the world,” uuaQesr iLjeoGadrueafidrsi/. (SivajfianabOdham, 
2-1-4}. “ In me every thing originated, in me everything esta- 
blished, in me everything merges. That secondless-Brahman 
am 1. (Kaival, Up. 21).” 

As Professor Kunte speaks of the potential pcmer of man by 
calling out which he can become one with God; Sivajfiana Ydgi' 
dwells at great length, and too frequently, on this special 
characteristic or power of man whereby man can be said to be- 
come God ; and this power is the poVver of the soul to become 
thcd to which it is united, in the language of St. 

Meykaijdan or, and tuirQ^ams^up/Sm 

uStu^un'L Sppeo in the language of St. Tayumanavar, and this 
power is likened to that of the crystal or mirror. 

Says Professor Henry Drummond : — 

“ All men are mirrors — that is the first law on which this formula (of 
sanctification or corruption) is based. One of the aptest descriptions of a 
human being is that he is a mirror.” This illustration is to be originally 
found in the Upanishats and Gita. 

“ As a metal disk (mirror^ tarnished by dust shines bright again after 
it'has'been cleansed, so the one incarnate person satisfied and free from 
grief after he has seen the real nature of himself. And when by real 
nature of himself, he sees as by a lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, 
then having bes-ome the unborn eternal God who transcends all tattvas, 
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ho is freed from ail paSa.” (Svetas Upanishat ii. 14, 15), « Frommeditat, 
ing I-Iitn(abhidhyanuth), from joining Him (yojanath), from becoming one 
with Him (tatvabhavat), there is further, cessation of all Maya in the 
end." (Svetas Upanishat i. 10.) " As a flame is enveloped by smoke, as 
a mirror hy dust, as an embryo is wrapped by^the womb, so this (soul) is 
enveloped by it (desire). (Gita iii. 3.) 

And St. Me3»kaijclrin has this stanza (viii. 3. a.) umesBflQu).. 
The principle of it receives its exposition in the Sankhya and in 
the Yoga SQtras, by means of this illustration of mirrors and 
colours. 

“Though it (soul) be unassociated, still there is a tinging 
(reflectionally) through non-discrimination ; [for there is not a 
real tinge in that which is unassociated (with tincture or any- 
thing else), still there is as it were a tinge ; hence the tinge is 
treated simply as reflection by those who discriminate the 
tinge from the soul which it delusively seems to belong to]. 

“ As is the case with the Hibiscus and the crystal, there is 
not a tinge, but a fancy that there is such." Safikhya aphorism 
Vi. 27-38 — Gablie's Translation. 

In the words of Professor Max Muller, this is how the- 
subject is treated in the Yoga Sutras : “ Now if we ask what 
is the result of all this, we are told in Sutra 41, that a man who 
has put an end to all the motions and emotions of his mind, 
obtains, with regard to all objects of his senses, conformation 
grounded on them, or steadiness and consubstantiation,. the 
idea being that the idea is modified or changed by the objects 
perceived, (i. 41). As a crystal when placed 

near a red flower, becomes really red to our eyes, in the same 
way the mind is tinged by the objects perceived" (Si.v Systems. 

P. 453 )- 

This principle of mind identifying itself with the objects 
perceived, is stated in the following passages of the Upanishat 
also. 

“Now a man is like this or that, according as he acts apd 
' according as he behaves, so will he be : a man of good acts vvill 
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become good, a man of bad acts bad. He becomes pure by 
pure deeds, bad by bad deeds. 

“ As is his desire, so is* his will ; and as is his will, so is his 
deed. Whatever deeds he does, that he will reap. 

“ Whatever object man’s own mind is attached to, to that 
he goes strenuously with his deed. 

“ He who desires the Atman, being Brahman, he goes to 
Brahman. That Atma is indeed Brahman.” (Brihat.IV, iv. 5. 6.) 

Similar passages are found in the Mahabharata and the 
familiar statement of it in Sanskrit is: 

‘ Yat Bhavam tat BhavatV 

Hebert Spencer calls this union as one of absolute identity. 
And this is almost the language used by St. Meykaijdan 

As the Upanishat writers, Sahkhyans, and Yogins, and 
Siddhautins state this principle and base on it their scheme of 
salvation, so does also Professor Henry Drummond in . his 
remarkable address entitled “The Changed Life,” based on the 
text from St. Paul, 

“ We all, with unveiled face, reflecting, as a mirror, the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image, from 
glory to glory, even as from the Lord the Spirit.” He para- 
phrases the sentence as follows: “ We, all reflecting, as a mirror, 
the character of Christ, are transformed into the same image 
from character to character — from a poor character to a better 
one, from a better one to one a little better still, from that to one 
still more complete, until by slow degrees the perfect image is 
attained. Here the solution of the problem of sanctification is 
compressed into a sentence, “ reflect the character of Christ, and 
you will become like Christ.” or, as we will say, reflect the 
image of God in yourself, and you will become God-like, or God. 

But how is the poor character to be made better and better, 
or the reflecting image clearer and clearer? It is by cleansing the 
mirror (soul) freer and freer from dirt, and bringing it more and 
more in line with the effulgenflight, that this can be effected; 
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and when the mirror is absolutely perfect and nearest, the light 
shines brightest, and so overpowers the mirror, that the mirror 
is lost to view, and the Glory and Ligiit of the Lord are felt. For, 
observes the learned Professor truly, “ What you are conscious 
of is ‘the glory of the Lord.’ And what the world is conscious 
of, if th.c result be a true one, is also the glory of the Lord. 
In looking at a mirror, one does not see the mirror or 
think of it, but only of what it reflects. For a mirror never 
calls attention to itself— except when there are flaws in it." 
These flaws are the colours of the Siddhapti who compares- 
them to the miiya or body. In union with the body, it is the 
body alone that is cognized, and not the mirror-like soul. In 
union with God, the Glory and Light alone arc perceived and 
not the mirror-like soul either ; and the Professor declares, “All 
men are mirrors — that is the first law on which this formula (of 
sanctification or corruption) is based. One of the aptest des- 
criptions of a human being is that he is a mirror,” and we must 
beg our readers to go through the whole pamphlet to note how 
beautifully' he draws out this parallel. 

He notes the second principle which governs this process, 
namely, the law of assimilation or identification. “ This law of 
assimilation is the second, and by far the most impressive truth 
which underlies the formula of sanctification — the truth that 
men are not only mirrors, but that these mirrors, so far from 
being mere reflectors of the fleeting things they* see, transfer 
into their own inmost substance and hold in permanent preserv- 
ation, the things that they reflect. No one can know how the 
soul can hold these things. No one knows how the miracle is 
done. No phenomenon in nature, no process in chemistry, no 
chapter in necromancy can even help us to begin to understand 
this amazing operation. For think of it, the past is not only 
focussed there in a man's soul, it is there. How could it be 
reflected from there if it were not there ? All things he has ever 
seen, known, felt, believed of the surrounding world, are now 
within him, have become part of him, in part are him — he has 
been changed into. their image.” 
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These two principles in fact underlie our Mantra and 
Tantra, our Upasana and Sadana, Bhavana, and Yoga, and our 
books instance the case of the snake-charmer chanting the 
Garuda Mantra in illustration of this second principle of assi- 
milation or identification? The Professor instances from Dar- 
win, how in the working out of this principle of association and 
assimilation or identit3^ in the human and animal evolution, 
persons ever associated with pigs get piggy faces, and with 
horses, horsey faces. In the case of husband and wife when 
they have been perfectly loving, it has been found to effect a 
complete assimilation of their features. Such is the power of 
the human mind, both a demerit and a merit ; it can lower itself 
to the very depths of the brute, or it can rise to the very height 
of Godhood. This law is spoken of in our text books as the 
law of ‘ Garu^adhyanam.' The writer of the book “ Spiritual 
Law in the Natural World” (Purdy Publishing Company, 
Chicago) observes that all “who have made a study of the cause 
of all things have become so at one with as to have causing 
power, for it is an invariable rule, that we become like what we 
study or are closely associated with. We become so like people 
with whom we live constantly, that the expression of face and 
sound of voice grow similar, and even features grow alike. 
Sometimes a child will look more like its nurse than its mother.” 
And the whole book is an exposition of this principle, and it 
holds out as a Sadana for spiritual elevation, that a man should 
firmly believe that there is no world, no untruth, no sin, no 
sickness, no death, and he is a child of God, that there is only 
‘Truth, Power, Love, and Presence in this universe and nothing 
but this, that he is the reflection of God, the image and likeness 
of God, and then he can truly conquer sickness and death) and 
become truly the son of God. This is exactly the Sohambha- 
vana or Sivohambhavana. And the following verse of St. Aru- 
hatjdi Sivacharya sums up the whole teaching : — 

eiSesiB^iLK^QBM (g)Oejrsar^ sssrsiisir<^s 
s^uuQp snsneoQsvQesresrs 
Q^ireiart^O^Q Qpetr^^su^ <ss\)uu/rGcv 

Q^irsQiMsaru uitsSis^ Qsu/S&rfS 
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cScsstL^a^y i£C!uia'oQurd\}aiitiE3 S0u.^njijcsr 

:cSL-,Qioit^iLf w^Qunoi cSinmacon/flUj itcoi— uytL 
uc^raau. icaap^'s^io^ isir.^Qcsr Qiercer^)/ 

uifcSdiSj^ O^/rcw^cuj^u uiTSQjp3opsisitQcssr.**—Qy^, 7 .J 

«» 

“ Say ‘ i am not the world, and am separate from it.' Say 
also ‘ I am not the Unknowable Supreme One.' Then unite 
with Him indissolubly by lovinjf Him in all humility, and 
practise Soham (‘ 1 am He'). Then will He appear to you as 
yourself. Your mala will all cease, just as the poison is 
removed by Cai-iteladliydna, and you will become pure. So, it- 
is, the old- Vfidas teach us to practise this mantra ‘Aham 
Brahmasmi,' ‘1 am Brahman'." 

As this right knowledge of non-dilTerence and difference of 
ourselves from God and the universe is essential fpr our sal- 
vation, Srikantha discusses these questions in his Bhashya on 
the Sutras, II, i, 21-3, and we quote the whole of these passages, 
and he quotes and beautifully reconciles the numerous -Bheda 
Srutis with the Mahavakya texts : — 

“ The Sutrakara raises and refutes an objection to the foregoing 
theory ; — 

(Jiva) being mentioned (to be one with) the other, there follows an 
incongruity such as neglecting what is good. (II. i. 21.). 

(Objection) : Because in the words •• That thou art," and “ this 
Atman is Brahman,” Jlva, the effect, is mentioned as one wth Brahman, 
because, it has been shown that they are not distinct from each other. In 
that case it would follow that the aU-knowing and all-pervading Paramfis- 
vara dissolves the Universe for his own [good] and creates it for his own 
[evil]. Then it may be asked, how is it that Isvara, who is all-knowing 
and of unfailing will, and who knows that the pain of Jiva, who-is no other 
tha n Himself, is His own pain, engages Himself in the creation of the Uni- 
verse, which as leading to Samsara is an evil, and does not abstain from 
creation for His own good. Accordingly, once it is proved that Jiva arid 
Paramesvara are one, there follows this incongruity that Paramesvara, 
though all -knowing, is guilty of a want of sense in so far as he abstains 
from what is good to Himself and engages in what conduces to' His own 
evil. 'Wherefore, it does not stand to reason that Jiva and Isvara, the 
cause and the effect, are one. 
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(Answer) : In reply we say as follows: — • 

But the Cause is superior, because of the mention of a distinction. 
(II. I. 22.) • 

Though the cause and effect are one, the cause is declared in the 
Sruti to be superior to the e^ect, to the sentient and insentient universe, 
in such passages as the following : — 

“ Superior to the universe is Rudra, the Mighty Sage." 

So, a distinction is also made between Jiva and Paramesvara in the 
following passages : — 

*' But he who controls both — ^Vidya and Avidya is — another." 

“ The one God rules the perishable (Pradhana) and Atman." 

“ Thinking that the Atman is different from the Mover (the Lord).” 

“ Two birds, inseparable friends, cling to the same tree.” 

“ Two Brahmans ought to be known, the superior arid the inferior." 

“ There are two, one knowing, the other not knowing : both unborn ; 
one strong and the other weak." 

“ He is the eternal among eternals, the sentient among the sentient." 

" Having entered within, He is the ruler of the creatures.” 

“ Know then Prakrit! is Maya, and the great Lord the Mayin.” 

“ From that, the Mayin sends forth all this ; in that, the other is 
bound up through that Maya." 

“ When he sees the other, the Lord is contented... then his grief 
passes away." 

" He is the master of nature and of man, the Lord of the three 
qualities.” 

“ Of these creatures, pasus, the Pasupati is the Lord." 

Wherefore quite superior to the universe is Brahman, otherwise 
called Siva. 

(Objection) : By establishing non-duality in II. i.-i5, a.nd ; duality in 
II. i. 22, you have only proved duality and nqn-duality of Brahman, and 
the universe. 

(Answer) : No : we do not establish that sort of Visishtadvaita which 
■takes the form of duality and non-dtality. We are not the advocates of 
an absolute distinction between Brahman and the universe as between a 
pot and a cloth, because of its opposition to the Sruti declaring that they 
.are not quite distinct from each other. Neither are we the advocates of 
an absolute identity as of the mother-o’-pearl and silver, one of them being 
■illusory; for, it is opposed to the Sruti which points ,to a difference in the 
inherent attributes of Brahman and the universe. Kor do we hold to 
■ duality and non-duality, which is opposed to the nature of things. On 
^ the other hand, we maintain that the unity of Brahman — ^as the cause and 
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ti)c eflbct — is like that of the body and of the embodied, or like that of 
the substance and its attribute. By unity of Brahnuin and the universe, 
we mean tlieir inseparability like that of clay and the pot as cause and 
effect, or like that of the substance and its attribute. A pot, indeed, is 
not seen apart from clay, nor is the blue lotus^seen apart frojn the colour 
blue. Similarly, apart from Brahman, no potentiality of the universe can, 
e.\ist ; nor is Brahman ever known apart from something else, the former 
must ever be conditioned by the latter, and this latter is naturally one 
with the former. 

Wherefore, Brahman who is in no way separable from the universe is 
said to be one with the other. And there is a natural distinction between 
the two ; so that the Supreme Brahman is ever higher than the universe. 
As to their distinction as to the cause and the effect, it has been already 
explained in II. i. g. Wherefore this theory is quite unopposed to the 
Srutis declaring distinction as well as ngn-clistinction. 

And as in the case of stone, etc., it is incongruous (II. i, 23,). 

(Objection) : Under all conditions, Jiva and lavara are one, because 
of the Srutis declaring non-duality. 

(Answer) : No, because of an incongruity. Jlva and Isvara cannot 
be identical, because, like the insentient stone, timber, grass, etc., the Jlva 
also is, on account of ignorance, etc., said to belong to quite a distinct 
class from the Isvara who is possessed of such attributes as omniscience. 
Therefore Isvara is a distinct entity from Jlva, Thus even the Jlva, senti* 
ent as he is, cannot be identical with Isvara owing to this difference, that 
the latter is superior. Much less can the insentient existence which is 
essentially different be identical with Isvara. From all standpoints of 
view, by Sruti, Smriti and Reasoning, we see that the omniscient and 
omnipotent Paramesvara is quite superior to the whole universe, sentient 
and insentient though, as His own emanation, it is not altogether distinct 
from Him. 

And he brings out the non-difference more by means of the simile of 
soul and body in his commentary on 1. ii. i. 

** All this is Brahman, as beginning, and breathing in Him ; and 
therefore let a man meditate on Him.’’ 

This passage may be explained as follows ; — The ori^n, existence, 
and end of all this depends on Brahman. All this, both the sentient an 
the insentient existence, is verily Brahman, and therefoie let a man 
meditate on Brahman, tranquil in mind. Just as water-bubbles wmc 
have their origin, existence and end in the ocean, are found to be on y 
forms of that ocean, so, too, that which depends for its origin, ® 
Brahman associated with §akti must be made up of Brahman and not mg 
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else. Nothing distinct from Him is ever perceived. Accordingly in the 
Atharvasiras it has been declared by Isana as follows : ^ 

“Alone I was at first, (alone) 1 am and shall be, there is none else, 
distinct from Me.” 

And then was declared by Him, in the words “ I am Brahman,” that 
the whole universe is His own form. And in the w'ords “ He entered the 
more hidden from (or than) the hidden one” etc., His entering into uni- 
verse is given as reason for the whole universe being His own form.' 
Thus this universe having no origin, existence or end outside Brahman, 
it is not a quite distinct thing from Brahman. Accordingly the learned 
say: — “ His Saktis or energies form the whole world, and the Mahfisa or 
the Great Lord is the energetic (Saktiman). Never can energy exist 
distinct from the energetic. Unity of these two is eternal, like that of 
fire and heat, inasmuch as unseparateness always exists between energy 
and the energetic. Wherefore the supreme energy belongs to the 
Supreme Atman, since the two are related to each other as substance and 
attribute. The energy of heat is not conceived to be distinct from fire” 
and so on. Vayu-Samhita too says; 

“ From Sakti up to earth (the whole world) is born of the principle 
Siva, by Him alone it is pervaded, as the jar, etc., by clay. His varie- 
gated Supreme Sakti, whose form is knowledge and bliss, appears as one 
and many, like the light of the sun.” , 

The following passages of the Sruti speak of Para-Brahman as 
possessed of infinite powers of creating, ruling, and maintaining the 
world, all inherent in Him : 

“ His supreme Sakti is spoken of as manifold, inherent, endued with 
the activity of knowledge and life.” 

“ One verily is Rudra — they v/ere not for a second — ^who rules these 
worlds with the powers of ruling.” In short, on the authority of Sruti, 
Smriti, Itihasa, Purapa— and the saying of the learned, the Supreme 
Sakti — ^whose manifold manifestation, this whole universe of chit and 
achit is, whose being is composed of Supreme Existence, Intelligence and 
Bliss and is unlimited by space and time — ^is inherent in the nature' of 
^iva,.the Supreme Brahman, and constitutes His own essential form 
and quality. Apart from Sakti, He cannot be the Omm'scient, the Omni- 
potent, the cause of all, the all-controlling, the all-adorable, the all-gracious, 
the means of attaining all aspirations, and the Omnipresent ; and, 
moreover, such grand designations as ^Maheivavai the Supreme Lord, 
*Mahadsva! the Supreme Deity, and *Riidya,' the expeller of pain, cannot 
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apply to Him. Thus, it is Brahman whose body is the whole sentient 
and insentient universe, and who is denoted by all words, just as the 
word ‘blue' denotes not the blue colour only, but also the lotus which is 
of blue colour, so does the word * universe’ also denotes Brahman. There- 
fore, such passages as “ All is Rudra verily ” teach that Brahman is 
denoted by all words. Accordingly the [jassage “ All this verily is 
Brahman”, refers to Brahman whose body the whole of the sentient and 
insentient universe is. The universe being thus a form of Brahman and 
being therefore not an object of hatred etc., let everyone be peaceful at 
heart and worship Brahman. This doctrine is clearly e.xpounded even in 
the puraijic texts such as the following : — 

“ The body of the God of Gods is this universe, moving and unmov- 
ing. This, the jlvas (Pasus) do not know, owing to the mighty bondage. 
They say sentiency is Vidya, and insentiency Avidya, The whole uni- 
verse of Vidya and Avidya is no doubt the body of the Lord, the Father 
of all ; for the whole universe is subject to Him. The word ‘sat’ is used 
by the wise to denote the real and the good, and *asat’ is used by vedic 
teachers to denote the contrary. The whole universe of the sat and the 
asat is the body of Him who is on High. Just as, by the watering of the 
roots of a tree, its branches are nourished, so by the worship of §iva, the 
universe which is His body is nourished. Atman is the eighth body 
of §iva, the Paramfisvara pervading all other bodies. Wherefore Ae 
whole universe, if ensouled by Siva, if any embodied being wbatso; 
ever be subjected to constraint, it will be quite repugnant to the eight- 
bodied Lord ; as to this there is no doubt. Doing good to all, -Idndness 
to all, affording shelter to all, — this tht-y hold, is the worshipping of 
§iva.” And so on. 

Brahman being ali-formed, it is but right to say “ all is Brahnian" 
and “ let every one be peaceful and worship Brahman.” Wherefore it is 
Brahman who in the opening passage is stated to be the object of wor- 
ship, that is also spoken of as manOmaya, as partaking of the nature of 
manas, and so on. Neither should it be supposed that the partaking of 
the nature of manas is a characteristic mark of a samsarin ; for Brahman 
may limit Himself by assuming a shape which can form an object of 
worship. 

The slight difference there is between the way the subject 
is treated by Srikaotha and that St. Meykaodan has to be noted, 
grika^itha calls this relation, following Badarayaija as one of 
cause and effect and calls it as a peculiar Apurva pannanm 
in.'^hich the efficient cause is not affected by the change, as in 
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an ordiriary case of causation, and yet his illustration of soul 
and body, would seem to bring, if not quite, within causation 
at all. ^ivajnana Yogi distinguishes between two kinds of 
T&d&tmyam. One thing appears as two, as Gupi and Gupa, 
substance and attribute.* This is one kind. ■ Again two things 
might be so connected as to be regarded as one. This is also 
Tddatmyam ; and this latter relation is what is called Advaita 
and the former relation is simply known as TSdatniyam ; and 
^rlkaptha would seem to conform himself to Tddatmyam first 
described. 

Professor Max Muller would hot seem to understand the 
importance of the distinction between Kapila’s Sahkhya and 
Patanjali’s YOga called also Sfeshvara Sahkhya. He says, in his 
‘ Six Systems of Philosophy,* that the Sutra " Devotion to God" 
is not very important and is only one' of the various means of 
obtaining Kaival3^a. We have dwelt at length on the difference 
between the Nirvana as postulated by Buddha, and that the 
Siddhapti in our notes to Sivajnana Siddhiyar, Parapaksham, 
under Buddhism, and also in our paper on the ‘ Tree of Know- 
ledge of good and evil.’ Buddhism postulated PaSatchaj^a, 
freedom from desire and pain ; but Siddhapta postulates, in 
addition, Patijnana, entering into the Brahma-Nirvapa or 
Sivanubhava, and we have shown how, with all our effort, 
PdSatchaya will not be practicable, unless there is Patijnana. 

The thing is best illustrated by the simile of crystal or 
mirror and colours, used by both Sahkhyans and Ydgins. By 
the juxtaposition of a red flower with a mirror, the mirror js 
tinged by the reflexion of the red flower ; so the soul, when in 
relation with the world, is affected by the world ; and death and 
birth and pain arise. According to the Safikhyan, the soul will 
regain its freedom when it knows that it is different from the 
colours reflected in itself, and it is not affected by the colours 
or reflexion; and the gaining of this knowledge is secured to it 
by the action of Pradhana itself. But is it possible for the soul 
to attain this knowledge b^^ its own effort or the effort of tlie 
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PraclhanaV If so, let us examine tlie illustration itself. The 
mirror and red {lower came into juxtaposition, and the reflexion 
was caused on the mirror. * 

But did they come into juxtaposition by the eflfort of the 
mirror or the eftbrt of the red flower? ‘Let us take it that some- 
how the}' came into juxtaposition, and could not help coming 
into this position. Having been placed in juxtaposition, how 
could the reflexion now present on the mirror be removed ? 
Could this be done by any effort of the mirror or by any effort 
of the red flower? There being nothing but the Soul and 
Pradhana or mirror and red flower according to the Sahkhyan, 
how could this release be effected ? It is clear that, under the 
circumstances stated by the Sahkhyans, there is possibly no 
way out of the diftkulty, and the juxtaposition must for ever 
remain fixed, and there can be no release and no freedom and 
no Moksha, unless it be in name. The ever recurring cycle of 
births and deaths should go on for ever and ever. But it being 
noted that the Yogins use the same figure, is there, really no 
way by which the mirror can get rid of this reflexion ? Yes, 
there is. But this will require a slight examination as to how 
the reflexion itself was caused. Suppose the position between 
the mirror and flower remained fixed as ever, could we see the 
reflexion at night? No. Why not? Because the essential 
condition of the reflexion itself being thrown on the mirror is 
the presence of light or the Sun. And it is the essential pre- 
sence of the Sun that we had forgotten all the time we were 
using the figure of the crystal and flower. Well, at night- 
time, when there is no reflexion and no knowledge of tingeing, 
this is the kftvala condition of the Soul. In this condition of the 
Soul, it is devoid of all ichcha and kriya and it is not even 
conscious that it is undergoing pain, without knowing how 
to get rid of the pain. As the Sun dawns the reflexion is felt 
on the mirror, and by means of this conjunction, the Soul's ichcha 
and kriya are aroused and it experiences both pleasure and 
pain, sins and suffers, and by suffering, gains experience 
and freedom. As the Sun travels over and over, and nearer and 
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nearer the crystal, the shadow of the red flower will grow less 
and less till, at noon-time when the Sun is at the nearest point 
to the crystal, it will be covered with a blaze of light that you 
cannot see, and the image of the flower will be lost. In the 
former position, the mirror was one with the red flower (Bhanda- 
one or Advaita in Aoava,) and. in the latter condition, the mirror 
was one with the Sun (Moksha-one or Advaita in God). This is 
the position of the Ybgi or the Theistic Sankhya, and the import- 
ance of the doctrine of ‘ Devotion to God’ will now be manifest, 
Though ‘Chitta Nirodha’ * should necessarily precede it. [Cf. 
Devaram]: the Soul by its own effort or that of Pradhana cannot 
get rid of its mala. Neither of them could be energized by their 
own will and pow;er unless the Supreme Will and Power thought 
“may I become many” and so willed all creation and evolution. 
And the freedom from the world and desire and from the thirst 
after birth and death cannot be gained, unless the Soul rests its 
desire in God, or becomes devoted to Him. That this is the 
only way of securing freedom from mala is set forth distinctly 
in the tenth and eleventh sutras of Sivajnanabodha, treating as 
they do of Pasatchaya and Patijnana. These sadhanas are, 
becoming one with God, dedicating one’s acts to God and 
unceasing love and devotion to God. By such dedication and 
devotion, it brings itself in harmony with the Divine Law and 
loses its pride of self and self-knowledge; karma and ignorance 
cease to operate, the man’s whole being becomes covered with 
the flood of His Grace. 

This love and devotion to God who is Love Hiqiself begets 
joy and bliss which completely fulfils our highest desire, unlilce 
the joys of the world, which ever and anon create a gnawing 
desire, a thirst after such more and more, like the unquenched 

* ^sesriniksi giQLjaugj/uJt-a 9 

^iresru nsgusai—QujiTir ^u3Qpiir<stru Lfs^i—iBe^ LjjjirsutiT,*’ 

“ The Ancient one who dwells in the heart-lotus of Jfianis who had 
controlled tire five senses and killed the six foes, and whose heart 
blossoms with Love.” 
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thirst of the conlirniecl drunkard, 'riiis supreme Bliss Rest 
and Joy lill our hearts like the Hood brooking not its banks, 
when in all humility and love, our body and soul are devoted 
to His service. 

When this joy fills him, then does tic revel in God, delight 
in God and rest in God as the Muijdaka Up. (III. i. 4) puts it ; 
then does he love God, delight in God, revel in God and rejoice 
in God, and become a Svaraj, and Lord and master in all the 
worlds, as the ChandOgya Up. (Vil. 25. 2) puts it. 

In this condition of Svaraj, when he is fully God-filled, even 
when he moves about there laughing or eating, playing or 
rejoicing, be it with women, carriages or relations (Chandog. 
Up. VIII. 12. 3.), these actions will not affect him as fire cannot 
burn a man skilled in agni-stambha (See principle stated in 
Sivajnana Siddhiyar X. $ and 6). 

This position has therefore to be clearly distinguished from 
the ethics and psychology of both Buddhists and Satikhyans. 
The Yogi and the SiddhSuti believe that true salvation can 
be secured onl}^ by such Self-renunciation and Love to God. 

That it is only possible to get rid of our mala by attaching 
ourselves to the Supreme ParameSvara is brought out also 
by St. Tiruvalluvar : 

, *' u/D^BoS u/D^2s5rttiu u^,292siiru 

“ Desire the desire of Him who is desireless. 

Desire His Desire so as desire may leave you.’’ 

“ dFffirLiesa <riTirLjO<S!— QsufQ^Q^ 

^nir^SJir Qsndi,” 

*• The true support who knows, rejects support he sought before. 
Sorrow that clings shall cease and cling to him no more. 

“ ^0QS2swfl/ii> Q^ffir ^sapsiidr 

Qua0&r(o^ff L{3ifiufif)i5^irir ujadJS," 

“ The two kinds of dark karma will cease from one, 
whose praise is, he is devoted to God.” .... 
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"Compare this with the Christian aspiration after Divine 
joy. 

‘ If, to any, the tumult of the flesh were hushed, hushed the 
images of earth, and waters, and air, hushed also the poles of 
heaven, yea the very soul be hushed to herself, and by not 
thinking on self, surmount self, hushed all dreams and imaginary 
revelations, every tongue and every sign, and whatsoever 
exists only in transition, since.if any could hear, all these say, 
‘we made not ourselves, but He made us that abideth for ever.’ 
If then, having uttered this, they too should be hushed, having 
roused only our ears to Him "Who made them, and He alone 
speak, not by them, but by Himself, that we may hear His 
Word, not through any tongue of flesh, nor Angel’s voice, nor 
sound of thunder, nor in the dark riddle of a similitude, but, 
might hear Whom in these things we love, might hear His very 
self without these (as we too now strained ourselves, and in 
swift thought touched on that Eternal Wisdom, which abideth 
over all) ; could this be continued on, and other visions of kind 
far unlike be withdrawn, and this one ravish, and absorb, and 
wrap up its beholder amid these inward joys, so that life might 
be for ever like that one moment of understanding which now 
we sighed after ; were not this, enter into thy Master’s joy ? 
(St. Augttstine).' 

We have used above the illustration of crystal and colours 
whether that of the red flower or the variegated clouds. Pure 
water is crystalline in its nature and it reflects and refracts 
light just as a prism does*. This water is discoloured and 
affected by the dirt in it, and when our ahankara and the dirt 
subside, the water regains its own pure clear nature, and then 
the reflexion of the Supreme One fills it with His glory and this 
is the truth contained in the famous central verse (Hridaya 
sl6ka) in St. Tirumular’s Tirumagtiram. 

« In the famous spring at iJahacandi r=g»r Xandya! {Kinnco] 
you can see the actual phenomena of the rerracson of light; fcsi zs me 
water ripples in sunlight, ail the cCiC'cs cf the rmnbov/ can i>£=cs= ^ 

bottom of the spring. 
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3i.iss)!!ujpp Qpnmeap iijcojiOiFUitLf Qputir/sinir 
scoiffiupp Opatar^p ^Betnsanasst soir^Quur 
^otsiSvapp £ir(Sun<^ &ietop Qp&flajtraa^ 
L^sioffujp/S^isprreor LjiflffeoL. QtuaQesr, 

O ye fools that speak of the unspeakable, 

Can ye see the limits of the limitless one ? 

To one whose mind gains clearness as the waveless sea, 
Will appear faultless the Lord with the braided Plain 



THE SAIVA EELIGION 

• AND 

SAIYA ADYAITA SIDDHANTA PHILOSOPHY « 


Professor Max Milller, in his last great work on the “ Six 
Systems of Hindu Philosophy”, has remarked as follows ; — 

“ The longer I have studied the various systems, the more 
have I become impressed with the view taken by Vijnana Bikshu 
and others that there is behind the variety of the Six Systems, 
a common fund of what may be called National or Popular 
Philosophy, a large Manasa lake of philosophical thought and 
language, far away in the distant north and in the distant past, 
from which each thinker was allowed to draw for his own 
purposes.” 

And it would have certainly surprised him if one had told 
him that one need not go neither to the distant north nor to the 
distant past to discover what this National or Popular Philoso- 
phy was, from which each thinker drew his own inspiration, 
and a study of the two popular Hindu Religions of Modern 
India — we mean Saivaism and Vaishoavism — will convince any 
one that they inherit to-day all the thought and traditions of 
by-gone ages, as the Modern Hindus themselves represent 
lineally their old ancestors who were settled in Bharata Khaijda, 
since the days of the Rig Veda ; and their religion of to-day 
is as much a living faith, suited to all sorts and conditions 
of men, whether peasant or pandit, sinner or saved. 

Saivaism is based on the vedas and agamas. 

Saivaism comprising in its fold Saktaism and Ganapatyam 
and worshippers of God Subrahmaiiya &c., counts among its 
followers, the majority of Hindus, and it accordingly claims to 
^ A paper read before the Convention of Religions, ' f.ralcutta, igog. 
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represent the old traditional and parent religion of the days of 
the Vedas and Upanishats, Agamas or Taptras, and Itihasas 
and Puraijas, and bases its authority-on these ancient revealed 
books and histories. It claims God Siva to be the author of the 
Vedas and Agamas. Says ^ri Nilakaota Sivacharya in his 
Sutra Bashya :• 

“ We see no difference between the Veda and theSivagama. 
Even the Vedas may properly be called Sivagama, Siva being 
the author thereof. Accordingly J^ivagama is twofold, one 
being intended for the three higher castes, the other being 
intended for all. The Vedas are intended for people of the 
three castes, and the other for all. Siva, alone as the author of 
the Veda, is declared in the following passages of Sruti and 
Smiiti."« 

“ He is the Lord of all Vidyas,” 

“ (The Veda) is the breath of the Mighty Being.” 

“ Of these eighteen Vidyas of various paths, the original 
author is the wise ShlapSpi Himself. So says the Sruti.” 

It will be therefore important to trace Modern Saivaism 
from the traditions and thought and language of the past. 


ITS ANTIQUITY. 

The Supreme polity of the Veda is Sacrifice. Various Gods, 
Ipdra, Vayu, Varuija, Agni, Hiranyagarbha, Soma, the Sun, the 
Moon, Vishiju and Rudra, are worshipped. Each is addressed 
as a most powerful deity, and his aid is invoked for aU kinds 
of earthly blessing and freedom from evil. They are all sup- 
posed to represent various powers of nature, and to idealize 
man’s aspiration after the Supreme. Then we meet the text, 
“ Ekam Sat Vipra Bahudha Vadanti”; and who is this one? Was 
any one God recognised, above all others, as t he Chief, as the 

5^; 1 
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God of - Sacrifices, as the Pati? And we have the following 
texts from the JRig Veda. 

“ Tasmat Rudrab PaSunamadhipatib ” * (]Rig Veda). 

“ Gathapatim Medbapatim Rudram Jalasha bhfishajam Tat 
SamyOb Sumnamimahe.” f (?ig* i Ashta, i MaijcTI, 26 Anu.) 

“ We seek from Rudra, the Lord of Songs, the Lord of 
Sacrifices, who possesses healing remedies, his auspicious 
favour (Rig Veda I. 43. 4.) 

As the Pati of all sacrifices, He is the fulfiller of sacrifices, 
“ Yajfia Sadham " t (r. 114-4) and ‘Rudram yajnanam sadhad- 
ishtim abasam ’ (ii 1-2-5). God of gods. He is said 

to “derive His renown from Himself*’ ‘Rudraya Svayasase*- 
His glory is said to be inherent, independent, or self-dependant 
God, ‘Svadhavane’ (IJig. VII. 46-1). He is also called Svapivafa, 
which is variously explained as meaning ‘readily understanding' 
‘ accessible,’ ‘gracious,* ‘ He by whom life is conquered,' ‘ He 
whose command cannot be transgressed,* ‘Thou by whom pray- 
ers (words) are readily received.’ He is called the ‘ father of 
the worlds,’ *Bliuvanasya Pitaram^' § VI. 49*10, and the Rik 
story of His becoming the Father of the fatherless Maruts 
can be recalled in many a Puraijic story, local legend, and 
common folklore. 

He is referred to in the text **anier ichchanti" — (VIII. 61-3). 
His form as described in the Rig Veda is almost the same as 
the Image of later days. He is called the Kapardin, with 
‘ spirally braided hair.’ He is of ‘ Hira^ya’ * golden formed’ 
and ‘brilliant like the sun,’ and ‘shining like gold’ ‘Yab§ukra 

t Jnw ^ 1 

— Kg, I Ashjaka, i Ma^dala, x6 Anuvaka. 

—Kg, 4 Abi ' 5 MaJsdala, 4 Anuvaka. 
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iva SuryO hiraoyam ivarochati ' {1-43*5.) And in Rig Veda, X. 
136-1 to 7, He is the ‘ long-haired being who sustains the fire, 
water and the two worlds ; who is, to the view, the entire sky ; 
and who is called tiiis ‘ Light.* He is Wind-clad (naked) and 
drinks Visha (water or poison) and a Muni is identified with 
Rudra in this aspect. 

Rudra is derived by Sayana from the roots, Rut dravayita,* 
meaning ‘he who drives away sorrow.' And consistent with 
this derivation, Rudra is called in the Rig Veda itself, as the 
‘ bountiful ’ and the ‘ Healer ’ possessed of various remedies 
(the later Vaidyanath) ‘benign ’ and ‘ gracious.* And the.term 
^iva clearly appears in the following text of the Rig Veda 
(X. 92-9) : “ StOman va adya Rudraya sikvase kshyad-viraya 
namasa didishtana yebhih Siva^ f svavan- eva^'evabhir divajj 
sikshati sva3'aSal.i nikamabhilj.’* 


(With reverencte present j'our Hi'mn to-day to the mighty 
Rudra, the ruler of heroes, (and to the Maruts) those rapid and 
ardent deities with whom the gracious (^ivalj) and opulent 
(Rudra) who derives his renown from himself, protects us from 
the sky.) 

If the Gods, Ipdra, etc., personified individually the diffe- 
rent powers of nature, in the supreme Personality of Rudra 
will be found combined all these different powers. He fs a 
thunderer and storm-God, the father of the Maruts. He is 
Agni. He is Vayu. He is Varuna. He is Soma. He is the 
Sun and Moon. We have the high authority of Sayana that 
Soma means Sa-UmS. He deduces the story of Tripuradahana 


"" — Vayu-Samhita, I. Chap. 28, vv. 35-36, (Bombay jEd.) 

Srikafitha says in the Bhashya: 


an 



Haradatta says : 



I 


f Sayana in his great Bhashya takes §ivah as a noun and 
adjective as translated by most oriental Scholars, 


not as 
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and’Vishapana from two texts in the Rig Veda. We have in 
the Rig Veda also the germ' of the later Hindu Cosmology, in 
the famous Nasadasaya suktam ; and this is also the central 
text of Siva Sakti worship. 

A 

“ In the beginning there was neither sat nor asat ; 

Then there was neither sky nor atmosphere above. 

What then enshrouded all this teeming universe ? 

In the receptacle of what, was it contained ? 

Was it enveloped in the gulf profound of water ? 

Then was there neither death nor immortality ; 

Then there was neither day, nor night, nor light. 

Nor darkness, only the Existent- One breathed without 
breath self-contained. 

Nought else but he there was, nought else above, 
beyond. 

Then first came darkness, hid in darkness, gloom in 
gloom ; 

Next all was water, all a chaos indiscrete. 

In which the one lay void, shrouded in nothingness. 

Then turning inwards, he, by self-developed force 
Of inner fervour and intense abstraction, grew. 

First in his mind was formed Desire, (Ichcha-Sakti) the 
. primal germ. 

Productive, which, the Wise profoundly searching say, 
Is the first subtle bond, connecting Sat with Asat.” 

In the l^ig Veda also, we find the famous text which is 
repeated in the Atharva Veda and subsequently in the Sveta- 
gvatara Upanishat and also in the Kafha and Mu^idaka 
Upanishats, and which forms the chief stronghold of Indian 
Theism against Idealism. “Two birds, inseparable friends 
cling to the same tree. One of them eats the sweet fruits, the 
other ‘Anya ’ looks on without eating”. 

YAJUR VEDA. 

In the Yajur Veda the position of Rudra becomes more 
established as Pa§upati and Lord of sacrifices and as The One 
without a second. 
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“ PaSunam sarma asi sarma yajamanasya sarma me yacha 
Eka Eva Riidro Na Dvittyuya Tasthc Mhitsthe Rudra 
Rasid} Tam Jusliasva. Esha te R’udra Bhagalj Saha Svasra 
Ambikaya tarn Jushasva Bheshajam Gave Asvaya Purushaya 
Bheshajarn.** This text is repeated in the Svetasvatara Upani- 
shat and is the original of the famous text in the Chhandogya 
Upanishat * Ekamevadvitiyam Brahma Nadvitlyam is more 
ancient form than Advitiyam or Advaitam. And we know 
this is the central text of the Advaita philosophy. In this veda, 
His supreme Alajesty is fully developed, and He is expressly 
called Siva by name * Sivo namaSi ’ ( Yaj. S. 3-63} and the 
famous mantra, the Panchakshara, is said to be placed in the 
very heart of the three V^das (the name occurs in Tait. S. IV. 
5, 1-41 ^'■namah sambhavc cha mayobavi cka namah Saiikardya 
cha maydskaraya cha NAMAHSIVAYA cha Sivaiardya cka"). 
And the famous ^tarudriyam which is praised in the Upani* 
shats and in the ilahabharat forms also the central portion of 
this central Veda. And this is a description of God as the all, 
the all in all, and transcending all, ‘ ViSvadevo, Visvasvarupo, 
Visvadhiko * ; and an3»body can see that the famous passage in 
the Gita in chapters to and ii merely parodies this other 
passage and these two chapters are respectively called Vibkuti 
Vistdra Yoga and Visvarupa Sandarsam Yoga which is 
exactly the character of the Satarudriya. The Yogi who has 
reached the highest state “ Sees all in God and God in all.*’^ In 
the Satarudriya and in the whole Veda, Rudra is called Siv 3 , 
Ankara, Sambhu, Is^, Isa, Bhagav^, Bhava, Sarva, Ugra, 
Soma, Pasupati, NUagriva, Girisa, Mahadeva and MafaeSvara. 

The word * Pura in the Upanishat technically mean * the 
body.’ Tripura means the triple bond (of the soul} and Tri- 
pura samhara means the destruction of our human bondage 
by the grace of God. 

“The fools say the ancient of da^rs with the braided bair^ 
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and the Ganga destroyed the three cities. The three Pura are 
the result of the three mala ; who knows what happened after 
(pagatchaya) ? ” — ^Tirumantiram. 

The story of Tripurasamhara is much more fully set forth 
in the Yajur Veda (6th Kaijda, 2nd Prasna, 3rd Anuvaka and 
1 2 th Marjtra). 

Mahapuram Jayantiti ta ishiim Samas Kurva to gnium 
anikan Soman Salyam Vishum Tejanam the hruvan ka hndm 
asishatita Rudra iti aleruvan riidro vai Knira) Somya twiti, 
sobravit Varam Vrina aham eva Paiundm Adhipatiraslinlii 
tasmdt rudrah Pasttndm adhipatishtam nidrova Srijat Satisra 
Puro bhitva ebhyo : lokebhys Siiran pramtdata. 

“There were the three cities of iron, silver, .and gold 
(belonging) to Asuras. The gods not being able to win them 
(by fight) wished to win them by siege. (The great) say that 
He (the Brahmin &c.), who knows (what ought to be known) 
and he (the non-Brahmin &c.), who does not know — they are 
able to win by seige the great city which cannot be overtaken 
by fight : (then) the gods made an arrow composed of Agni 
as (the bottom hilt) Soma as (the middle) iron and Vishnu as 
(the top) and declared (consulted) who will discharge it, and 
determined Rudra, (was) able : He (the Rudra) said the boon 
was made over, I am the Lord of Pasus (both the two-footed 
and four-footed) ; So Rudra the Lord of PaSus discharged it, 
broke up these three cities, and blew them up all from these 
worlds.” * 

* It is clear from the Yajur Veda that there is a closer link between 
the Lord’s aspect as Tripurasamhara, as the burner of the three cities, 
and His other aspect as Fasupati, the Lord of the Pasus. In fact it is 
from the Lord’s aspect as Tripurasamhara, we come to know of His 
other aspect as Pasupati. The whole story of Tripurasamhara, with the 
eartli becoming a chariot, the Sun and Moon forming its wheels, the 
four Vedas becoming its horses, the Kshetrajha Brahma its driver, the 
Vishnu, Agni and SOma becoming the portions of the arrow held in 
the hands of the Lord etc., is on the face of it symbolic. That 
this story is symbolic can be further gleaned from an earlier portion 
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The importance of this lies in the fact that in the chief 
festival in each temple, called the Brahmotsava, the important 
event is the car-feast in which the charioteer is the four-headed 
. Brahma, recalling and representing this old old story referred 
to in the ^lig Veda and Yajur Veda. « 

TheYajur Veda is the Central Veda and is a most im- 
portant one and as such more than ninety per cent of the 
Brahmins of to-day are Yajur Vedies, The occurrence of the 
words Pati, Pa5u and PaSain should be noted as their signi- 
ficance will be referred to later on. 

of tlie YajuS'Samhitu. The following te.\ts occur in the 5th Kaoda 
of the Yajur-Veda; 

mf^: 3t^r, etc., 

iW; cHR % mmiB det 31^5- 

cicT#i?r i 

i <^3: citi: sjTcr: aigqig 3 cf#r 3 

SRKiftr \ eft^: 

Here all the quarters (i.e., space) are said to be the arrows of Rudra, and 
the bows are the various periods of time, i.e., Eternity, and the Rudia 
Himself is the Spirit inhering in all things, bound by Space and Time, 

fYajus, Kanda 5). In the Kanjaparva, Mahabhurata, we are expressly 
told that, that Time is represented by the Bow of the Tripuraghna. 

And what is Eternity I It is that which transcends the periods of past, 
future and present. 

Hence the same Bow is described as OMKARA 

The Supreme God made a bow of Omkara and a string of Savihi. 
As to what the grant of boon means, the following text makes it clear; 

u ^ f nf 

“ The Palitvam or the Lordship of mine is as natural to Me as tnat 

dependence or Pasutvara to you all, and it is this fact that is shown 
by my playing with you regarding the grant of boon.” It is like a Fa er 
playing with his children requiring them to say “ call me father . 1 is 
the acknowledgment of the utter dependence upon the Lord. 
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THE UPANISHATS AND AGAMAS. 

As we noted above, the polity of the vfidas was the per- 
formance of sacrifices. This was continued in the Upanishat 
period and the Brahmaijas elaborated the Rituals. But at the 
same time, the worship of the many Gods was being given up 
in favour of the one God, and the efficacy of sacrifices in general 
was being doubted, and a more spiritual form of worship was 
being substituted in its place, and the first departure is 
noted in the story given in the Kena Upanishat. 

•KENA UPANISHAT. 

“ Brahman obtained the victory for the Dfivas. The 
Devas became elated by the victory of Brahman, and they 
thought, 'this victory is ours only*. Brahman perceived this 
and appeared to them. But they did not know it, and said': 
" ‘What yaksha is this?’ They said to Agni (fire): ‘ O jatavfidas, 
find out what sprite this is.’ ‘Yes,* he said. He ran towards 
it, and Brahman said to him : * Who are you ?’ He replied : 
‘ I am Agni, I am Jatavedas.' Brahman said : ‘ What power 
is in you?' Agni replied : ‘I could burn all whatever there is 
on earth.’ Brahman put a straw before him, saying : ‘ Burn 
this.’ He went towards it with all his might, but he could not 
burn it. Then he returned thence and said : ‘ I could not 
find out what sprite this is.’ Then they said to Vayu (air) : 
‘ O Vayu, find out what sprite this is.’ ‘ Yes,’ he said. He ran 
towards it, and Brahman said to him : ‘ Who are you ? ’ He 
replied : ‘ I am Vayu, I am MatariSvan.' Brahman said : * What 
power is in you ?’ Vayu replied : ‘ 1 could take up all what- 
ever there is on earth.’ Brahman put a straw before him, 
saying: ‘ Take it up.’ He went towards it with all his might, 
but he could not take it up. Then he returned thence and 
said : ‘ I could not find out what sprite this is.' Then they 
said to l^dra : ‘O Bhagavan, find out what sprite this is.’ 
He went towards it, but it disappeared from before him. 
Then in the same Akas, ether, he came towards a woman, 
highly adorned : it was Uma, the daughter of Himavat, He 
36 
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said to her: ‘Who is that sprite?' She replied: ‘It is 
Brahman. It is through the victory of Brahman that you 
have thus become great.' After that he knew that it was 
Brahman.” 

This is a further step than the position in the Rig Veda 
where the Ekam Sat or Rudra PaSupati is identihed in a 
manner with all the Gods. Here, he is not Ipdra or Varuna, 
Vayu or Agni. He cannot be comprehended of the. Gods, though 
He is before them, and it was left to Uma tlaimavati to point 
out the Supreme Brahman, as her consort. 'J'his story is 
frequently repeated in the Puraijas and the person of Rudra- 
Siva is introduced as Uma’s Lord. 

This is called the Brahami Upanishat, and it introduces the 
grand thought “ he by whom Brahman is not thought, by him 
it is thought ; he by whom it is thought, knows it not.” 

This departure from the old polity of the Vedas to the 
worship of the One Supreme Brahman, Uma's Lord, will be 
found illustrated further in the Purai?as by the stories of the 
Daksha’s sacrifice and the Darukavana Rishis. Daksha, son of 
Brahma (Sabda Brahma or Vedas), simply means sacrifice and 
Dakshayapi meant the spirit of sacrifice. And so long as this 
spirit of sacrifice was devoted to the One Supreme Brahman, 
Siva, it was beneficial. But once this sacrifice was divorced 
from the worship of the One Supreme Brahman, represented 
in the person of Siva, the consort of Dakshayaiji, as Daksha 
tried to do, then this sacrifice was of no avail. When the spirit 
of sacrifice was divorced from the word, then Dakshayani died 
and was reborn as Uma Haimavati, the bearer of Brahma Jnana 
and was reunited to Siva. This reunion or rebirth of the old 
jfiana is what is celebrated in every temple, in the important 
feast of Tirukkalyaija, and is figured in the oldest sculptures in 
the Elephanta and Ellora cave-temples. In the Darukavana 
story, the Vfidic sacrifice was also divorced from the worship 
of the One Supreme Brahman. The Vedas represented the 

^ Vide Vayu Sawhita II Chap. 3 and Siita SattiHia, 
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Sabda Brahman, and the Rishis thought that no God was re- 
quired, and the worship of the Sabda Brahman was alone ^ 
sufficient for securing salvation. . The bleating of the ^abda 
Brahman represented by the deer {vatrsiruieap) was found in no 
way to reach God. ’ 

The Sveta§vatara Upanishat, the greatest authority of the 
Saiva School, repeats the text of the Yajur Veda“Eka Eva 
Rudro Nadvitiyaya Taste ”, and the philosophy of Advaita 
Siddhatjta is fully expounded in this Upanishat. This Advaita 
is neither the Sankhya nor the Yoga, neither Dvaita nor 
Advaita, as ordinarily understood. Hence, Oriental Scholars 
like Monier Williams, Professor Macdonnel and Garbe regard 
this Upanishat as the oldest representative of the ancient 
eclectic* school of Hindu philosophy. With this book they 
couple the Bhagavat Gita. 

The highest conception of the one God, ‘Eko Dfiva' is, 
..given here which, as Max Mtiller says, corrtesponds to the con- 
ception of God in the Christian theology. “ He is the one God 
hidden in all beings, all pervading, the Antar Atma of all things, 
watching over all works, dwelling in all beings, the witness, 
the perceiver, the only One Nirguija.” “ He is the eternal and 
infinite, unborn being, partless, actionless, tranquil, without 
taint, without fault, the highest bridge to immortality.” 

” He is the causeless first cause, the all-knower, the all- 
pervader; the creator, sustainer and liberator of the world, the 
end and aim of all religion, and of all philosophy. He is the 
iSvara of Isvaras, Mahfisvara, the God Supreme of Gods, the king 
of kings, the supreme of the supreme, the I§a of the Universe. 
The sun does not shine there, nor the moon and the stars, nor 
these lightnings, and much less this fire, everything shines after 
Him; by His light all this is lightened.” God is nirguna; and as 
I have shown elsewhere, nirgutja does not mean impersonal, 

* Of the eclectic movement combining Sankhya, YOga and Vedanta 
doctrines, the oldest representative is the Svetasvatara Upanishat^ more 
famous is the Bhagavat Gita (Macdonnell’s History of Sanskrit Lit. 

p. 405)- 
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and Saguna is not' to be translated personal. Nirguna simpl}' 
means beyond the three Gui.ias, Satva, Rajas, and Tamas. and 
Saguija means united to these thre6. Personality means, as 
Emerson and other Christian writers interpreted, ‘ pure spirit- 
ual being-,’ ‘Sat’ and God can be personal and Nirgupa, 
absolute. It follows also that God cannot be born as He is not 
united to matter. The meaning of the ^ig Veda Sukta we 
quoted above is brought out in the following verse. “ When 
there was no darkness nor day nor night nor Sat nor Asat then 
Siva alone existed (Siva Eva Kevalali). That is the absolute, 
that is the adorable condition of the Lord. From that too had 
come forth the wisdom of old (Jnanasakti).”^ After repeating 
the text about the two birds, this is how it proceeds. “On the 
same tree man (Anisa) sits grieving, immersed, bewildered by 
his own impotence. But when he sees the other Isa, contented 
and knows His glory, then his grief passes away.” f That this 
is the highest teaching of the IJig Veda is pointed 'out in the 
next verse. “ He who does not know that Indestructible Being 
(Akshara) of the ^ig Veda, that highest Ether (Parama 
Vyomam) wherein all the Gods reside, of what use is ]^*g Veda 
to him? Those »jnly who know It rest contented.”^ The other- 
ness of God (An^^ata) referred to in the Rig Veda Maijtra is 
brought out fully also in the following verses. “A3'e, that 
one unborn (Aja-soul) sleeps in the arms of one unborn (nature 
Pradhana) enjo3dng (her of nature, red, white and black), who 
brings forth multitudinous progeny like herself. But when 
her charms have been enjoyed, he (soul) quits her (pi-akntij 
side (for) the unborn other, (An3’ata) (Lord).” 

11 (Sveta.) 




RWmnMcffe u (Sveta 4--7j 

— (Wg Veda, and Ashtaka, 3rd Adhyaya) 
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“In the imperishable, and infinite highest Brahman, where- 
in the two, Vi dy a, (Vijnana-Atma) and Avidya are. hidden, the 
one, Avidya, perishes ; the othei\Vidya, is immortal; but He 
who controls both Vidya and Avidya, is another (Anyata).” * 
And in the subsequent verses, this another is clearly pointed 
out to be the “ only one God, without a second, the ruler of all, 
the generator of all and the supporter (ripener) of all.” This 
forms the subject of discussion in the hands of Badarayaiia 
in I. ii, 21. And the famous passage in Bfihadaraijyaka is 
referred to, “ He who dwells in Atma (Vijnana) and different 
from AtmUtf whom the Atma does not know, whose body Atma 
is and who pulls (rules) Atma within. He is thy Atma, the 
puller within, the immortal ” (III. 7, 22). 

(3) The Supreme Marjtra of the Vgda or the Sabda 
Brahma is the Praijava or Omkara. It is ordinarily known that 
Om is a compound of the three letters A, U, and M, and that 
they represent the deities Brahma, Vishiju, and Rudra. What 
is not known is that there is a fourth part of this § Omkara 
called its Ardha Matra sound, this is called the Chaturtam or 
Turiyam, and represents the supreme Brahman or Siva. This 
is brought out in several of the Upanishats and in the follow- 
ing verses it is coupled with Sivam and Sambhu. 

“ Sivam SaRtam Advaitam Chaturtam Manya^te 

— (Manidakya.) 

“ Dhyayetisanara pradhyayitavyam, Sarvamidam, Brahma 
Vishiju RudrSndrasthe, Samprasuyante, Sarva^i chendriyaiji 
Sahabhutaih; Nakaraijam Karaijanam Dhata Dhyata; Kara- 




■ u 


n II (Sveta 5 — i)* 


“ Thus knowing all these things to be denoted by the Tri-matras, under- 
stand that §iva, the Atman of all, is denoted by the Ardha-matra," (Vayu- 
Samhita IV Chap. 7, vide also Chap. 27 of Vayu-Samhita II -in the^ 
Mahalinga Pradarbhavadhyaya.) 
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Oantii Dheyeyal.1 SarvaiSvarya sampannahi Sarvfigvara^i Sam- 
bhurakaga Maclhye. Siva fckO Dhyayat Sivaftkara Sarvam 
Anyat Parityaja.-~(Atliarva Sikha}.‘ 

The more popular Hymn in the Mahimnastdtra addressed 
to Siva brings out this idea. “ The mystical and immutable one 
which, being composed of the three letters ‘A', ‘U', ‘M’, signify 
successively the three Vedas, the three states of Life (Jagra, 
Svapna and Sushupti), the three worlds (earth, heaven and 
hell), the three Gods (Brahma, Vishiju and Rudra), and which 
by its ardha-matra is indicative of thy Fourth office, as Para- 
meg vara." 


* \ 


(4) * The Supreme Upasana of the Upanisbat is the 
Dahara Upasana in the Hvid Pmidarlka, in the akas, VyOma 
Paramalaya. '1 he Yogi has to think of the Supreme Brahman 
in the cave of the heart, in the midst of the Chidakaga. The 
Taittiriya Upanisbat speaks of this Brahman as of the form of 
Krishija Pihgala. This Krish^ia Pifigalat is identified as UmS- 
sahaya or Parvati Paramegvara, in several of theUpanishats. ' 

This again is described as JyStir (the supreme light; 
(the jyOtir Lihga), 

(5) When the polity of the sacrifice was given up in favour 
of the worship of this Jyotir Lihga, and the Symbolism of 
the sacrificial ground was invested with a more spiritual 
meaning, then we would seem to have arrived at the period of 
the Agamas, and our modern temple worship would seem to 
have been started. The Agamas brought into use the very 


8th Anuvaka. 1 Repeated in Mahopanisbat.) 


-zst Ashtaka, rst 





.Half with locks of long hair (female) half without dress (Digambam male) 
half with garland of bones (male) and other half with garland of the 
NilOtpala (female) — such a form of half male and female is called 
Krishzjapitigala — ^Bhavishyat Purazja, 
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same mantras, as pointed out by Svami Vivekanapda,* in his 
famous address before the Chicago parliament of Religions, used 
in the old sacrificial worship, into the new system of worship, 
and. the offer of the self as a sacrificial oblation was made in the 
place of animal sacrifice. * The Pagu was the animal in man and 
when it was offered as sacrifice in Jnana Agni, it became the 
Nandi or Siva. 

PURSllJAS. 

The Puraijas are the earliest interpreters of the Veda and 
the Upanishats. Whole passages from the Upanishats are 
quoted and explained. The principles are illustrated by stories 
and parables, and the Vedic stories themselves are more ela- 
borated. All these explain the difference between the old and 
new system of worship and thought, bring out fully the differ- 
ence and distinction between the Supreme Brahman Siva and 
man, and illustrate the paths to salvation. These stories are the 
Daksha sacrifice, the churning of the milky ocean, and Tripura 
Samhara, Durga Poja etc. The Lifiga Puraija specially deals 
with the birth of the Jyotir Lihga. The largest number 
of Purioas are Saivaite, and the oldest of them is the Vayu 
or Siva Puraija, as pointed out by Wilson. The Chhandogya 
Upanishat traces the wisdom of old from Skapda Sanatkumara 

— Chand. 

26th Kai3(^a,) and Skanda Puraija accordingly deals with the 
same subject. The Uttara portions of some of the puraijas are 
clearly' later interpolations showing the rise of new sects and 
faiths. 

* “ The Tantras as we have said represent Vfidic rituals in a mani- 
fold form, and before any one jumps to the most absurd conclusions 
about them, I will advise him to read the Tantras in connexion with the 
Brahmatjas, especially the adhvarya portion. And most of the Mantras 
used in the Tantras will be found taken verbatim from these Brahmanas. 
As to their influence, apart from the Srauta and Smarta rituals, all 
other forms of ritual observed from the Himalayas to the Comorin have 
been taken from the Tantras and they direct the worship of the Saktas, 
Saivas and Vaishpavas alike." 
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ITlilASA. 

'riie only worship^ universal in the days ol Mahabharata 
was that of Siva and Siva Liftga, and \vc refer to the stories of 
Kfishi.ta's and Arjuna’s Tapas, and the discussion between Asva- 
tthama and Vyfisa. Most of the temples mentioned in the 
Araijya Parva are temples dedicated to Siva, 

.MAllABllARATA. 

Oriental Scholars point out that the superior castes in the 
days of Mahabharata were following the worship of Siva, and 
we quote the following passage from AnuSasana Parva, which 
explains at the same time Rudra’s dilTerent aspects, the benefic- 
ient and apparently terrible forms, as the Creator, Protector, 
and Destroyer. 

Lord Krishna says “Large armed Yudhishtira, under- 
stand from me the greatness of the glorious, multiform, many- 
named Rudra. They call Mahadeva, Agni, Isana, Mahesvara, 
one-eyed, Tri'ambaka, the Univcrsal-formcd and Siva. Brah- 
mans versed in the Veda know two bodies of this God, one 
awful, one auspicious, and these two bodies have again many 
forms. The dire and awful body is fire, lightning, the sun; the 
auspicious and beautiful body is virtue, water and the moon. 
The Half of His essence is fire and the other half is called the 
moon. The one which is His auspicious body practises chastity, 
while the other which is His most dreadful body, destroys the 
world. From His being Lord and Great, He is called Mahes- 
vara- Since He consumes, since He is fiery, fierce, glorious, an 
eater of flesh, blood and marrow. He is called Rudra. As He is 
the greatest of the Gods, as His domain is wide and as He pre- 
serves the vast Universe, He is called Mahadeva- Brom His 
smoky colour He is called Dhurjati. Since He constantly 
prospers all men in all their acts seeking their welfare fSn'a)» 
He is therefore called Siva.” 

And it can be shown that the picture of God as the fien.e 
arid the terrible is not altogether an un-Christian idea. The fol- 
lowing paras, we cull from a book called “ 1 he woodlands in 
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Europe ” intended for Christian Readers and we could not pro- 
duce better arguments for the truth of our conception of the 
Supreme Siva, the Destroyer, and the Creator and the Pre- 
server (vide p. 6. ^ivajmnabodham, English Edition.) 

“ And how about tfie dead leaves which season after season 
strew the ground beneath the trees ? Is their work done because 
when their bright summer life is over, they lie softly down to 
rest under the wintry boughs? Is it only death and nothing 
beyond? Nay, if it is death, it is death giving place to life. 
Let us call it rather change, progress, transformation. It must 
be progress when the last year’s leaves make the soil for the 
next year’s flowers, and in so doing serve a set purpose and 
fulfil a given mission. It must be transformation when one iking 
passes into another^ and instead of being annihilated^ begins 

life again in a new shape and form. 

\ 

“It is interesting to remember that the same snow which 
weighs down and breaks those fir branches is the nursing 
mother of the flowers. Softly it comes down upon the tiny 
seeds and the tender buds and covers them up lovingly, so 
that from all the stern vigour of the world without, they are 
safely sheltered. Thus they are getting forward, as it were, 
and life is already swelling within them. So that when the sun 
shines and the snow melts, they are ready to burst forth with a 
rapidity which seems almost miraculous. 

“// is not the only force gifted with both preserving and des- 
troying power ^ according to the aspect in winch we view it. The 
fire refines and purifies but it also destroys, and the same 
water which rushes down in the cataract with such over- 
whelming power, falls in the gentlest of drops upon the thirsty 
flower-cup, and fills the hollow of the leaf with just the 
quantity of dew which it needs for its refreshment and sus- 
tenance. And in those higher things of which nature is but 
the type and shadow, the same grand truth holds good, 
and from our Bibles we learn ihdit the consuming fire and the 
love that passelh knowledge are two different sides of the same 
37 
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God, Just and yet mcrciJuU that ivill by no means clear theauilly, 
yet showing mercy unto thousands.'' 

Badarayai.ia also touches upon (In's subject in I. iii. 40 and 
we quote below the Parvapakslia and Siddhai)ta views on this 
question from the commentary of Srikaotha. 

“Because of trembling (I. iii. 40). 

“In the Kafliavallis, in the section treating of the thumb- 
sized purusha, it is said as follows : 

' Wiiatever there is, the whole world when given forth 
(from the Brahman) trembles in the breath, (it is) a great 
terror, the thunderbolts uplifted, those who know it become 
immortal * (Cit. 6, 2). 

“ Here a doubt arises as to whether the cause of trembling 
is the ParameSvara or some other being. 

“ (Purvapaksha) ; — Here the Sruti speaks of the trembling 
of the whole universe by fear caused by the entity denoted by 
the word breath. It is not right to say that the ParameS- 
vara, who is so sweet-natured as to afford refuge to the whole 
Universe and who is supremely gracious, is the cause of the 
trembling of the whole Universe. Therefore, as the word 
thunderbolt occurs here, it is the thunderbolt that is the 
cause of trembling. Or it is the vital air which is the cause 
of trembling because the word breath occurs here. Since the 
vital air causes the motion of the body, this whole world which 
is the body, as it were, moves on account of the vital air. 
Then we can explain the passage, ‘whatever there is, the 
whole world, when given forth (from the Brahman) trembles 
in the breath.' Then we can also explain the statement that 
it is a great terror, the thunderbolt uplifted, inasmuch as 
lightning, cloud and rain, the thunderbolt which is the source of 
great terror are produced by action of the air itself. It is also 
possible to attain immortality by a knowledge of the air as the 
following Sruti says : 

•Airis everything itself and the air is all things together. 
He who knows this conquers death.' (Bri. Up. 5. 3. 2). 
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'•(Siddhaota) ; As against the foregoing, we say that Para- 
mfisvara himself is the cause of the trembling. It is possible 
that as the Ruler, Paraniegvara is the cause of trembling of 
the whole Universe and by the fear of His command, all of us 
abstain from prohibited ‘actions and engage in the prescribed 
duties and it is by the fear of the command that VSyu and 
others perform their respective duties as may be learned from 
such passages as the following : 

‘ By fear of Him, Vayu (the wind) blows’ (Tait. 14. 2. 8). 

"Though gracious in appearance, ParameSvara becomes 
awful as the Ruler of all. Hence the Sruti. 

‘Hence the King’s face has to be awful’ (Tait. Bra, 3. 8, 23). 

" Wherefore as the master, I§vara himself is the cause of 
the trembling of the whole Universe.” 

THE GiTA. 

The Bhagavat Gita epitomises the philosophy of the 
§veta 5 vatara Upanishat. Oriental scholars link both together 
as expounding an eclectic school of Hindu Philosophy. In it, 
the words l§vara, l§a, Mahfisvara, Paramesvara, are used and 
in the Uttara Gita*, the word §iva is used not to denote the 
lower Brahman but the Supreme Brahman. 

THE RAMAYANA. 

In the Ramayaua , Rudra’s position as the Lord of sacri- 
fices is affirmed in spite of some dissentients, showing the rise 
of new faiths. The worship of Siva and ^iva-Linga was 

*In the Anu Gita, ^rl Krishna was asked by Arjuna to tell himlhe Knowledge 
of Brahm as was given before — during the war. Sri Krishna replied; 

I did exhaust all ways of knowing the Brahman and I am not able to 
recount to you all these again. I was then in deep-yoga and I then told 
you the knowledge." And the real position of Krishna in reference to 

Arjuna is that of Guru to disciple. In the 

Uttara Gita, the Lord is certainly styled as the fourth : 
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Universal as shown by the establishment of the temple at 
RameSvaram. 

THE SQTRASc 

Ail the Sutralcaras recognise iSvara as the Supreme God and' 
Puruslia. Sri Nilakaijtha's Bhashyam * on the Brahma Sfttras 
is the earliest commentary now extant; as such it is entitled to 
the greatest weiglit and will be found to be the most accurate and 
reliable interpreter of the Vedanta Sutras, and Sri Nikkatjtha 
is the accepted authority by the Southern ^aiva School. 

It is now proved by Thibaut and admitted by Max Muller 
that tiie interpretation of Sankara is not correct. Says Doctor 
7'hibaut. 

“If now, I am to sum up the results of the preceding 
enquiry, as to the teaching of the Sutras, I must give it as my 
opinion that they do not set forth the distinction of a higher 
and lower knowledge of Brahman ; that they do not acknow- 
ledge the distinction of Brahman and I§vara in Sankara’s 
sense ; that they do not hold the doctrine of the unreality of 
the world ; and that they do not, with Sankara, proclaim the 
absolute identity of the Individual and the Highest Self.” 

"The Upanishats no doubt teach emphatically that the 
material world does not owe its existence to any principle 
independent from the Lord, like the Pradhana of the Saiikhyas ; 
the world is nothing but a manifestation of the Lord’s won- 
derful power and hence is unsubstantial (Asat) if we take the 
term substance (Sat) in its strict sense. And again eivery- 
thing material (Achit) is immeasurably inferior in nature to the 
highest spiritual principle from which it has emanated and 
which it now hides from the individual Soul. . But neither 
unsubstantiality nor inferiority of the kind mentioned consti- 
tutes unreality in the sense in which the Maya of Sankara is 
unreal. According to the latter the whole world is nothing 
but an erroneous appearance as unreal as the snake for which 
a piece, of rop^ is mistaken by the .belated traveller, and 

* English Translation published in vols. I to VII Siddhaiita DipihU. 
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disappearing just as the imagined snake does as soon as the 
light of true knowledge has risen. But this is certainl}^ not the 
impression left on the mind by a comprehensive review of the 
Upanishats which dwells on their general scope, and does not 
confine itself to the undue urging of what may be implied in 
some detached passages &c.” 

Says Professor Max Muller in his Life of Ramakrishoa 
Parama Hamsa ; ‘ It is difficult to say which of the two schools 
was the more ancient and I am bound to acknowledge after 
Professor Thibaut’s luminous exposition that Visisfadvaita 
interpretation is more in keeping with the Sutras of Biidara- 
yaija." 

Sri Nilakaijtha Sivachar3^a in his Bhashya quotes, with 
approval, this beautiful text from the Upanishats. “ Apiva3'as 
chaijdalalj Siva iti vacham vad^t tfina saha samvadet, t6na 
saha samvasdt, tena saha bhunjit ” * which means : — “ A chaij- 
dala though a person is, if he utters the name Siva, converse 
with him, live with him, dine with him 

“ Wherefore the whole universe is ensouled b3'^ Siva. If 
any embodied being whatsoever be subjected to constraint, it 
will be quite repugnant to the eight- bodied Lord ; as to this 
there is no doubt. Doing good to all, kindness to all, affording 
shelter to all, this they hold as the worshipping of Siva,” 

During the Buddhist and Jaina period, it was Saivaism 
that was able to rise above the onslaught of these two creeds 
and vanquish them. The rise of the great Acharyas, St. Jfiana- 
Sambandar, St. Appar, St. Sundarar and St. Maijikkava^agar 
was in this period. By the close of the ninth century, both 
Buddhism and Jainism had become inert and dead. 


The next few centuries saw the rise of the great teachers 
Sri Sankara, Sri Ramanuja and Sri Madhvacharya. Following 
them close, came the great Santana Acharyas, St. .Mc*ykan»Jah J 


J The author of 
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St. Aruuaocli,'* Si. Marai-JHami-Sainbandar and St. Umapati 
Sivacharyar§ and modern Saivaism may be said to commence 
from that time. • 

We will now begin the study of Modern Saivaism. Its 
form of ritualism and philosophy is determined in the South 
by the Agamas or Ta^jtras, 28 in number, from Kamika to 
Vatula, called the Dakshiiia or Right-handed; and the differ- 
ent temples in Southern India follow the rules prescribed in 
one Agama or another, though there arc still some temples 
like the one at Chidambaram where the pure \^6dic Rituals fare 
followed. This Agama Philosophy has also been greatly 
developed and systematised in 'ramil by a line of Teachers 
beginning with St. TirumQlar,^ St. Meykaijdan, St. Aruijandi 
Sivachariyar, St. Manai-Jnana-Samba^dar and St. Umapati 
Sivachariyar. Both in the rituals and in the philosophy, 
the same mautras, forms and words derived from the old 
Vedic Times are used. For instance, the temple represents 
the old Yajna-§ala symbolising the human body. The §iva 
Lihga,^-i (it is due to Svami Vivekanapda to point out that 
this was no Phallic Symbol S and this view was reiterated by 

^ The authour of Stvajfulm Siddhiyar. 

§ The author of Light of Gyacf and SivaprakdSam. 

t The pujas done in the Chidambaram are according to the paddhati. 
of Patanjali ; who takes the one from ^aivagamas and the Mantras from 
the Vedas, 

J The author of Tmimantima. 

^ See the fuU| subject discussed with all the authorities in Siddhauta 
Dipika Vols. VI and VII . 

S The Svami said that the worship of the ^iva Linga originated 
from the famous lifigam in the'Atharva Veda Samhita sung in praise of 
the Yupastambha, the sacrificial post. In that hymn a description is 
found of the beginningless and endless Stambha or skhamba and it is 
shown that the said Skhamba is put in place of the eternal Brahman. ,As, 
afterwards, the sacrificial fire, its smoke, ashes and flames, the soma plant 
and the ox that us^ to carry on its back the wood for the Vedic sacri- 
fice, gave place to Siva’s body, his yellow-matted hair, his blue throat, and 
bull, the Yupastambha gave place to the ^iva Lifigam and was raised to 
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Dr. Ananda K. Kumarasvami' in his paper read before the His- 
torical Congress of Oriental Religions in which he shows 
that . it is the least anthropomorphic of symbols,) takes the 
place of Rudra Pa§upati and its form is that of the Praijava* 
and there is the Balipi^ha at the entrance to the temple with 
the Yupastambha t and the Pagu or animal offered in sacrifice 
in the form of the Bull. Every Brahmotsava still commences 
with a sacrifice, (the blood sacrifice is altogether given up in 
the South Indian Temples) and the Pa§u, in effigy in cloth, is 
tied up to the Yupastambha and after .the festival is taken 
down. The position of the bull or Pasu will be found to be on 
the other side (God side) of the Balipitha and Stambha, and it 
is not called Pa§u but Naijdi (Blissful), God. Because, accord- 
ing to the phraseology of Saivaism, the Jiva or soul, once it 
had become freed, is no more called Jiva but Siva or Brahman. 
What had to be offered in sacrifice was not an animal but the 
jiva; the-soul called also the Ejaman of the sacrifice, had to 
offer his jivtavam, his animal part of himself, his individuality 
or Ahahkara or Avidya or Ignorance, and the Naivedyam in 
all temples is now interpreted as this Pagutvam, or PaSubhd- 
dham as it is called. As soon as he enters the temple, he is 
asked to prostrate in front of the Yupastambha. This is his 

the High Devahood of Sri Sankara. In the Atharva V6da Samhita, the 
.sacrificial cows are also praised with the attributes of the Brahman. In 
the Lihga Puraiia, the same hymn is expanded in the shape of stories 
meant to establish the glory of the great Stambha and superiority of 
Mahadeva. Later on, he says, the explanation of the §iva Lihgam as a 
Phallic emblem began in India in her most thoughtless and degraded 
times. 

* “ The whole Linga is the Omkara filled by Nada and Bindu. The 
base is Akara. The Kalita is Makara, and the round form Ukara”. 
Tifiuuantiyam. 

U — Ajitagama. 

The stan^rd pole represents Pati. The flag or piece of cloth that is 
being raised to the top represents Pasu and the cord (made of grass) 
represents Pasa, ** 
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olFcr of his self as sacrifice ; and self-sacrifice thus becomes the 
centre of Hindu and Saivaite Philosophy, on which the whole 
process of salvation depends. This is the Arpaija or Sivarpaoa 
referred to in Verse 57, Chap. iS of Gita. 

The philosophy also retains tHe old language for its 
technical terms. Whereas the newer systems have such techni- 
cal terms as 'Chit, Achit, Isvara,* ‘Jagat, Jiva, and Para:’ the 
Saiva-Siddhapta technical terms to denote these Padarthas or 
categories are Pali (God), Pa§u (soul), and Pa§a (bondage).^ 


*!i In the hymn to the unknown God in the tenth Ma^dala of the Rig 
Veda, God is termed the Pati — which means Protector or Saviour coming 
from the root Pa, to protect. It strictly corresponds to the English term 
Providence. Even the term Isa or Isvara which simply means Ruler, 
does not biing out the Inner Karine of the Lord which is Love. Vide 
also the Brahma Sutra te.xt because of the term Pati and 

others : Pasu, as ikanlha Yogi c.xplains, involves bondage in P^a— 
*' ” and Pasa in its root meaning simply means 

“ that which binds It means a noose or a cord only in its e.\tended 
meaning of imagery. A man bound to a pole by means of cords, his 
hands and feet, neck and back being tied to it, can have no liberty 
and he is said to undergo pain. Pasa therefore does not simply mean 
“ limitation ” but is limitation which involves pain or pain to the core. 
The Agamas explain the noose or a cord held in one of the ten hands 

of Sad^iva’s form as and *T?5RT«ir 

In Saivaism the soul is symbolised as a cattle tied by means of a 
rope to a pole. 1 his supposes the e.\istence of a master to it. The Vayu- 
Sanihita has . 

5lfir?Ii:pTlWcTT^ 1 

^Tf;Mvi#nr I 





Beings from Brahma ta immovable things are termed Pasus. - These^are 
the characteristics of all Pasus (he.,) that it is bound or tied by means of 
ropes that it chews the cud of Sukha and Duhkba (pleasiire and pain) 
arising out of its own acts, that it forms an instrument tor the Lords to 
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PaSa is the rope with which the PaSu is tied to the sacrificial 
stake and this is the word mostly used in the Upanishats also 
to describe Man's bondage or Mala. “ PaSam dahati Panditalj’* 
{Kaivalya Upanishat). 

The Pali is accordingly described in the text-books as 
follows : 

This Pati is Puram, neither Rupa nor Arupa, Nirguija 
without mark, Nirmala, Eka, Eternal, Chit of Chit, Achala, 
Infinite, Anaida, the unapproachable, the Goal, the least 
of the least, and the greatest of the great, Tat and Siva 
{oivaprakasa I.J 

SAIVA IS NIRGUNA AND PERSONAL. 

We have only to notice that the God postulated by ^aiva 
Siddhanta is not Saguria, but Nirguija,* which as we have 
pointed out above means only above the three guijas, Satva, 
Rajas and Tamas, i,e., above Prakriti i.e., non-material or Chit. 


NIRGU-VA NOT TO BE TRANSLATED IMPERSONAL. 

We have condemned ever so often the translation of the 
words Nirguiia and Saguija into Impersonal and Personal and 


play with in His Pauchakrityas, just as a cow is tied or released, that it 
lias no wider vision (Agam) and is not master of its self (Anisa) and it 
is laid by a mastef, or Isvara, to heavenly regions or other places.” — 
Hence is the soul symbolised as a Pasu. §ri Haradatta says ; 

“ Owing to dependence upon its master, the Atmans are Faius and inde- 
pendence is the mark of thyself — the Pati and Isvara The term Mala 
applied to corrupting element has been more in vogue in classic works. 


Thus Patanjali has in his Yoga suinui nH?!” and, 
in the Manu-smriti we have I 

li (Manu Chap. a). And what is Mala? “ 

Mala is what intrinsically covers the Chit or the intelligence of the soul. 

* These three guj?as stand lor the three stales Jagra, Svapca and 
bush upti, and Nirgui.va therefore means T utiya or Chaiurta. “Jagra is 
baiva, Kajas is Svapiia, Tamas i:. Sushupti, Nirguf;a is therefore 
I cri^a. 1 li 
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thus scare away the Christians from the Highest Conception of 
the Supreme. Personal is explained to mean * Pure Being/ the 
absolute, by Emerson and Lotze and other Christian writers 
and would correspond to our word Sat. And 1 have shown 
therefore that God can be both Nirguoa and Personal; 

God neither has form nor is formless as air, ideas all 
derived from matter, but He can assume any form suited to 
the conception of his Bhakta and these Forms are not material 
but as the text says, "His Form is produced out of Divine 
Grace or Love." God is therefore not to be called Saguna 
simply because He is spoken of as Uma-sahaya, Nilakaijfha, 
Sambhu, Umapati, Ambika Pati &c., Lord of Kailas, as Siva, 
Hara, Rudra.* 

God is neither he, nor she, nor it, but He can be thought 
of in all these formsj as male, female and neuter ; and all specific 
names of Siva are declinable in all the three gendei-s without 

» "It has been said, for instance, that the ~Bvetaivataya Vpanishat is a 
sectarian Upanishat, because, when speaking of the Highest Self or the 
Highest Brahman, it applies^such names to Him as Hara (I, 10), Rudra 
(H, 17. in, 2, 4. IV, 12, 21), Siva (III, 14. IV, lo) Bhagavat (III, 14), Agni, 
Aditya, Vayu &c., (IV 2). But here it is simply taken for granted that 
the idea of the Highest Self was developed first, and after it had reached 
its highest purity was lowered again by an identification with mythological 
and personal deities. The question whether the conception of the High- 
est Self was formed once and once only, whether it was formed after all 
the personal and mythological deities had been merged into one Lord (Praja- 
pati), or whether it was discovered behind the veil of any other names in 
the mythological pantheon of the past, have never been mooted. Why 
would not an ancient Rishi have said; what we have hitherto called Rudra 
and what we worship as Agni, or Siva, is in reality the Highest Self, thus 
leaving much of the ancient mythological phraseology to be used with a 
new meaning ? Why should we at once conclude that the late sectarian 
worshippers of mythological gods replaced again the highest Self, after 
their fathers had discovered it, by their own sectarian names? If we adopt 
the fonner view, the Upanishats which still show these Rudras of the 
ancient temples, would have to be considered as more primitive even than 
those in which the idea of the Brahman of the Highest Self has reached 
its utmost purity ." — Max Muller. 
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change of meaning ^iva, ^ivab and Sivam,* Sambhu', Sambhavi 
and Sambhavam, I 5 a, l§ali and Isanam &c. 

§IVA IS NOT’ ONE OF THE TRINITY. 

The Pati or Siva of the §aiva Religion is not one of the 
Triraurtis, Brahma, Vishtju and Rudra and scores of texts 
could be quoted'from the popular Tamil Hymn-books conveying 
the same idea as in the hymn of Mahimna Stotra quoted above. 
God is * Sivam Advaitam Santam Chaturtam.' 


GOD CANNOT BE BORN IN MAN. 

As Siva is Nirguiiia and Turiya, the Supreme absolute 
Brahman, it follows that God cannot be born as a man through 
the womb of the woman. That Siva had no avataras or 
births is generally known.f This is the greatest distinction of 
the ancient Hindu Philosophy and of the Saiva School, making 
it a purely transcendental Religion, freed of all anthropomorphic 
conceptions. It was the late Mr. T. Subba Rao who in his 
“Notes on Bhagavat Gita” entered a vigorous protest against 
the conception of the Supreme Brahman having human avataras 
and we regret that, in all the mass of current writings, no writer 
has thought fit to bring this view to prominence. But this 
absolute nature of Siva does not prevent Him from His being 
personal at the same time and appearing as Guru and Saviour, 
in the form of man, out of His Great Love and feeling for the 
sin and sorrow of mankind, and helping them to get rid of their 
bondage, 

REASON FOR CREATION. 

And this is the reason as shown in Sutra I., of Sivajmna- 
bod ham, why God creates the Universe, and resolves it for the 
purpose of making the souls eat the fruit of the “ Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil ” § (good and bad kzrxns.) ana 


attain salv ation. _ 

« This noun form occurs rarely ia Saiakrit, but hi ^ ^ 
coimnouiy us'oi as synonymous v.-iih the masculine 

T I He has neither birth nor 

likcs nor dislikes. — Vayu-Sumhitu. 

§ Vide up. 185*201 ay.it. 
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THE NECESSITY FOR A GURU. 

The necessity for human effort is postulated, but .without 
God’s appearance as the Divine Guru, in human form, and His 
Divine Grace, the final salvation is not possible. Man can but 
try and get rid of the cataract coverii/g his eye, but that he 
shall enjoy the light of the Sun (Siva Surya) is independent 
of his effort ; and without the hope of reaching this Light 
(^ivanubhQti) a man can have but poor inducement to get rid 
of his cataract (Desire, trishija, the seed of birth), which veils 
him by making him undergo all the trouble and expense (tapas 
etc.), if the Doctor were to forbid him to see the Light after he 
regained his sight; and darkness could not vanish unless 
Light entered.** 

DOCTRINE OF GRACE. 

The doctrine of Grace and Love| is the distinguishing 
feature of Saivaism, and God is accordingly defined by St. Tiru- 
mular in the following terms ; 

GOD IS LOVE. 

“ The ignorant think that Love and Siva are different; none 
know that Love and Siva are the same ; when every one knows 
that Love and Siva are the same, they will rest in Siva as 
Love. " — Tirumantiram. 

god's IMMANENCE. 

As God ensouls the Universe of Nature and of Man, Siva 
is called the AshtamUrti, the eight-bodied Lord, and He gets a 
name as He dwells in earth, water, air, fire, aka§, sun and moon 
and gtman. 

* To those who would deny this Sivanubhuti, Svami Vivfekananda 
sepilkd by ^ying ' He jests at scars that never felt a^wound’. 

All His actions are the out-come of His love towards the souls wallowing 
in sin. Of what avail will the acts of creation and others be to Him 
Who is Paripui^a, eternally contented, except for these who are in need 
of them?— 
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“PrithivyObhaval.i, ap:ibsurval.i, Agr.ei udrah, \’Ay<jT Blur::a!j. 
AkaSasya Mahadeval;, Sur3'asyG.:5ralj, Chan«iras3’a Si)mah» 
Atmanah Paaupatih,”=^ • 

The famous passage in the 7th Brahmapa of the ^rti 
Chapter in the livihadawtoya Upanishal gives more forms than 
these as tiic Sat'ira of the Brahman, but in the Agamas ar.cl 
Puraijas, these arc reduced to eight, as compri-'iug all ot!;»*r 
forms. 

ecu’s T!i ANSr ENl>KNC: E . 

As God is immanent in the Chdtana and Ach^lana Prap.in* 
cha as the soul of all, He is identified with llie Universe as the 
AUt and 3'et His transcendency* is also brought out by sueh 
statements as ' Antas ‘Antara’, ‘Anyata’, * Nsli ’ 

‘They* are in me, not 1 in them.’ “Thou art not aught in the 
Universe, naught is there save Thou." 

GOD IS SATCUIDANANDA, 

^iva is Sat Chit Ananda.f SOmilskanda (Sa-Umaskanda) ; * 
Being, Light and Love. As Pure Being, the absolute, God is 
unknowable ;S and as Light and Love. He links himself to 
Man; and it is possible to Man to approach Him through i.ove. 
god's Sakti is light and lovl. 

This Light and this Love are therefore called His and 


U Vayu-Sa::ihi:.-iA C.L\p. j). 

^Vidt BLliop Wcstcoi's viefilfiue:), Gcd, the Hciy GV/.a a:;j Ci;ri.:, 
.AS Spiiii, Lij^lit, aj;d Lovl*. 

J U'ii'.a IiU;ia!ly iiieans or 
S iTHUTiiwiiqiM: t 

uKTJTim-v?-: u 

^ Vid: lii.iir.r.A su'.m t '.tt: 

q^.v7v.'nT.f'4iV'4'4 ».fch[n*t54Xii’>7'r^aV.';ri 1 

TT4iq>'JT.v.'*f:’- TTo"7iqfv.'n-t-. u 
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as our Mother is all these. This Sakli of God becomes the 
Mother of the Universe, (Bhuvanasya Mataram) as 5iva is the 
Blmvanasya Pilaram.* , 

St. Aruoandi accordingly describes Her as follows:— 

THIS LIGHT AND THIS LOVE ARk THE MOTHER. 

" She, who is iSa's Kripa§akti (Love and Grace), Ichcha- 
Sakti, Kriya-^akti, Jnana-Sakti, § and Tiropava-Sakti, who 
actuates all creation, sustentation and resolution, who is RQpa 
and ArQpa and neither, who is the consort of Isa in these 
forms, who is all this world and all this wealth, who begets the 
whole world and sustains them; the Gracious Feet of this our 
mother, who imparts blissful immortality to souls, removes 
their bonds of birth and remains seated with oitr Father in 
the hearts of the Freed, let me lift up on my head." 

SaKTI IS NOT maya. S 

This Chit-Sakti (Uma, Durga)t Nirgujja, is sharply dis- 
tinguished from Maya (Saguija) also a ^akti of the Lord ; and 
inasmuch as God is in a sense identified with His creation, as 
the Upadana Karaija X of the Universe, inasmuch as it is His 



cPTWWTTw U Vayu-Samhita II. 

§ The description of Her as Ichcha and Kriya-§akti follow from 
the first definition of Her as Chit, Jnana'^akti. Says Arunandi: "The 
form of this §akti is unlimited Intelligence. If asked whether Supreme 
Will and Power are also found in this Intelligence, we answer yes. 
Wherever there is Intelligence, there is Will and Power. As such. Power 
and Will will also be manifested by this Chit-Sakti." 

S She, the transcending One, the Chid- 

rupa, the causer of all things : ]ra?Wl%3pfRRiri ^he the 

Parasakti, the ancient One, the Chinmayl, and inhering the Lord Siva. 

f Literally, deliverer from evil, Mahishasura Mardhahi; Mahisha mean- 
ing buffalo, is a symbol of Ignorance. 

jThe words Upadana does not occur in the Upanishat s. The 

word Pariijflma occurs in the Sve^vatara Upanishat; “ 

The ‘Pari^ama’ is also found in the 
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Light that illumines all this world, so Our Mother is al.so 
identified with Maya, as Mahamaya.* 

. This Maya is matter, the ‘object’ of Western pliilosopliy, jind, 
comprises Tanu (the body), Karaija (the sense, internal) Jihuvanu 
(the world) and Bhoga (sensation) and Is defined as follows; 

MAYA DEFINED.*] 

“ Indestructible, formless One, seed of all the v/orlds, Achifc, 
all-pervasive, a Sakti of the Perfect One, cause of the soul;;, 
bodies, senses and worlds, one of the three Malas (impurities,) 
cause also of delusion, is Maya,” 

COMPOSED OF THIRTY-SIX TAITVAS. 


This Ma3'a or Prakriti, or Pradhana of most Indian Jjehools 
comprise the 24 tattvas from earth to Buddhior 25 v/ith Mfila- 
prakriti, but the &iva School f postulates ii more tattvas 
above this 25; which are Kalam ilur.ej, Miyati border), LaiM, 
Vid3*a, Raga or Icfacha, Asuddhz-M&yk, Suddha-Vidyg, Sildgk- 
■yam, Isvaram, Bisdu or Sakti, and i^'adaor Siva 
Mkyzj. 
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This Sudcllia Maya is the Kiijila or Kuijtlaiim Sakli of the 
Yogis, of whicii MCilaprakriti called also Kui?<3alim is the 
grossest form. These higher tattvas, and their Powers can 
alone be perceived and realized by the Highest Siva Raja 
Yogis ; and they are so subtle as to be mistaken for the Light 
of the Mother Herself, as they reflect Her Light most perfectly. 

mAyA distinguished from avidyA. 

This Maya is again to be distinguished from Anava Mala 
(the technical term in the Agamas for Ahahkara, or Avidya or 
Ajnana or ignorance], and tlie definition and distinction are 
stated in the following verses by St. Arunaijdi : 

avidyA or A.vava mala defined. 

Aoitva Mala, with its many Saktis, is One, pervading 
through the numberless jivas, as the dirt in copper it binds 
them from jnana and kriya. It also affords them the capacity 
for experience and is ever the source of ignorance.” 

DISTI.NCT ION. 

“ Do you say ‘ there is no other entity as Mala (Anava) ; 
it is only the effect of Maya ’? Understand well, that Maya 
causes Ichcha, Jnana and Kriya to arise in the jivas, but Aijava 
causes the same to disappear. Aij^va is inherent in jivas, but 
Maya is separate from them (as one's ignorance and body can 
be called inseparable and separate), and besides manifesting 
itself as the Universe, forms the body, senses, worlds and 
enjoyments.” 

KEVALA, SA1G\LA AND SUPDHA OR NIRVA^IA CONDITION OF THE SOUL. 

According to the Purvapakshin, Maya is the cloud that 
hides the light of the Sun. But the Siddharjtin answers, ” You 

^ The technical terra to denote the Mala called A^iava. 

Mrigendriigaraa. 

ll Siddbanta Saravali. 
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cannot speak of the sun being hid by the clouds, unless there 
is a seer. The cloud has no capacity to hide the sun but it has 
power to hide the seer’s ^ye. This sun is Siya. The cloud or- 
cataract in one’s eye is the Aoava Mala; the seer or his eye is the 
Jiva or Atma or soul. When the soul is enshrouded by Anava 
Mala and is without action will and intelligence, it is its night 
— the Kevala State.* When God, out of His great love, sets 
him in evolution giving it the body and the worlds out of Maya 
for his enjoyment and experience, whereby his kriya §akti etc., 
are aroused, this is called its sakaja condition. Anava Mala is 
’ night and darkness, and Maya acts as the lamp-light — the 
power of million arcs is the Suddha Maya — in darkness. But 
when the sun rises, all darkness and night vanish and there 
is no need of any lamp, however powerful, and the soul is fully 
enveloped in that Supreme Splendour, that “Light of Truth, 
that, entering body and soul, has melted all faults and driven 
away the false darkness.” This is the soul’s Suddha of 
Nirvaija condition. 

“ This day in Thy mercy unto me Thou didst drive away the 
darkness, and stand as the Rising Sun : , 

Of this, Thy way of rising — ^there being naught else but Thou — 
1 thought without thought. 

I drew nearer and nearer to Thee, wearing away atom by atom, till 
I was one with Thee. 

O Siva, dweller in the great Holy Shrine, 

Though art not aught in the Universe, naught is there save Thou. 

Who can know Thee ? " If 

The above expresses the kernel of Saiva Advaita Siddhap,ta. 
This leads us naturally to the discussion of the nature of 
Advaita postulated by the §aiva School, and before we do so. 


* From start to finish, life consists of series of awakenings, till the 
final goal is reached. Accordingly existence itself is five-fold. 

It 

Abuddha, Buddha, Budhyamana, Prabuddha and Suprabuddha.. 

1i From St. Mariikkava^agar’s Tiruvachakam. 

39 
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we will glance at the nature of the Jivatma or soul itself, as 
this is essential to the understanding of the Advaita. 

I 

SOUL DISTINGUISHED FROM SAT AND ASAT. 

The Sahkhyans, Yogins, and , Vfidai)tins admit that the 
Purusha or Atma or soul is other than Prakriti and above Buddhi 
and 23 tattvas. There is confusion in trying to establish its 
relation to God. The soul is not a reflection nor a particle nor a 
spark of the Partless and Changeless Brahman, nor one with 
Him. God is other than the soul. Even where the Sutrakara 
postulates Parinania, he does it only in reference to Maya, but 
he postulates the difference of the Human Soul and the Supreme 
Soul ; no harm would arise if we regard Maya as One with the 
Brahman as His inseparable Sakti, but all religion and moral- 
ity are sure to die, when we regard the soul the same as God.f 
There will be no way to account for the Presence of evil or 
ignorance in the world, and even when we try to whittle ft 


1 11 Svet. Up. 

(JRig-Veda ist Maijdala 22nd Anuvaka.) 
n (Vayu-Samhita.) 

f This is pointed out by a Christian writer in the following words ; 

“ But why do we shrink from Pantheism ? Not from dread of losing 
the physical universe in God, but from dread of losing our own soul in 
God, Pantheism only becomes deadly to vigorous religion and morality 
when it makes the man’s soul, the man’s self, a portion of God. Theism 
claims that the human soul is a free cause, a separate island of indivi- 
dual will, in the midst of the greatest ocean of the Divine Will. Leave 
us man confronting God, not absorbed in Him and the conditions are 
preserved for the ethical life of the individual and also for the communion 
of the soul with God as another than itself, the very possibility of which 
is destroyed if a separate personality is wiped out. On this matter of the 
OTHERNESS of man from God, I hope to say more in a later chapter.” 
{^GoA and Soul ' by Rev. Mr. Armstrong). 
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away as an illusion, delusion or myth, the presence of this 
delusion has itself to be accounted for. Delusion is a conscious 
experience and the question, who is under delusion? will arise. 
If the soul is other than God, other than Maya and is in ba^dha 
or bondage, then the necessity for the creation of the world 
becomes intelligible. VVe therefore postulate three Padarthas, 
three planes of existence, or three centres, the plane of matter, 
the plane of souls and the plane of God. In the language of 
Euclid, God is the point, that which hath no parts, nor 
magnitude; that which is everywhere, in and out, above and 
belov/; the soul is the centre of the circle, and the circumference 
is the Maya that bounds. When this centre can rise up to the 
Point, then its Nirvana is possible. 

MAIIAVAKYA TEZTS.'^ 


But v/hat are we to do v/ith the Mahavakya texts ‘That 
Thou art,’ ‘ I become that,’ I am that’ etc ? It v/ill be noted that 
these texts are not discussed by the Sutrakara BadarSyaija in 
the First Adhya^'a relating to PramaJja or Proof of the nature 
of the Padarthas, where he distinctly postulated the difference, 
but they are in the chapter on Sadana relating to the means of 
salvation. The Teacher tells the pupil to practise the Sadana, 
telling Mm that he is Gcd (Tattvamasi;, and the pupil accordingly 
practises Scham bhavana or ^vohambhavana, by repeating the 
mantra ‘Aham Brahmasmi’; there is consciousness, and consci- 
ousness of duality, of two Padarthas — Aham and Brahma. Thh 
is Dvaiiam, the Yoga or Upanishat or Ved^ta Pada. W.hen 
by this practice of ^ivcham, the cons-cbusness can disappear 
then the sou! can become One with God, Jnathru, Jnana 
and Jnep-a sH dkappsaring (the Jnana or Siddha^ra. Pada;. 
And me questton ans-es novr can mis oneness be reached, hoy/ 
can the two become oner Tnis becomes p-rssibie on accou.nt of 
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the peculiar nature of the soul and its relation to God. , This 
peculiar nature of the soul is alone discussed in the Yoga Sutras 
and in Saiva Siddhapta Text-books. ‘And the peculiar relation 
between God and the Soul is called Advaita. 

NATURE OF THE SOUL. 

This nature of the soul consists in its becoming one with 
whatever it is united to, losing its own individuality, and its 
not being able to exist independently, except in union with one 
or the other. It can only be united to the world or to God. It 
can reach God only when it leaves the world. It cannot serve 
God and Mammon at the same time. It is the caterpillar of the 
Upanishats, which leaves one leaf-stalk to gain another. And 
when it is united to one thing or the other like the mimicking 
caterpillar again, it is indistinguishable from the one or the 
other, It is the shadow of the one (Maya) or the light of the 
other (God) that completely hides its (Soul's) individuality. So 
when in union with matter, with the body, it is so lost in the 
nerve-centres and so on, that the Scientific Agnostic fails to 
discover the soul, by the closest analysis. In union with God, 
the Pure Idealist finds no soul there. The soul identifies.itself 
absolutely with the body or God, and^ its individuality or 
identity disappears but not its personality or being (Sat). 

MAN IS A MIRROR OR A CRYST^. 

This law of the Human mind called The Law of Garuda- 
dhyana is stated in the terras that’ zve bemm like what we are 
associated witlh and may be called the Law of Association or 
Identity, and Professor Henry Drummond calls it the Law of 
Reflection and of Assimilation, and likens man to a mirror or a 
crystal. ** All men are mirrors. That is the first law on which 
this formula (of sanctification or corruption) is based. One 
of the aptest description of a human being is that he is 
a mirror." 

And we will find this is exactly the- simile used by the 
Upanishats and the Siddhanta writers and the following extracts 
contain the illustration and the formula of sanctification, 
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THE FORMULA OF SANCTIFICATION. 

“ As a metal disk (mirror) tarnished by dust shines bright 
again after it has been cleansed, so is the one incarnate person 
satisfied and freed from grief after he has seen the real nature 
of himself ; and when by the nature of himself, he sees, as by a 
lamp, the real nature of the Brahman, then having known the 
unborn eternal God who transcends all tattvas, he is freed from 
all pa§a.” {^vcias Up. ii. 14, 15). 

“From meditating (abhidyanath) on Him, from joining 
(yojanath) Him, from becoming (tattvabhavat) one with Him, 
there is further cessation of all maya in the end." {BvetaS. 
Up. i. 10). 

And St. Meykaijdan has this stanza (viii. 3. a. ) 

“ The soul, who reflecting that the knowledge derived from 
the senses is only material like the colours reflected on a mirror ^ 
and that these colour-like sensations are different from itself, 
and, after perceiving next false knowledge as false, understands 
the Truth, will become one with God Who is different from 
itself." ' 

The formula stated in plain terms would read: “I see' 
God, I reflect God, I become Godlike, Godly, God, I am 
God." 

The crystal or the diamond, unlike the Sun’s Light which 
it reflects though in its inner core it is pure, possesses the defect 
of being covered by dirt, mala, (Maya) and it is luminous (Chit) 
in a sense but unlike the Self-Luminous Sun, (Para-Chit); and 
either in darkness or the full blaze of the Sun, the identity of the 
mirror cannot be perceived, 

ADVAITA DEFINED.* 

We now come to the definition of Advaita. And ^ye may 
say at once, all the Saiva Siddha^ta writers describe their 
system as * Advaita ’ pure and simple, yet people who hear 
It casually described call it ViSishtadvaita and fail , to note its 


* See pp. 244-272 ante. 
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special features. Advaita is defined by St. Meykaijdan as 
meaning Anyo nasti or Ananya^ or inseparable; and his 
disciple calls the relation ‘ as neithef one nor two.’ Advaita f, 
literally meaning not two, simply denies the separability or 
duality of God and soul and matter,' but does not postulate 
Oneness by denying the existence of one or other Padartha or 
by postulating their mutual convertibility as in causation &c. 
Mind (unextended) is not matter (the extended); yet they are 
ever inseparable and found as one; how the unextended is 
present in the extended is fhe puzzle and the contradiction as 
stated by Doctor Alexander Bain. And the illustrations of 
mind and body, vowels and consonants t are used to denote 
their Advaita relation of God to the Universe of nature and 
of man. God is the Soul, whose body (Sarira) is the Universe 
of nature and man, as so well and forcibly put in the Brihad- 
Ura\iya Upanishat texts referred to above, beginning from 
Earth to Atma. 

* He who dwells in the earth, other than the earth, whom 
the earth does not know, whose Sarira (body) the earth is, who 
rules the earth within, He is thy Atma, the puller within, the 
immortal.’ 


“ He who dwells in Atma (Vijnana), other than Atma, whom - 






(Haradatta.) 

I (Bhagavad Gita.) , 


M. N. Dvivedi in his * Monism or Advaitism’ points out also that advaita - 
does not mean Eka or Abhinna or Abhinna but Ananya and that this is 
the view of the Sutrakara. 


t Vide §rikantha's Bashya on Vedanta Sutras II, i. and 22. 

J Dr. Bain complains that there is not even an analogy to illustrate 
this unique union of mind and body, but Saiva Siddhantins have this 
analogy of vowels and consonants to illustrate this union from the very 
beginning of their letters. 
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Atma does- not know, whose §arira the Atma is, who rules 
Atma within, He is thy. Atma, the ruler within, immortal.” 
(III. vii. 22). '* 

Here ‘ He is thy Atma', simply means ‘He is the Soul’s 
Soul.’ 

And the analogy of vowel and consonant explains this 
relation fully. In Tamil Grammar, the words used to denote 
vowels and consonants are the same as the words meaning 
mind and body. And we find the following text to our sur-. 
prise in the Taittiriya Upamshat (II. iv. i.) 

‘ Its consonants form its body ; its vowel'=‘, the soul (Atma).’ 

The vowels are those that can be sounded by themselves 
but the consonants cannot be pronounced without the aid of the 
vowel.* The consonants cannot be brought into being unless 
the vowel supports it ; and in union, the two are inseparable ; 
and One is the word used in the oldest Tamil Grammar to 
denote the union of the two. A vowel short has one matrai, a 
consonant (pure) half a matrai ; and yet a vowel-consonant has 
only one matrai, instead of one and a half. But the vowel is not 
the consonant nor the consonant the vowel. God is not one 
with the soul and the Universe, and yet without God, where is 
the Universe? 

“ Thou art not aught in the universe, yet naught is there 
save Thou.” 

He is not one, nor different from the Universe, and 
this relation is called Ananya, Advaita. The Sutrakara 
brings out the nature of this relation which is neither 
one nor different in II. i. 15 and 22. The Saiva Advaita 
SiddhaQta accordingly postulates that God is neither Ab- 
heda with the world, nor Bheda, nor BhedabhSda, as these 
terms are ordinarily under-stood, and yet He is one with 
the world, and different from the world, and Bheda-bheda. 

Siva is situate with reference to all, as the letter A stands \yith reference 
to the letters, 
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{Sivajnanabbdham Sutra 2, Siva-jTidiiasiddhiyar II. i.) And 
St. Meykaticlan declares accordingly: “You can indeed say 
God is One, without a Second, as \Vhen you say without the 
vowel ’ no other letters e.xist." This is a view of Advaitam 
or Monism, which is not ordinarily met with, which must 
appeal to the hearts and intelligence of the people of every 
nation and every religion and which I commend to your 
earnest consideration. 

PRACTICAL RELIGIO.N’ .\ND FOUR PATHS. 

I will just glance at the practical aspect of ^aiva Religion. It 
holds out four paths or margas for the spiritual aspirant, called 
Charya, Kriya, Yoga and jfiana,^ or otherwise called Dasa- 
marga, Satputra-marga, Saha-marga and San-marga. When 
you want to approach God, you can approach Him as your Lord 
and Master, you can approach Him as your Father, or as your 
Friend or as your Beloved. The last is no marga at all but where 
the One-ness is reached fully and finally. There is return to 
birth, while one is in the first three paths. And these paths are 
so adjusted in an ascending scale to suit the intellectual, moral 
and spiritual development of the aspirant. The lowest and the 
highest have equally a place in this scheme and are given room 
for their development and progress. No one path is put in 
opposition to the other. It will be noticed this scheme differs 
from the so-called Karma-marga, Bhakti-marga, Yoga marga, 
and Jnana-marga, and the latter is no logical scheme at all but 
involves cross division. For it may be easily perceived that, 
when one approaches his Maker, he must know Him as such 
(Jnana) and must love Him as such (Bhakti) and must adjust 

* I 

11 (Vayo-Samhita.) 

“Charya, Kriya, If ega and Jnana — these are styled the 'four paths and 
these are eternal dharmas whereby one attains Me.” 

“ ” (Vayu-Samhita I.) 

The higher dharmas, which are of four kinds viz : Charya and othersj are 
enumerated in the Saivagamas. 
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his conduct accordingly (Karma). In each condition therefore, 
Karma, Bhakti and Jnana are all together essential, and from 
the Dasa to the Sanmargi this Karma, Bhakti and Jnana are 
progressive. There is no opposition, there is no parting away 
with one to follow another. So the practical Religion offered 
by Saivaism is all in all and for all. 

Saivaism is an eclectic philosophy and 

AN UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 

Saiva Siddhanta, as representing the old Hinduism and 
with its chief scripture the Sv2tasyafara Upanishat and the Gita, 
claims to be an eclectic philosophy and an universal Religion ; 
and the various points I have brought out above will show 
how it brings itself into agreement with every shade of opinion, 
Religion and Philosophy. It describes Philosophy accord- 
ingly by such terms as ‘Sara*, ‘Samarasa’, ‘Siddhapta’ meaning 
' essence of all,’ ‘true end,’ ‘the Truth’. And we invite the kind 
attention of every religionist assembled here to the definition 
of an Universal Religion given by St. Arul Napdi several 
centuries ago. 

“Religions, postulates and text books are various and 
conflict one with another. It is asked: which is the true 
religion, which the true postulate and which the true 
book? That is the True Religion and postulate and book, 
which not possessing the fault of calling this false and this 
true and not conflicting with them, comprises reasonably every 
thing within its fold. Hence all these are comprised in the 
Vedas and Agamas. And these are embedded in the Sacred 
Foot of Hara.” 

And we will close this paper with culling a few opinions 
of European Students of Saiva Siddhapta. 

The late Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope remarks : “ It is the choicest 
product of the Dravidian (Indian) intellect.” “The Saiva Sid- 
dhapta is the most elaborate, influential and undoubtedly the 
most intrinsically valuable of all the religions of India.” 

40 
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Rev. Mr. F. Goodwill follows with the remark: “Those who 
h^ve studied the s^'stcm unanimously agree that this eulogy is 
not a whit too enthusiastic or free-worded. That the system is 
cc/cc^ic is at once apparent.” 

Rev. W. F. Goudie writes in the Cllnstian College Magazine 
(xx. 9) as follows:— 

“There is no school of thought and no system of faith or 
\yorsiiip that comes to us with anything like the claims of the 
§aiva Siddhanta.” 

“This system possesses the merits of a great antiquity. In 
the Religious world, the Saiva system is heir to all that is most 
ancient in South India, it is the Religion of the Tamil people by 
the side of which every other form is of comparatively foreign 
origin." 

“In the largeness of its following, as well as in regard to 
the antiquity of some of its elements, the §aiva Siddhapta is, 
bey nd any other form, the religion of the Tamil people and 
ought to be studied by all Tamil Missionaries." 

“ We have, however, left the greatest distinction of this 
system till last. As a system of religious thought, as 
an expression of faith and life, the Saiva Siddhapta is by 
far the best that South India possesses. Indeed it would 
not be rash to include the whole of India, and to main- 
tain that, judged by its intrinsic merits, the Saiva Siddhaijta 
represents the high water mark of Indian Thought and 
Indian life, apart, of course, from the influences of Christian 
Evangel.” 

ITS ETHICAL BASIS 

Saivaism is based on the Highest morality. As a course 
in ethics usually precedes the study of Religion, the subject 
of ethics is not usually discussed in text-books on Religion. 
The greatest authority in Tamil is the sacred Knral by St. 
Tiruvalluv^ar translated into many European languages and 
pronounced by Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope' as a book unparalleled 
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in any langua|?e of the world. The Saivaism of the South 
holds to the ahimsa * doctrines as its chief pillar. 

■* The eight flowers whicfi the yOgins are required- to offer to Siva in 
thuir hearts arc thus enumerated : 


Ahimsai(absiention from killing), Indriya-Nigraha or Dharrha (control of 
the senses), ICshama (forbearance), Daya (compassion), Jnaha (Wisdom)', 
Tapas (Austere life) and Satya (Veracity) — ^These are the eight flowers 
and of these Ahimsa or abstention from killing is the first ; Vide also 
Tirumular’s Tirtma\\iiram under the chapter Attapushpam. 

The eight characteristic marks of a Saivite are enumerated thus : 


Love to God, peace of mind for ever, abstention from killing, control of 
the senses, gladness of the heart, veracity, abstention from stealing, and 

the leading of a pious life (Brahmacharya) 

It is the settled principle of the Saivites that the abstention from 
killing conduces to the highest possible good; The SaivSgamas- persist- 
ently puts this question. 




r 



Where is into.xicating drink and where is love to God (§ivabhakti) ? 
Where is the flesh- food and where is tlie propitiation of the Lord 
(Sivarchana) ? 

Indeed, Saiilrara stands far away from those who are addicted to 
drink arid flesh-eating. 

The Vayti-Samhita says that a- Saivite is distinguished from the ordinary 
igilorant people by certain marks and acts and of these, abstention even 
from the smell of Madya (drink) and Mamsa (flesh) are reckoned as the chief. 

iTrg^lfq^^ li 
The SivadharmotUiya Agama says : 

'E^jnsiTR^ trgtrrtir^TORi: u 

What merit a man does attain by severe penance on the summits of mount- 
ains, and also by Asvamedha, that merit he attains without any the least 
labour- and^-difficulty by simply abstaining, from drink and flesh-diet. 
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The subject on which I propose to address you this 
evening is the nature of the Jiva, but coming as I do at the fag- 
end of the day, with the atmosphere at the burning point, 1 do 
not wish to inflict on you a long speech. The importance of the 
question admits of no doubt; and at any rate, this should engage 
our first attention before wo attempt to solve problems as to 
the existence and the nature of God which arc beyond our cogni- 
tion in a sense. And as I will show, the subject is so import- 
ant that when we had solved the riddle about man himself, we 
would have solved the riddle about the universe. The subject 
is treated under Sutra HI of Sivajpanabodham, and in that 
masterly treatise of St. Aru| Naudi ^ivachariyar, in all its pros 
and cons, but I will confine myself to the true position of the 
Siddhantins as regards the nature of the Soul. There are two 
characteristics of it elaborated in our system. The first is 
called .g/aev by St. Meykaiidan, and is paraphrased 

as ujaQ^irm^ upjS<^ , 3 {}sdT ^tusouiriu Spfiso by St. Tayumanavar, 
which all mean that the soul becomes one with whatever it is 
attached to or associated with. That is to say, whatever its 
own nature or individuality may be, when it becomes united to 
another, it loses its own characteristics and individuality and 
partakes of the nature of the thing united to, and completely 
merges itself in the other. As illustrated in the proverb, 

“ Youth and white paper lake all impressions”, the human 
mind is a tabula J^asa in which are imbedded the impressions 
which are received from out-side. Children catch the manners, 
habits and the peculiarities of their parents. Their very 
voice is imitated. Pupils copy many of the peculiarities of 
their teachers also. A M adras Tamilian settling in Tinnevely 

* A paper read before the ^aiva SamayaDhivriddhi Sabha, Palam- 
cotta, igio. 
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would readily copy the very intonation in speech of the people 
around hini. 

iseoGoiftssiffs sirexiru^stfat seerQ/D isaoi^as 
* ■ * # 

^ajir&Bffs siresBru^etfjh 

* # « 

The principle of this is stated by St. .TiruvaJluvaralso in the 
oft-quoted verse. 

“ Se\>^^uj3ouirsii u)/r/j^(fi@ 

“ The waters’ virtue changes with the soil over which they 
flow, so man’s mind changes with the company he keeps.” 
The water falling from heaven is colourless and tasteless, but 
as it touches the earth, it becomes sweet or brackish, dirty 
or discoloured, according to the nature of the soil, losing there- 
by its individuality and purity. So does a man become good, 
or bad according to the association he forms. The law of 
association is stated in the words * we become like what we 
study or are closely associated with.’ In Biology the working 
out of this law is fully illustrated.* Darwin instances how 

* As analogous to this, I might instance the case of mimicry in plants 
and animals. Mostly for purposes of protection, insects and birds and 
animals assume the colour of their environment. Worms and insects feed- 
ing on green plants would assume the colour of the leaves or the wood of 
the plants and even assume the shape of Jeaf-stalks and twigs. The stick 
eater-pillars, the larvae of several species of moths, stand perpendicularly 
on twigs, and are indistinguishable from the short twigs in the same branch. 
In the case of the stick-insects which popularly are called ‘p?2.}Tng insects 
or spectres’ (Mantidce) which being unable to move about, assume the 
and shape of leaves, birds, and flowers, dried twigs, smlks of grass, accent- 
ing to the respective habitat, so as to deceive and catch their prey wHch 
.consist of butterflies and other insects &c., which hop about these riams. 

I have seen specimens of walking-leaf ir^ectSj one resembling the leaTss 
stalks of the Vagai tree, one resembling exactly a stalk of aria'i 
the resemblance extending even to the cried ends cf the blades zc 
These are called cr by the Tamils. 

Asa plant changes colour frccc green to yellow, evensnnhs^ 
sects change their colour. The most remarkable case is ~ 
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persons ever associated wiili pigs, get piggy faces, and witii 
liorses, horsey faces. Jj) tlie case of a husband and a wife 
when Uiey have been perfectly loving, it has been found to 
cflfect a complete assimilation of their features. They might 
have started life with perfectly distinct facial features, yet their 
souls become one through love, and through the power of the 
soul, their bodies arc also become one. The writer of the 
book Spiriiual laio tJi fhc natural ivorld (Purdy Publishing 
Company, Chicago.) observes “ all who have made a study of 
the cause of all things have become so at one with it as to 


have causing power, for it is an invariable rule that we 
become like what wc study or are closely associated with. 
We become so-like people with whom we live constantly that 

chameleon. It does not chan^'U colour from fright, -'When left in con 
fmement, it rarely changes colour. But as it runs about, it changes (colour 
according to the colour of the surface over which it runs. As' it runr' 
over the' bare soil, if the colour of the soil be red, it will become red ; if- 
black it will become black. As it runs over the brown trunk- of a tree, it 
changes into brown; and when' it reaches the green leafage, itchanges^ 
into green. In the case of birds, their colour is determined from the 
colour of the soil &c., wherein they build their nests. It is to protect them- 
selves from birds of prey. In the case of lions, their grey colour is due to 
their habitat, hi the African wilds, where there is little or no vegetation; 
these lions generally find their Jiur amidst small pieces of gray rocks, and 
while they stand beside these pieces of rock, the hunter could hardly 
distinguish them from the pieces of rock. Artists In their pictures even 
produce this effect. With regard to tigers which' usually haunt thick- 
forest glades, their black and yellow stripes arc the; result of their- environ- 
ment. These stripes imitate tlie alternate light' and' shade which' falls 
slantingly through the leafage and the animal' becomes- indistinguishable 
thereby. If one observes closely the leaves of the orange tree, he would 
find things there which imitate closely the excreta of birds, black with a 
white tip. These' are really live caterpillars which seelv their’ mimiciy- m 
escape even the keen eyes of the birds that feed on them. There are 
flowers especially those of orchids which resemble butterflies (I have seen 
in the conservatories at Ooty and Peradeniya gardens orchid flowers 
resembling butterflies) and doves and pigeons. (See for a treatment of tte 
protective resemblances or mimicry in insects, Chapters. VI & VII in 
wiirid by L.-M; Badenoch).- 
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often the expression of the face and sound of voice grow 
similar, and even the features grow alike. Sometimes a child 
will look more like its nuri>e than its mother?.” This causing 
power of the mind or as Professor Kunte calls it, the potential 
power of the man is its and lies at the 

root of all Upasanas and sanctification, and it explains also how 
we got at our bondage. If we were perfect, pure and free, 
how is it, we became imperfect, impure and bound ? To say 
that we did not bocome so, would be against all experience and 
common sense. To meet the question by saying that we do 
not know, would be begging the question and would be 
illogical. Have we evidence that the perfect became the 
imperfect? How do we know then? Aptavachanam and 
Sruti would be the last resort of philosophers of this school. 
Siddhaptins could quote text for text from the Sruti also to 
show that man is not God, and the few texts that alone can be 
counted in favour of the other school would be found explained 
below. The Theory of the soul herein set forth would be 
found to explain how man got bound and impotent. The soul, 
different from the body, five senses etc., identified itself with the 
body, five senses &c., and on this mistaken identity, its actions 
flowed. He cared for the body. He did whatever gave 
pleasure to the body and the five senses, and avoided what 
gave him pain. In seeking these transitory pleasures of the body, 
he forgot his duties to others and to God, and he committed 
sins, Karma, good and bad. Desire — Tanha Trishia — 
possessed his soul and man is dragged down,* as by force 
constrained. 

* Cf. Gita III 36, 37, 38, where the classical simile of crystal and 
colour is also brought out to explain the subject. “ But dragged on by 
what, does a man commit sin reluctantly indeed, O Varshijeya, by 
force constrained ? ” 

“ The beloved Lord said ; It is desire, begotten by the rajas energy 
all consuming, all polluting. Know thou this our foe here on earth,” 

“ As a flame is enveloped by smoke, or a tnivvov by dust, as an embryo 
is wrapped by the womb, so this (man) is enveloped by it.” 
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Ibis desire gives rise to births innumerable. St. Tiru- 
va]|uvar sums up lliem in the two verses. 


“ ^sitixjio Qa/0«fl uiiud^i iSinnjiiQpecrjSlor 
iBifinii Oi'Si—dOa'jJiD QiHitjj,*’ 

When desire, aversion and error's name are lost, then the 
disease shall cease. * 


tS}s^(tQ3it:hu OjUuViMfr.j/ny/f S0)i a 

f£ A'a,si\ln$^ut o5 " 

“ 1 he wise declare through a!l the days, to every living thing, 
lhat cuitsclcss round of birth from seed of strong desire doth spring,” 

This sti^ciD is desire of pleasurable things (to the senses} 
and is aversion to the things that do not give pleasure 

and ui'uddil is error as defined in the first verse of the same 
chapter. 

*• Ou(r(^>iiisk ^31^60 flu Qurr^Qiirisr flicsxQm 

m^^Ci iSf fluLj.” 

“ Men desire that as a thing when it is not. From this 
delusion does birth arise,” This wtudsth^ u>0^ error or delu- 
sion is the Apava or Ahankara or Avidya and we have 
elsewhere shown also its real nature. This delusion consists 
in not mistaking a thing to be existing when it is not, but 
in mistaking one thing for another. When no shell is really 
seen, a man fancies he sees silver, this will be delusion of one 
sort. When what he sees before him is really a shell, and he 
fancies it to be a silver, this will be another kind of delusion. 
When there is no world, no body, and he fancies this to be his 
all, his whole soul, this will belong to the first category. 
When there is a world and a body, and he identifies bis soul 
with this body and world, this belongs to the second category. 
The first kind of delusion is what is called Mityavadam. The 
second theory is the true theory of Avidya as set forth by 


* The commentator observes that Sanskritists note faults as five, 
Avidya, Ahankara, Desire, Aversion, and Attachment. This is stated in 
Yoga sutras II, 3. 
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St. Tiruvalluvar and accepted. by Advaita Siddhaijtins. In this 
theory,, there is no necessity to call anything Mitya or unreal, 
but we show how by mistaking one for the other which it is not, 
the error is started, and how all other things flow therefrom. 
This error or ignorance will not receive play but for the 
power of the mind above set forth. 

If a man does not possess this power of identifying 
himself with whatever he is united to, then, he could not 
mistake his body for his soul. Readers of Dr. Bain’s masterly 
treatise on Mind and body would notice how he shows that 
mind though not exactly the same as the brain and body, 
though there is a correspondence and concomitance of both 
mental and bodily phenomena along the whole line, can in its 
objective condition become thoroughly identified with and lost 
in the body or brain centres. The mind is lost in the body, 
and yet without the mind, there could be no object. This 
power of mind in becoming one with the united object is also 
spoken of as its power of losing self. It loses its self, soul, and 
becomes the body. It loses its self and becomes God. 

And this brings us to the question how by this power 
whereby he degrades himself to the very depths of the brute, 
he can rise to the very height of God-hood. This power of 
man becomes therefore a demerit and a merit at the same 
time. 

In considering this aspect of the case, it has to be noted that 
almost every religion, theistic or atheistic, prescribes certain 
code of religious and moral duties for attaining salvation 
and betterment, but no religion attempts to prove how the 
following of this or that religious practice elevates one. 
How Sadhana Chatushfayara, Guru-upadSsam, Tapas and 
Yoga can free one from sins and Avidya, is not explained. 
This is, however, explained in the older yOga and sSnkhya 
treatises and is elaborated in the SiddhaRta Sastras. Both 
these older schools admitted the essential individuality of man 
and had to explain the real nature of as .to lay down the 

41 
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steps by which men can ascend up. They form, tlius, the essen- 
tial foundation for Vedapta and Siddhapla. Without this founda- 
tion, the higher schools cannot be explained. To dissociate 
Vedanta from YOga would be to build on sand. As 1 have else- 
where explained, Vedapta strictly so called, and as distinguished 
from Siddhapta, is really the Yoga marga (the words Upanishat 
and Yega being synonymous) and Siddhapta is jnana marga. 
However as 1 said, both the YOgins and Sahkhyans define man 
by this power of identifying oneself witii the associated object, 
becoming Sarupya ; and their classical simile is that of crystal 
and hibiscus flower, about which more anon. In regard to 
the process of sanctification, the power by which man came 
down has to be reversed. Man identified himself with the 
body and became bound. This should cease. But how is he 
to cut himself from tlie eternal association with the body and 
the world from this pa5a, as cucumber is severed from its 
vine ? He became low because he became associated with 
low things. Let him associate with high things and he can 
become high, f He* became mortal because he associated 
himself with mortal and transitory things like the body &c. 
Let him become one by the same power with the immortal, 
the amrita.§ By associating with the body, he loved the 

. * See Yoga sutras i — 1 and commentary thereon, ^ahkhya sntras 
VI 27, 28. 

f Rudra is called Amrita in Vida ( 1 . 43. 9) 

“ Whatever beings are thine, Amrita (Rudra) in the highest place of 
the law on its summit, O SQma, cherish them, remember them who 
honour thee.” 

§ Cf . Glia “They who with mind fi.ved on me, ever harmonised worship 
me with faith supreme endowed, these, in my opinion, are best in yoga.” 
(xii. 2.) “Renouncing and subduing the sense, regarding everything equally, 
(^^sSl 2 eBrGaj/rui^) in the welfare of all rejoicing, these also come unto me.” 
(xii. 4.) “ Those verily who renouncing all actions in me and intent on me, 
worship meditating on Me, wth whole hearted yoga,” (xii. 6.) “Th^ I 
speedily lift up from the ocean of death and existence, O Partha, their minds 
being fixed on me.” (xii. 7.) “ Place thy mind in me, in me let thy reason 
enter ; then without doubt thou shalt abide in me hereafter,” (xii. 8.) 
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bodily pleasures. Let him cut asunder this desire and avers- 
ion, love and hate, like and dislike, then will he lose this 
birth. But is it possijble for him to cut off this desire by 
merely desiring the desifelessness ? Some philosophers opine 
that this is possible, but they speak without their book. Here 
it is, that the second characteristic of man which we spoke of 
before is brought into play, namely, iSSjeoneau), 

not being able to exist without a support. It must support 
itself by clinging to the body and the world or to the Lord. 
If it must give up the world, it must cling to the Lord. If 
there is no God, the soul must go back to the world and 
again resume its round of births. It is a noteworthy feature of 
all systems which do not postulate the existence of a soul that 
they do not postulate God either. It will be seen how subtly 
Gautama Buddha avoids the question of the existence of the 
soul. This was so, inasmuch as he denied the existence of 
God. His followers followed the system to its logical con- 
clusion, and denied the existence of the soul or at any rate 
postulated its utter annihilation. What existed after? Nirvana 
nothing, however much some scholars might try to prove to 
the contrary. The one exception was theNiriSvara Safikhyan 
who thought he denied God, the author of the universe, yet 
affirmed the separate existence of a soul. However as I said, 
the soul must exist in the world or in the Lord and all the 
religious and moral practices are prescribed for bringing about 
the clinging to the Lord, after the soul frees itself from the 
attachment to the world."* This latter attachment is by it-sclf 
the means whereby he can effect his severance from the old 
attachment. 


'' uppp'^ss upp^scr ujLiupssp 

uppis upp! sSu-p^:’ {Kural 350.) 


* We know how diScuIt it is to give up son:e of ryjc haiU'i a-vJ 
often cce is advised to take to some o±er habit let-s otrlous to 
self of the old habit. People take to chewing tobat.co or t,r.ookir.g to get 
rid of the habit of snuiiing. I kcoiv a cotter v. Lo aOvlosd one 10 u— s 
to ooium to cure himself of the vise o: drsakesmeit. 
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“ Desire the desire of Him who is desireless. 

Dcsiic I Jis desire so as desire may leave thee.” 

xfiiirpoiT QiVii'u.** (Kural. 359.) 

“The true ‘support’ who knows — rejects ‘supports’ he sought 
before — 

Sorrow that clings and all destroys, shall cling to him on more." 

The commentator explains that the " required for 

getting rid of liie old desire for the world are the Ash tanga- 
yOga. 'The author had set forth in the preceding three verses 
Sravapa, Manana or Dhyana, and lihuvana as he calls 

it, as the three means of elfecting freedom and union with God, 
and St. Tiruvalluvar describes God by the terms Oifii Ou/r^sa- 
(Good being], (The existent), Qm'liuQun^dr (True being). 

And the commentator’s explanation of the world is also note- 
worthy, and he brings out the reason for the Bhavana. 

QpirpflisQaQiSetficar^ie'jSsir Sppicaib, Gisacsrsiiuituirppesr23sr Qivir^ 
jpith <BOipp eS<sitecoi£aS’dr jgirii/iajj, paxT eJccsoasupsapniLO SpQesrp 

QPPpQun^sr eSsnsvSiiST^ ^Q^pt^saioppsrpGiup^ ^p'Sasr^ 

Qj-diOunQ^dr STt»r^/r, Gmeo QuituuQua^Qsiriitrsijut S-ar strOpesrojih 
lu^iLU) ^^up’BQu.car ajcssas, ^^p2stJ<ssiTsarss}aiJuirsj^f a.ufii: 
eurdSj-ca^: Oatl® g^ujpiswu) iq^) @OTi_c£’i_n ^ uii€6*^f6s!>. 

^pT'SSTiFifuin ^ Oojcarjj/u) sdQevpMjJtfssr Qi^asrafili a-^u. s-i-iiiSeir ssFii 

luirQ^sflroarjp uasSssCjuilL-pj, ^pjsuitiupQpir 

ear^ Qwesrupi erdiev/r pJsssHutrp&SeSrf ^Qi—iu^aiirirsQ 

aitiijppj iSpuiSp <?a^a/fl’(u una/Ssar Qs®pp Qun^CJS, Qssu&suQuir^ 
SctrCotu uffsSippeo QaiessrQth.** {Kural liote 358*) 

It is called QadQunQ^ (Good being), because it is eternal 
having no birth and no death ; it is pure on account of its subtle 
nature and nothing can taint it by attachment ; and yet it is 
the first cause that pervading all, yet remains one, without 
change. Hence, God is - called OujibuOun^sn- and -a--«n‘snj7, True 
Being and Existent. To see it, is the Bhavana to become one 
with it, so that Avidya may be lost. As it is held as true by 
followers of all the different Agaraas, that the soul when leaving 
the body at death, is re-born as that which it was. thinking upon. 
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those who desired Moksha, should place their Bhavana on .the 
Highest Truth,, so that the Bhavana which is the cause of birth 
may be lost. This power of becoming one with the other is 
really, great, and lies at the root of all. Tapas or Upasana or 
•Bhavana is set forth by'our author in two other places.. In the 
chapter (xxvii) on ‘Tapas,’ he has this verse (5). 

Qeuemu^aj Qisue^t^tunim Qsdj^Boirp Q^uJ^Sii 

i^sesr® Qptu&iu uQui. {Kural 26^.) 

“ That what they wish may, as they .wish, be won, 

By men on earth are works of painful ‘'penance ’ done.” 

In chapter (lxvii) on ‘ Power of Action,’ we have this verse : 
erssBTetsSiu QaiemesSojirtm QsiL^u Ooiesaes^iunn 
^essressBuj srrsu Qu^^. {ibid. 666.) 

“ Whtever we think, ev’n as they think, men may obtain, 

If those who think can steadfastness of will retain.’ 

I now go back to the point where I started from, namely, 

that by the very nature of this other characteristic of the soul, 

the necessity for a supreme Lord is manifest. I always use 

a simile to illustrate as- what would happen if there were no God. 

At fairs and festivals, a greasy pole with a hook at the top and 

a prize tied to it is one of the attractions. Of hundreds who 

attempt, rarely one gets to the top and takes the prize. Even he 

who had climbed to the top could not have retained his hold there 

for long, if there had not been the hook or upp/iQairSi to hold by; 

otherwise he would have slipped down by the pole again.* 

\ 

So if a religion or philosophy, however dignified it may 
be, offers us no God, there can be no real salvation nor nirvSija 
nor freedom from births. After the mighty efforts made to 
purify and perfect oneself by desirelessness etc., he must sink 
back into the abyss of birth and death, again and again, must 
try and climb the greasy pole. To them, I§vara and men are 

* I might instance the Upanisbat caterpillar which, by its power of 
mimicry concealing itself effectively in one leaf, 

catches hold of another before it gives up the other leaf to which it has 
been clinging already. 
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ever evolving ami evolving, gaining experience ever and anon 
'and the oft-repeated words of the Upanishat, “There is no 
return, Tiiere is no return “ have i:o meaning. These people 
though they might speak of a God, could not really mean God 
in the proper conception of the word." The ignorance of these 
two characteristics of the soul lies at the difficulty of both 
agnostics and idealists. In union with the body, the soul has 
become one with the body and its individuality is lost and it 
could not be discovered by any amount of physical and 
anatomical analysis. In union with God, it has become one 
with Gorl and no trace of its individuality could be found there. 
So both declare there is no soul, and the latter declare that 
the soul we were cognizant of was God Himself. To them, of 
course, all talk of anubhava and svanubhava will be unmeaning 
also. To the Buddhist and Idealist, there is simply the 
tearing asunder of Pa§a, and lo and behold ! there is nirvana 
and annihilation to the one, and God regains its own self to 
the otlier. But in either case, there is nothing to prevent 
tliat which arose from nothing or from God, from arising again 
and undergoing the never-ending round of samsara. To the 
latter, the only possible explanation for this evolution of God into 
man would be that furnished by Dr. Paul Deussen — necessity 
connected with the doctrine of Samsara. This would eventu- 
ally strike at the root of all necessity for bettering ourselves 
and weaken, at any rate, the moral and religious sanction. 

If, after all our effort to better ourselves, we should sink back 
again, why ail this bother — Guru-upade§am and tapas etc. ? 
Our glory is in God and we delight in His glory. He is our 
Redeemer and the fruit of redemption. But for our enjoyment 
in Him, there is no need for redemption at all. Our final 
consummation is in Him. As the Chhapdogya Upanishat puts 
it, “ He who sees, perceives and understands this, loves God, 
delights in God, revels in God, rejoices in God, He becomes 
svarlj ; He is Lord and master in all the worlds.** 

I will now proceed to show how this conception of the soul 
as herein set forth affects our view of Dvaita, Advaita and 
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Vi§ishtadvaita. I have dwelt af length on this question on 
“ Advaita according to the Saiva Siddharjta” (pp. 244-272 ant^. 
The question is, is the soul different from God or one with 
Him ? If different, what is the meaning of those Mahavak3’’a 
texts, Ahambrahmasmi <etc. ? The word Advaita, as I have 
shown, does not mean one, does not deny the existence of the other 
entities, but it simply denies the separability of the two, ananya 
or anyonasti. It postulates a peculiar relation between the two, 
that, though different, they can become one. How is this possi- 
ble ? St. Meyka^idan suggests the puzzle ; if they are two, they 
cannot become one; if one, there can be no Svanubhogam. How 
is this puzzle to be solved ? The question is only possible when 
we bear in mind this peculiar characteristic of the soul we have 
been considering. Though the soul and God are different, yet 
inasmuch as the soul becomes one with whatever it is attached 
to, losing its individuality and consciousness of self, so the soul 
when in union with God becomes one with It. This one 
is the God but not the soul. The subject is illustrated with 
the similes of mind and body, the vowel and the consonant, 

“It is a natural union when the vowel unites with the conso- 
nant as one ” is the Nmnul sutram (204}. The word one has 
been used to describe this union of the vowel with the con- 
sonant. They are distinct and yet inseparable. No consonant 
can be thought of without the vowel. This is the meaning of the 
famous Hridaya sloka in Tiruva9agam. 

^arQfi)6arss0&R OjgQffSdr/D (^iruSCcp 

l8&ir jD fSsorjDSOrSIDLD iS^SOrULIfl) iS^SBTIbQ^ lS/S^ld^^^tssiu} 

^.^usuiriu (S ^luis^ Q^ijuib^ 

[^^ea)/r)iijea>io QaiGeer 

iSiueo'isoiu^^ Qiuir^^eo'iso ujiTQ^m'Setsr lu^QpunQir. 

“When the soul loses its various sheaths — body, senses, intelli- 
gence and consciousness of self (wnsor — then, what stands 

forth as the Lord of the Heaven of Peace is the one Supreme but 
not the soul,” I quote here our learned Sivajnana3^0gi.from his 
Dravida Bhdshya where he puts the whole question so pithily. 
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“ If you ask, what then is the meaning of the word *Advai- 
tarn* ? J will show how Saiva Siddhantins explain it. On hearing 

gicut texts called I\lahiivalcya I^atvamasi etc., which are 
used in the three persons, we see that these sentences speak of 
' that' as one substance and ‘ thou' as another and enquire how 
one can become tlie other. The answer is given to remove the 
doubt by stating hon) one can become the other and what relation 
subsists between the two and the word advaitam is used to explain 
the relation." St. Uiniipati Sivacharya queries, “are there not 
objects in this world which become dark in darkness and 
light in light?" {Tirnvarulpayan n. 3.) And the answer 
usually returned is, these are the eye, the mirror, the crystal 
and the Akasam. 'flie eye loses its power of seeing in darkness 
and recovers it in light. The others become dark or light 
as darkness or light surrounds it. They are not lost in either 
case, but their individuality is lost and merged in one thing or 
the other. To these we may add also water, clear as crystal. 
But the classic simile 1 liave stated in the beginning is the crystal 
or the mirror. This is brought out in Sahkhya sQtra fvi. 28) and 
yoga sutra (i. Now let us inquire into the nature of the crys- 
tal or the mirror or the glass. There is before you, a picture of 
our late Sovereign Lord and King-Emperor (Blessed be his name) 

■* I bring together hero all the texts bearing on the subject. 

“Now a man is like this or that according as he behaves and so will 
he be. A man of good acts will become good, a man of bad habits bad. 
He becomes pure by pure deeds, and bad by bad deeds. 

“ As is his desire, so is his will ; and as is his will, so is his deed. 
Whatever deeds he does, that will he reap. 

“ To whatever object man’s own mind is attached, to that he goes 
strenuously \vith his deed. 

“ He who desires the Atman, being Brahman, he goes to Brahman. 
That atman is indeed Brahman {Brihad. Up. iv. 5, 6). 

“ As a metal disk (mirror) tarnished by dust shines bright again after 
it has been cleansed, so is the one incarnate person satisfied and freed 
from grief, after he has seen the real nature of himself. 

“ And when by the real nature of himself, he sees, as by a lamp, the real 
nature of the Brahman, then having known the unborn eternal God, who 
transcends all tatt\'as, he is freed from all pasa” {Sveta. Up. it. 14, ii)» v 
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Edward Vir. As' you see it, you fail to see the glass that 
covers the picture. An ignorant rustic who had never seen 

“ From meditating (abhidyanat) on him, from joining (yOjanat) Him, 
from becoming one with Him (tatbhavat), there is further cessation 'of all 
maya in the end.” (Sveia. Up. i. lo). 

" A person becomes like those with whom he dwells and like those 
whom he reverences, and like to what he wishes to be,” [Malmbharata. 
Santi Parva ccc. 32) 

“ As a flame is enveloped by smoke, as a niirm by dust, as an embryo ^ 
is wrapped by the womb, so this (soul) is enveloped by it (desire).” (GitS 
III. 38.) 

“Though it (soul) be unassociated, still there is a tinging (reflection- 
ally) through non-discrimination, for there is not a real tinge in that 
which is unassociated (with tincture or anything else), still there is, as it 
were a tinge; hence the tinge is treated as simply a reflection, by those who 
discriminate the tinge from the soul which it delusively seems to belong to. 

“As in the case with the Hibiscus and the crystal, there is not a tinge 
but a fancy there is such.” {Sauhhya aphorisms vi. 27, 28, Garbe’s transla- 
tion.) 

“ In the case of one the transformations of whose mind have been 
annihilated, there is entire identity with and complete absorption in, the 
cogniser, the cognition and the cognised, as in the case of a clear gem 
(crystal).” (Yoga sutras i. 41), 

uearssRp QuisatUSih uafliiQaCouaeo 

QuiriLuLfso2sBT Q@13fi.xa it is ^ Qt-iriLQuniiituir Qio'Jjsessri^iidT 
QuiiuuQun es>^@iiz(rui Qsj^r. 

“ The soul which after reflecting that the knowledge derived from the 
senses is only material, Uhe the colours reflected on a mirror, and that the% 
colour-like sensations are different from itself, and after perceiving false 
knowledge as false understands the Truth, will become the servant of God 
Who is different from Asat.” (4 Meykardan, VIII. 3. a.) 

emsQ^gfii—eo Qun^&iaeS 3)ik 

@ia=QtLSwQsu iii^^eufT uiirdsa QisirdQ 

H 3 o 2 airui^^isi sgeaaicir^ 

3 j®fljS^esa u)^^2esTiL] utdi'iso 
s-L-eo/Seo/Stuneauitii S uj&i2BO 
tuirQ/sir^Si ^lueoun'li 

u>'s^U33i‘ii ueifhEia^seTiu £ tt/sar 

usQsutja uirdsrmuiQiumuiTui, . . . 
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glass before or a picture framed in glass would positively deny 
that any glass-plate was there. But with all his denial born 
of his own direct perception (SvanubhQti), we know he is 
wrong. Why is it so? Because the glass once brought into 
conjunction with the many-coloured picture has lost its form, 
has lost itself so to speak; lost its individuality but not its. 
substance. Remove the picture, you can see it by itself. 
But bring it into strong sun-light; even then, you cannot 
see the glass but a strong blaze of light will dazzle your 
eyes.’* So, the nature of a crystal or a mirror is, it becomes 
one with the form of whatever comes in contact with it, losing 
its own form. When covered with colour or dirt, it is indistin- 
guishable from either the colour or the dirt. When flooded by 
light, it is indistinguishable from the light. Take the crystal by 
itself. It is pure and in a sense luminous, but its purity and 
luminosity do not prevent its being covered by dirt and becom- 
ing dark in darkness. This is its defect. And this purity and 
luminosity have to be distinguished from the purity and 
luminosity of the blazing sun and its light. Take a very 
large-sized pure diamond, the so-called brilliant, f Is this 
brilliance its own ? If so, you must find it shining in utter 
darkness. But you will not be able to find it in darkness ; it 
will be utterly lost. This brilliance is not its own, and it is 
derived from the sun-light or the lamp-light. This is the differ- 
ence between man and God. We are the crystals and He is the 
light reflected in the crystal. How well is this brought out by 
St. Appar in his phrase **Osiisiaruaf}iaSear Q^ir^Qu.iTQeBr’-j 

“ O thou light imbedded in the white crystal 1 ” How well does 
Tennyson grasp the situation when he says “we are but broken 
lights of thee! ” Nay, not exactly so. " We are only shining 

# As you drive about in the road between ii and 12 forenoon, if you 
look at one of the Municipal lanterns, you will realize this. ' 

f The facets of the cut-diamond act as a prism and so refract the 
different' colours of the sun’s rays. Crystal water has the same power and 
I have seen the water refracting the different colours in the famous spring 
at the Mahanaudi (Nandiyal, in Kurnool District.}. 
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from borrowed light from thee." Whatever good is in, man is 
all derived from God’s light. In our Kevala condition, we are 
like the diamond buried, in dirt and darkness. When brought 
to light, it is still covered by dirt and the more and more we 
cleanse it by turning it on the diamond cutter’s lathe, the more 
and more we let light into it. This is our Sakala condition, 
where we are able to exercise our will and intelligence with the 
grace of the Lord. When the whole diamond is polished and 
rounded, the full blaze, of light will shine on it, and the diamond 
will be lost in the brilliance. This is the Suddha or Moksha 
condition. Bhanda results when this dirt covers it, and Moksha, 
when the dirt is removed. Nay, the latter condition is not the 
mere removal of dirt alone. There is the flooding of light — 
Anubhuti, Sivanubhuti or Svanubhogam. Would anybody 
appreciate a polished diamond if it will not reflect the light. 
See how well S/. Anuiagiri puts it : 

^sffLcsiifinfui Lj'Sssrmo&r 

Sstsr^eiru^en-neo 
^^irBaarih ^avWirtiSesriSeia- 

“ O ! Thou lover of the well adorned D6vas6na, 

O Muruga! with Thy kindly grace, 

The (/hains of desire are sundered in twain, 

And lo I that unspeakable joy was born." 

And consider the divine words of St. TirumQlar. 

e,0siT'jjptD Q^n^emjD iLjeaaQ^tuiL] QpLoiraitar 
smsiupp Qpaeiaeapd aeaaaaesBr&XT^QvoiT 
^^iriupp ifUQuirea &iseap O^offau/r/r(s@ui 
Ljiss)'rajp/S0isp,7^ LjiB^evL-QiuttQeor. 

« O Ye fools ! who speak of the unspeakable, 

Can ye find the limits of the limitless one? 

When as waveless sea, ye attain clearness of mind, 

Then will the Lord with braided hair appear bright.” 

Why do we desire the purity of the crystal and the clear- 
ness of water ? Why do we love all that is loveable in nature? 
Why do we love one another ? Why does a husband love his 
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witcj A f^thoi his chiidrciii and so on? Is it because of these things 
themselves tiiat wc love them and ought to love them? When 
we do, our bhandam is assured ) we b^gin to gather precious 
stones, lovely objects and beautiful \vomen all round us and 
strive hard to gather more and more.*' But when we recog- 
nise that it is not for these that wc love them but for the 
Lord imbedded in them Q^n^mear) 

who gives them their life and light and love, then will our 
tlioughts be turned away from tiiem, be fixed in the Light 
Adorable, and our Moksha will be realized.* It has also to be 
noted how this attachment of dirt to the crystal or the man 
is not one that goes to its core. If so, this dirt or defect could 
never be removed. It is not that man is by nature unintelli- 
gent and impure, and lie grows more intelligent and better 
by education and evolution. But all the purity and perfection, 
all his powers are in him to the full ; only they are veiled and 
covered by dirt, and once the veil is removed, he regains 
himself and secs his true form (Atma DarSan) just for a 
moment when he feels in his VibhQtitvam (expanded nature) 
he is all that, and then merges himself in the Feet of the Lord. 
This distinction is important, as this marks the fundamental 
difference between Indian Philosophy and Western philosophy. 
This is why the Western philosophy of Evolution has been 
found to fail. The superstructure is all right but the founda- 
tion is all wrong. According to the theory of evolution, 
everything, every power of man is acquired by evolution, 
adaptation and survival of the fittest. But according to us, 

Few understand that this is the real meaning of the famous passage 
in the BvihadSranyaka UpaniShat II (iv. 5). 

“ Verily, a husband is not dear that you may love the hn.sband ; but 
that you may love God, the husband is dear, 

« Verily, a wife is not dear that you may love the wife ; but that you 
may love God, therefore a \vife is dear. 

« Verily, sons are not dear, that you may love the sons ; but that you 

may love. God, therefore sons are dear. 

‘'Verily, wealth is not dear that you may love wealth.; but that you 

lUay'ld'# e God, therefore wealth is deai." 
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everything is there — all his powers of Ichcha, Kriya and Jnana. 
He is also Satchidana^da, but the powers are veiled and all 
the Panchakritya and evolutionary powers are required to rid 
him of his veils. And ^en this veil is removed, his original 
form is attained.* Here again another caution is required to 
be borne in mind. 

The soul no doubt regains its full powers of Ichcha, 
Kriya and Jnana and becomes Satchidana^jda. But these have 
to be distinguished from those of the Supreme. And here it 
is where the Upanishat and other writings speak of the Freed 
soul and its greatness, the passages there are misunderstood, 
and identity of soul with God is sought to be made out. No 
doubt the identity of God and soul has been reached, and no 
doubt what is perceived in the freed soul is not the soul itself 
but the full Light of the Lord and the soul itself becomes 
merged in the overpowering Sivanubhoga, on account of the 
characteristic of the soul we have all along been considering. 
There is joy inseparable to the soul no doubt, but it is not conr- 
scious of such joy. It sees then without seeing ; it hears then 
without hearing; it smells there without smelling; it tastes 
there without tasting: it thinks there without thinking. 
Once its consciousness enters, into its feeling, there will be 
duality, and the Bliss will be lost : f 

* This will explain the phenomena of KaJidasa,Karaban and Shakes- 
peare breaking out into song and poetry, and not the theory of evolution. 

f This then is the meaning of the famous passage in Bvihad. Up. iv. 
3. 23. “ And when there he does not see, yet he is seeing, though he does 
not see. For sight is inseparable from the seer, because it cannot perish. 
But there is then no second, nothing else different from him that he could 
see.” 

Professor Max Muller takes this avasta as sushupti, and he does not 
think that there is a condition transcending all the Avasthas— Turiyam 
and Turiyatitam. The statement in this Mantra that he sees, is made so 
as to remove any misconception that may arise in the statement in magtra 
21, when he is said to Imow nothing that is without, nothing that is within. 
This would end in sunyam, but not so. There is enjoyment, feeling, and 
-seeing but without -seeing i.e., without consciousness. The figure given 
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1 hcsu phiflscs therefore Qisum ^ (SisK<stst(^ (Sisns-itM 

Sdcorujff^ iQ2jer^/sG0 (hearing without hearing etc.,) have reference 
to what is called (non-objective knowledge). 

Our ordinary knowledge involves dual conception of 
object and subject. In this aftlt-^sa/cwrAsjii there is no duality, 
the distinction between object and subject, Jnathru but jnSya is 
lost, and there is knowledge or pleasure alone but no consci- 
ousness. And it is not possible either to know God as we 
know an object («fLlz_,:9»2/), for as the Upanishat puts it and 
all our Advaita Siddhantins declare: "How should he know him 
by whom he knows all this ? How should he know the knower ? " 
{Brhad Upanishat 11 ^ iv. 13). 

" Thou couldst not see the (true) seer of sight, thou couldst 
not hear the (true) hearer of hearing, nor perceive the perceiv- 
er of perception, nor know the knower of knowledge. This is 
thy God (Atma) who is within all." [Brihad Up. llli, v. 2).*; 

there that of a man embracing his wife, is a favourite one with all mystics. 
Says Uyyavauda Deva in Tirimtidiyar^ 33. 

Qupp ^p-S&sruQia QuiPdrutetrtuitQa 

^ppSJ(^lO UlRtirS^Up 
Qp2s(r\uti^ijoiiso'jj Qiussrpus^up 
Turn lower pleasure into one supreme, 

Then was the consummation reached, 

Then will miiya sprout no more. 

* See how well the philosophy of this is brought out in Sutra vi. 8, 
by St Aruijandi ; — 

.Sf^caffiu iSsottBamtua^ui Sppsvir^tb 

Ofieoreefl^u Qaisosoir Qpsesrssdidsr^sssri eu^peoa^th 
STearsor,^ tuirGaoi sp/ppsvir^s/u) 

p^sstjS <2Jp^psff^!iU3 ;jansswu3iu5ar ,^,^6V!S8r ff<?s8r. 

The principle involved is this. In the lower pleasure also, the high- 
est pleasure is reached when in the enjoyment thereof, all his senses and 
consciousness are hushed and there is bare enjoyment alone. Our Hindu 
writers thus explain the; case of idiocy, imbecility and viciousness of 
children of healthy and highly intelligent and pious parents. Their minds 
were not at one, so their, characteristics were not transmitted to the off- 
spring. This happens also in the case of drunken parents. The same mode 
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As God is ananya with the soul, as He resides within the 
soul and as He, from within, enables you to know all that you 
know ; and in Him there, is no distinction of I and mine. He 
cannot be perceived by soul's own intelligence."' 

It only remains fori me to point out how this doctrine of 
the nature of Jiva or Pa§u should commend itself to all 
intelligent minds. At any rate we are able to quote below the 
authority of the late Professor Henry Drummond who is said 
to have revolutionised Christian thought during the last 
forty years. His remarkable address entitled “ The changed 
Life " is based on the famous text from St. Paul. 

“ We all, with face unveiled, reflecting as a mirror the 
glory of the Lord, are transformed into the same image from 
Glory to glory even as from the Lord the spirit " is a veritable 
varthikam on the of St. Meykaijdan. 

He paraphrases the sentence as follows : " We all reflecting 
as a mirror the character of Christ are transformed into the 
same image from character to character — from a poor character 
to a better one, from a better one to one a little better still, 
from that to one still more complete, until by slow degrees 
the perfect image is obtained. Here the solution of the 

is prescribed for the higher enjoyment also, as in the mantra before us. 
There too you have to hush up all your senses and thinking and coiiscious- 
ness, and then you become overpowered with the Bliss of the Lord alone.. 
I quote below Mantra 21 also. 

“ This indeed is his (true) form, free from desires, free from evil, free 
from fear. Now as a man when embraced by a beloved wife knows 
nothing that is ivithout, nothing that is within; thus this person when 
embraced by the intelligent God knows nothing that is without, knows 
nothing within. This indeed is his form in which his wishes are fulfilled 
in which God is his wish and in which no wish is left, free from sorrow ’’ 

The subject is treated in Tamil Literature under Agapj>ovul, and 
Tinihkbvaiyav of St. M^ikkava^agar is the highest expression of the 
Higher feelings. Read in this connection also St. Tayumanavar’s Revel 
in Bliss (translated into beautiful English by the Hon’ble Mr. P. Afuija- 
chalam of Colombo in Vol. i. page 145. The Siddhanta Dipihd, which 
brings out every one of the points discussed h this paper. 
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problem of sanctification is comprised into a sentence, reflect 
the character of Christ, and you will become like Christ,” or 
as you will say, reflect the image of God in yourself, and you 
will become Godlike or God. 

But how is the poor character |b be made better and 
better or the reflecting image clearer and clearer? It is, by 
cleansing the mirror (soul; freer and freer from dirt and 
bringing it more and more in line with the effulgent light, 
that this can be eftected ; and when the mirror is absolutely 
perfect and nearest the light shines the brightest, and so 
overpowers the mirror that the mirror is lost to view, and 
the glory and the light of the Lord are felt. For, observes 
the learned Professor truly, ” What you are conscious of, 
if the result be a true one, is also the glory of the Lord. In 
looking at a mirror one does not see the mirror or think of it, 
but only of what it reflects. For a mirror never calls atten- 
tion to itself— -except when there are flaws in it”. These flaws 
are the colours of the Siddhantin who compares them to the 
maya or the body. In union with the body, it is the body alone' 
that is cognised, and not the mirror-like soul. In union with 
God, the glory and light alone are perceived and not the mirror- 
like soul either ! And the Professor declares, ” All men are 
mirrors — that is the first law on which this formula of sancti- 
fication or corruption is based. One of the aptest descriptions 
of a human being is that he is a mirror,” and we must beg our 
readers to go through the whole pamphlet to note how beauti- 
fully he draws out this parallel. 

He notes the second principle which governs this process, 
namely, the law of assimilation or identification. “The law 
of assimilation is the second and by far the most impressive 
truth which underlies the formula of sanctification — ^^the truth 
that men are not only mirrors, but that these mirrors, so far 
from being mere reflectors of the reflecting thing they see, 
transfer into their own inmost substance and hold in perma- 
nent preservation the thing that they reflect. No one can 
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know how ibc soul can hold these things. No one knows 
how the miracle is done. No phenomenon in nature, no 
process in chemistry, no cliapter in Necromancy can even 
iielp us to begin to uijiferstand this amazing operation. For 
think of it, the pastjis not only focussed there in a man’s 
soul, it is tliere. How could it be reflected from there if it 
were not there? All things he has ever seen, known, felt, 
believed of tlie sornninding world, are now within him, have 
become pai l of liim, in part are him — he has been changed into 
their image.” 

Following the language of Professor Henry Drummond, the 
formula of .sanctification would read as follows. 


“ I I'ci: CioJ, I reflect God, I become God-likej Godly, I am 
Gcd.” 1 close with only one quotation from St. Arupapdi 
SivaHn'iriyar wliich sums up the whole teaching. 

» v G*.vS*.vTi5r.5 

C.« A? (^^rfS^£i‘^j!}e:TR«ar/r>a^uuffQa> 

^..7; .3^<?^/r«ar^a/5sr (?a/^68r^ 

x.vii i^svaih S0t-.^iu(rsar^^^ 

^icsvcta^t^ u>sai-.sL{ih 

v.'rj? Q^.T.vjgs si^^uir2J3;S sB^sairQessr, 


.. t;- 


Say, ‘ 1 am not the world and am separate from it.’ Say 
M am not the unknowable Supreme One.’ . Then as. He 
uVinya with you, melt in love in all humility, and practise 
■ n (I -mi He); and He will appear as yourself, and your 
m.H will all cease and you will become pure, just as the 
• H.^fived by Gariidadhyana. So it is the old Vedas 

Praise be to Meykanda Deva. 
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“'Oh Yes! -when I reach ihe Alps’, he hath said to me 
' I always pray.’ He would betake himself to some quiet corner, 
among that grand scenery, and fall on his knees. He was praising 
God in the work of His creation, the Alps, and bowed in simple 
praise of it." 

This is what is reported of the saintly Ruskin, and the noble 
feeling given expression to above, clearly e.xplains the wide-spread 
system of worship obtaining among the Hindus, We refer, of 
course, to the system of setting up places of worship to the Most 
High on the highest mountain-peaks and most magnificent hills. 
And the more inaccessible and difiicult of reach these hills are, the 
more sacred do they become in the eyes of the people. And there 
can be no possible doubt that some of these pilgrimages call forth 
no small amount of endurance, toil, patience and expense, 
which the people will never show, unless they are animated by 
an equal amount of fervid piety. There can be no doubt whatever 
also about the elevating influence of Nature in her grandest 
and magnificent aspects. The sense of elevation and freedom, 
purity and beauty, awe and reverence, one feels when one reaches 
one of these mountain-tops must be felt and not told, yet 
writers have holden forth about the marvels of a sunrise or sunset 
on Mount Blanc or on the Himalayas, and one cannot but cry 
out at such sights from his heart of hearts. 

“ Qvrr^Qiu ^lJSs (^Qi^ire^sSetrdQ<s * «rf?@^pu23Br Qfi‘is>3u>i—sas>^ . 

UP ^Qiv, ujiQGvudeoQsff'sir uiasuj^^3^i£iT30/Sturr 

— 

(ssoraauj^ ^0SU(5tl@€5r<?^.” 

A friend of ours mentioned to us how the picture at Tiruvaon^alai, 
with the setting sun, the flaming 'hill top and myriad lights, called to 
him at once these lines. Yogis have a different explanation of the triple 
light. 
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In fact, the Siva Lihga is nothing but the hill-top in its origin, 
and the custom of worshipping God on mountain-tops was current 
among the Jews and the Romans. And to Moses, God appeared 
as fire and light on mountain-tops, accompanied with thunder, 
clouds and lightning, the true picture of Siva, as GirlSa and 
Kapardin. And the highest peaks in India had, from the begin- 
ning, been dedicated to the worship of' Siva and Parvati, on 
Himavat, on the Vindhya, on the Western Ghats, on the Central 
Ranges, on the Eastern Ghats and on Mainaka, etc. Of these, the 
most sacred, of course, is Kailasa, and when we find that even 
St. Appar did not succeed in finding this Mountain Abode on earth, 
we will be correct in stating that this Mount Kaila§a does not 
represent any material plane, but certainly means the Highest 
Summit of Man's spiritual, moral and intellectual elevation, reaching 
which, after leaving his sense of his own greatness (Ahankara), he 
will surely unite in that Abode of Eternal Peace, Beauty and 
Bliss. But mortals identify this Supreme Abode with this and that 
mountain-peak, in particular, with Mainaka in Ceylon, with the 
Rock at Trichy, with the Hill of Kalahasti, with Sri Parvatam, 
with Himavat, &c., and there is a purpose in view. Man cannot 
reach up to the Highest Ideal all at once. He must climb, must be 
made to understand by slow degrees, mark each as the highest, 
and then ascend higher and higher, not condemning what he has 
already reached, but always looking up higher and higher, until he 
shall have reached the highest of these hills. 

Of these hill-shrines, none is more sacred than the hill called 
Sri Saila, Sri Parvata, Sri Mallikarjuna and Mahanatjdi. Its. 
importance may be guessed from its appellation itself “ Parvata”, 
“ The Mountain.” It is so called by its pre-eminence, whereas all 
other hill^i^are distinguished by peculiar names. And for one 
thing, this Mil is much more difficult of approach, and presents 
a much grander scenery than those below in th^ south. The 
people and princes of ages gone by have expended their wealth 
and labour in building and beautifying this Holy Shrine, though 
their degenerate descendants simply sit with folded hands and see 
the disintegration of this noblg edifice. 
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To southerners generally, a temple is sacred, if it had been 
visited by the Saiva Saints or Alvars ; and Sri 5 ailam has been 
visited by all the three Saints Appar, Sambhandar and Sundarar, 
and their separate Hymns appear in the Collections ; and 

the place is called ^ri Paruppatam, Tamil reading of Sri Parvatam, 
and the hill is locally Imown by this name tmore than by the name 
of Sri Sailam or Mallikarjunam. 

Now to describe briefly our journey to the place. From 
Madras, we reach Nai]dyal, by the M. and S. M. R. lines, and 
from Nandyal, we go by cart to Atmakur, a distance of 23 miles. 
The road is wretchedly bad for the greater part, and does not 
reflect much credit on the Board in charge of it. In fact, cart-men 
avoided the High Road for nearly lo miles and preferred to go 
by the country roads. Atmakiir is a small town and is the 
seat of the Deputy Tahsildar, Police Inspector and a Local 
Fund Hospital. From here to the foot of the Hill (NagalQti) is a 
distance of 12 miles. This road, too, except for a few miles, is of 
tlie ^vorst description. The situation of Nagalafi is very pleasant, 
surrounded by shady groves, in which there is a nice and cool 
spring, the water flowing into a small tub from the mouth of a 
bull. There is here a small Temple dedicated to Siva and 
Virabhadrasvami. From NagalQti we commence the ascent, and 
it is a steep one for over 2 or 3 miles. The chief difficulty of the 
ascent is due to the flight of steps that have been constructed 
over this distance. After we go up two or three hills, the road 
is not bad and it is slightly up and down, and as we reach Pedda- 
cheruvu, we get into a big plateau, a valley surrounded on all 
sides by the hills. Peddacheruvu is our halt for the day, and its 
distance is reported to be about r6 miles. There is a fine tank 
here and it is edged with tall growing bamboos, whj<?h give it a 
most picturesque appearance. In the tank itself, beautiful white 
lotuses, water lilies and tall cuscus, grasses grow and the water 
actually tastes sweet with the smell of the cuscus, grass. Early 
next morning we resumed our journe}^ and after some distance 
the way was rough but not difficult, having to . go over several 
small hills ; and nearing Bhimani Kollum, we descend into a deep 
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ravine which cuts off Sri Parvata proper from the surrounding hills. 
And both the descent into this ravine and the ascent from it are 
both difficult, but not so bad as it was reported to be. The view 
from above into the ravine, and far below is very grand, 'I’he 
ravine cuts through these rocks to a considerable depth, and the 
cut sides look more like fort walls, so steep and straight and 
brown they are. The bed of the Ravine is one slaty bed, there are 
no loose stones or sand. From the bottom of the Ravine at this 
spot, called Bhimani Kollum, commences the ascent of §rl Parvatl, 
or Mount Kailas ; and as we go up, vista after vista of hills and 
ranges of hills present themselves before us, the distant peaks and 
the line of trees on them become silhouetted like our Temple 
Vimanas and the row of Kalasams on them. One viev/ specially 
seemed a remarkable liken^s of the Siva-Unga,v/ith the pedestal. It 
stood between Uvo rawnes, the highest Peak and another .small one 
forming ^iva and Parvati, and the Pedestal v/as a table-like rock 
in front. Our artist has taken a viev/ of this beautiful picture and 
has named it §va-Parvati, and it is not unlikely that similar yiev/s 


had given rise to the ^'rabol of the siva-Linga itself. We ascend 
hi^er and higher, our toil and trouble .seem, to burden w-^ 
untiil, at last, we reach the Top, v/here Is .situated v/hat is 
aptl^’’ called the Xailasa Vakkili, the " gate to Heaven A.s the 
v/earied traveller feels the refreshing breeze under the cool .shade 
of this tower, the feeling of rest and pleasure one feels Is dimply 
hideed, in this world, at least half the pleasure v/e 




will be Ic^ to us if it is not that, in seeking and .securi.cg this, it 
entails any amount of pain and trouble. From the gate of 
we travel over more or less 2ev& ground .slightly faliLog, and rising 
t-=Il we reaches Temple, of which v/e catch a glf.rjpse from '/.rne 
sr_d^h:ch Is situated .w a di? o; Mourn: Kail^, Mount 
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Tile temple proper is surrounded by castellated walls, longest 
sides being 1500 feet each, and the shortest being nearly 1000 feet 
each and the height is 2 1 feet and thickness 4 feet. Nearly the 
whole outer face of these walls (fancy such a dimension of 5000 x 
21 feet) is fully sculptured with the figures of animals, men 
and Gods. There arc hunting pictures* of all kinds, there are 
horses and elephants in every pose, Puranic representations of 
episodes, Rishis doing tapas in all kinds of postures ; and there are 
animals and reptiles in every gi-otesque form, athletes wrestling 
with each other, tS:c.’<‘ These pictures .show that the race of men 
who cut them were a warlike and manly race. There are three 
towers, one of which is the highest, and will compare favourably 
with the highest in Southern India. 

Passing within, the whole space is intersected into 3 squares, 
one below the other and the sides are filled with innumerable 
maijjaparas and shrines, the shrines mostly without any images and 
in the worst of repairs. There are large number of wells with small 
towers or domes above, the only source of supply to all the 
pilgrims who resort to the place. Some one or two of the tanks 
altogether dry and filled up more or less. 

The central shrine is that of MallikeSvara and is the most 
costly structure. The principal Vimanam is covered from top to 
bottom with plated gold, unlike any other Temple in Southern 
India, and all the images of Naodis and DakshanamQrti placed over 
the terrace in the maotapam fronting the Vimana are also similarly 
covered wth gold. It is reported that of old these images 
contained inside untold wealth, and the Rohillas who once plun- 
dered the whole Temple have left their marks in the mutilated 
condition of most of these images. The style of the principal 
structures is quite dissimilar to those in Southern |):l 9 ia, the ChOla 
and Paridiyan styles, but there is a remarkable resemblance between 
these and the shore temple at Mahamalaipuram (corrupted into 

* There is one picture in which two men hold each other by their 
legs, stretched at full length, and withal making a regular ball. We 
have witnessed many an Indian and European circus performance, but 
never saw any such pose before. 
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Mababalipuram) and the editions m connect.on w,th the latto 
Temple show that priests from Sr! Sailara were brought to the 
Mahamalaipuram P^oda, *hich in itself proves the great antiquity 
of Sri Sailam Temple. The structure is clearly Chalul^yan, and 
the Cohjivaram Pagodas and the seven Pagodas were also 
constructed by the Rulers of the Chalukyan Dynasty, when they 
held sway over those parts. The rock-cut Temple at Ellora, also 
called Mount Kaila§a, was also their work, and it speaks volumes 


for the great religious zeal and piety of these noble sovereigns who 
adorned this ancient line of King's, and yet to-day, the student of 
South Indian History knows hardly anything about'them. 

The Temple of Sri PSrvati is a very small one at present, but 
it is reported that the original image was stolen or mutilated and 
its place has also been changed. The Principal Amman Shrine is 
occupied by a Goddess called Brahmaramba, in whose name a 
big feast is held in the month of Chitrai when bloody sacrifices are 
also offered. This is clearly an image of Kafi, and this shrine 
stands apart and is shut up a&r sometime in the night, even when 
other shrines are open. Evidently, the image was set up sometime 
after the Temple had come into the hands of the Pushpagiri Mujt. 
Perhaps the image which had remained outside the Temple was set 
up in the place of Sri Parvati when the image of the latter had been 
was lost. Anyhow the worship of this Brahmaramba is not to be 
confounded with the principal worship of the shrine itself. 


The Temple-tree is a fig tree, and it must be a very ancient 
one. It towers far above the tallest tower and at its base, it 
measures more than 5 5 feet. Under its shade are seated Sanyasins 
and Yogis, and a good picture of this was photographed by our 
artist. The>i^ on the right-hand side of the principal picture is 
the fig tree we have mentioned above. Such an old tree we have 
not seen anywhere else. 


There is one liberty allowed in this Temple and other Temples 
in this District, namely the right of free worship allowed to every 
caste Hindu, a right which, we dare say, as obtaining at one time 
evcr>'\vhere in the South, as it is still to-day in the north. 
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And we had then the satisfaction of worshipping God with our own 
hands at our own leisure and our abhishcka and archana were 
performed with the accompaniment cfi Devara and Tintva^aga 
Hymns. One has necessarily to attain to that calm, resigned 
and reverent attitude of mind and body, forgetting all self, which 
is necessary in a woi'ship of this kind,* before one can expect to 
feel any soul-elevation. 

A visit to the Kistija which cuts through the Nalla Malais at 
this point and a bath in it are held very sacred ; and this is a pretty 
stiff job. It is one steep journey, down and down you go, till at 
the very bottom lies the perfectly blue and placid waters of Patala 
Gahga or Nil-Ganga. The scene hereabouts can only be matched 
by the Nerbudda at the marble rocks. Our artist has taken 2 or 
3 views of the bathing-ghat and the winding river. The distance 
between Peddacheruvu and mount Kailas is about 15 miles and 
from Mount Kaila§ to Pataja Gahga (Kistna) is about 5 miles. 

For the greater part, the hills ape covered with bamboos and 
various valuable forest trees, but at the time we went, owing to 
the drought and other causes the trees were more or less bare 
and the bamboos presented a withered appearance. The forest 
produce are all enjoyed by the Chehchus, the native inhabit- 
ants of these jungles and hills. On the route to Sri Sailam, these 
Chenchus occupy three settlements, called Gudems, one near 
Nagaluti, one near Peddacheruvu, one near Sri Sailam. They levy 
from the pilgrims a kind of poll-tax at these different points, at one 
anna per head ; and this is said to be in consideration of their pro- 
tecting the property and person of the pilgrims in these wild 
regions, and the Police Inspector himself told us that they are, so far, 
remarkable for their honesty. These hill-men dojp/St differ much 
from other natives of the low comitry, but they are almost naked 
except in the piece- cloth (lafigoti) which they wear. One big cloth 
besides they wear with which they cover their upper part of the 
body or lay it losely over their shoulders. They have a peculiar 
way of tying their hair, in the style known as Koudai Mii^ichn, 
which kind of dressing may also be perceived in some of, the 
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ancient Sculptures in Madura and elsewhere. By no means, are 
these savages^r aborigines, but they must certamly have belonged 
to a very ancient and ciwlized race, but from the circumstance o 
having been confined to a residence in these hills, had gradually 
degenerated more or less. The females are better dressed and they 
could not be very much distinguished from the people of the plains. 
As residents oiKunTiji, the marriage which usually obtains amongst 
them is what may be called the Gaijdharva form. As a Chefichu put 
it, boys and girls roam about and get acquainted with each other, and 
choose for themselves, and after a time, the marriage is published by 
the inviting and feeding of a few guests ; just in the same way as wc 


read of in Kuruijippdtlit. Of course the environments favour them so 
much, and the people are so few, and the liberty of movement is so 
great, that you cannot but expect such kind of marriages in such a 
community. Of course our poets and lawyere put it as though 
such and such a kind of marriage is required for such a kind of 
land ^Sesur), and our friend Mn T. Virabadra Mudaliyar 
wonders why our poets should of necessity people ‘ iD^^ih ' with 
prostitutes and dancing girls. Of course there is no necessity, but 
as in their view ‘ ’ {Mantdam) the land covered with paddy 

fields represented the seat of wealth and lu.xury, and civilized 
activity and prostitution clearly follow in their wake, the poets 
always lay down as a law that whenever ' civilized towns * are 
spoken of, prostitution should also be maintained. In a sense this 
rule appears rigid, but ample scope is given when they usually 
speak of * ujiusatr.’ 


M account of the trip cannot be complete without a special 
description of the famous spring and Temple at Mahapandi ; and 
usually all pilgrims to Sailam pass through Mahapapdi on their 
return. about 9 miles from Napdyal and the Temple is 
situated at the foot of the same range. Our artist has also photo- 
paphed the beautiful Temple with the whole Tank. The chief 
interest lies in the Tank which is a perennial spring, and there are 
two big outlets which carry off with great force the ever-bubbhW 
v^ter Ihe water is slightly tepid, and it is of remarkable purity 
c earness. ight is refracted as in a perfect crystal, and you 
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It will not do for one to try to convert tlie other. Wc arc 
3'et to see persons wlio have been converted by argument. 
There must be a predisposing state of the mind in all conversions. 
For argument also to be useful, there must be a pure heart 
and an unprejudiced mind. If one enters into a controversy with 
proi)ossessions of all kinds, and each is convinced of his own 
truth, no agreement will be ever possible! Even in my private 
talks, I avoid discussing with an^' person whose mind, I know 
is prejudiced. With this one element absent, I have talked to 
persons of all persuasions, free-thinkers included, and by the 
lime we parted, we had become dearer to each other. 

However, our scheme is this. It takes stock of the fact 
that there are essential difierences between man and man. 
Owing to difTerences of heridit^' and environment, facilities for 
acquiring knowledge and their absence, and a hundred other 
similar causes, people differ in their intellectual, moral and 
spiritual equipments. If in a single family of half a dozen 
children, fostered under the loving care of the same parents, 
one should turn out to be an idiot and another an intellectual 
giant, one a vagabond and another a saint, it is not merely 
heridity alone that seems to count. There seems to be some- 
thing behind all these to account for the disparity. Our Hindu 
writers tr}' to account for it by the law of Karma and past 
experience or Pftrva Punya. Be this as it may, the differences 
in the moral and intellectual calibre of people are a fact and no 
amount of education or correction seems to be of any use in 
such cases. Apart from cases of physical and mental deformi- 
ties, one cannot minimise the difficulties of the mind itself. 
Man must think. You cannot shut out his mind. As we 
imbibe knowledge and acquire learning, our minds begin to 
think and ponder over the same problems which have agitated 
men’s minds from the very beginning of time, ^d with all 
the guides and mentors and correctives we possess, we take to 
particular lines of thought which, in the end, are all limited. 
But It is never too late to mend. We can outgrow our 
thoughts and can change ; and we do change, both consciously 
and, in most cases, unconsciously. Even in the case of a single 
individual, with a, little introspection, it might he perceived, 
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how ho had ‘been chans'ino' fmm f 

changed his outward observances his ^^ough he never 

world.ls own iSu^lMlhe 

Being, have assailed him^from time Supreme 

emerged from ail these- triuinnham? • ‘ Be has 

become a Godly man. * ^ ^ Be had 
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“ ff peo ^ ^jvine origin or a human origin. 

religions, even n broadness of mind promulgate new 

Lord ”. Th' jealousy, even such are acceptable to uiir 

ments ar^ ^^plains, by the way, how even man-made move- 
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• arrowness of mind and jealousy. 
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God is liie fiither of all, in every age and in every clime. 
He lias not been partial to any one people nor to any one 
age nor to any one country. He has revealed Himself at all 
times in all countries and to all races. Nay, in every thinking 
and loving heart, He is revealing Himself. If there is truth 
anywhere, it is God's truth, and as the Rev. G. M. Cobban 
puts it, all truth is authoritative and inspired and all truth 
is . from God. 

“ Wherever you find God, there it is our own Lord the 
God that is present." So it is the accepted canon of the Saiva 
religion that its God is the God and Father of all religions, and 
every religion is acceptable to Him, and that no religion should 
be derided or rejected as false. 

Of course, it is an essential requisite and condition of all 
religions that they reveal a desire to reach the goal, or to climb 
to the top, a desire after truth and righteousness, a desire for 
a higher life. If this condition is fulfilled, it does not matter 
whether they are theistic or atheistic systems, God-made or man- 
made. The searcher after truth is sure to proceed onward and 
onward, till he one-day reaches the goal. It is in this sense, 
one of our Tamil Saints, St. Appar, who before his conversion 
was a Jain, says that he never ceased worshipping Siva any 
time with water and flowers, water representing purity and 
sincerity, and flowers love. 

Having made this preliminary statement, 1 may now be 
allowed to compare ^aivaism with some only of the world 
religions of to-day. Among them, the first that claims our 
attention is Buddhism. It has two forms, northern and south- 
ern. Northern Buddhism, if not in origin, had assumed a 
Saivite form in its final shape. The famous Lipika symbol trac- 
ed in the pages of the Secret Doctrine, by Madame Blavatsky 
is nothing but the Siva Linga. There are stopics scattered 
about in the pages of the Bhuddhist Scriptures that it was 
Siva himself who taught the Buddhist Religion, just as Tulasi 
Das makes Siva communicate the narrative of Rama’s life to 
Goddess-Uma, and just as it is believed that it is Lord ViSva- 
nath that communicates Ramataraka-raaiJtra to every one dying 
in Benares. I, however, believe that the southern form, deprived 
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of its more dogmatic tea ^ _ 

form, which is of greater value us- C: czurse, eveu 
Scholars have pointed iii, to us irac iiuuuza -vas a niuuu, a 
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and piety, and in irduigL^ , 

apt to neglect and ignore cne pan of cur du::j, ivuicu is, afier 
all, the foundation of all religious. In cur cedre for religious 
purity, we are apt to neglect moral purity as tucugb that were 
a minor matter. But as our religion teaches u^ it is an absolute 
sim qua non. The gulf faetv/een man and Gcd caruiot be cross- 
ed unless moral purity is attained. Of the importance of this 
Sakya Gautama reminded us, by his great personality and his 
teaching. We require such reminders every day. Ke is said to 
have incarnated several times, but even to-day is ripe for a 
fresh incarnation of him, in the troublous time v/e are passing 
through. For what is this new spirit that is said to be leaven- 
ing us and creating all this unrest and all the misery in its 
train ? This spirit is the spirit of Mammon, the materialism of 
the West, which is dazzling our eyes and captivating our minds. 
The West stands to us for untold wealth, untold pov/er and 
untold enjoyment. This new spirit is the desire to share in the 
wealth, power and enjoyment. But what does the story of 
Sakya Gautama teach us? He was not a pauper who v/as 
turned into a sannyasi as most of the modern-day holy-men are 
manufactured. He was the heir to the throne of a greal Empire 
He was m the pnrae of life and manhood, and in the enioXnt 
of all that wealth and luxury could bring. Yet he turied from 
thi^ all, by -ieeing a few instances of death. He-feared deilh 
• nd yet he was not a moral coward. He wr- ? 

0 d,e tf that had ended all. He feared d.. • > 

to him. It simply spelled another birth. >ls'' -miolv/x 

puts 11 .. Deuih is like sleep and birth h ' ™ 2 " 

Uur holy men have always desired to die bw 
irom It. -birth. It was the great cycle ofb/ri/. 
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was feared. 7 ’his birth is spoken of as the great ocean of birth. 
Me believed in the law of Karma which is at the same time the 
foundation of all Hindu theistic Systems. 'I’liis cycle of the law. 
is the wheel or circle, which Is the chief symbol of Buddhism. 
Proceeding a step further, he enquired as to the cause of this 
birth and death. It was the desire for enjoyment, the thirst after 
power and pelf, Tauha; as the author of the Sacred Kujal puts it, 
“It is the desire that is the seed of birth at all times and for all 
mankind.” it was this desire in its two forms — desire of good 
things (Kama), and avoidance of bad tilings (Krodha) in the 
train of ignorance— that is the cause of all Karma, all our sin 
and sorrow, our birth and death. If we can cut off this rft'siVc 
we can cut off the seed of birth and become deathless and 
attain Mrvcliia. 

“ Desire and aversion and ignorance, their name destroyed, 
disease is gone.” (Aw;;///. 360.) 

We are quoting these texts from the sacred A//rw/ of 
Tiruvalluvar, the sage of Mylapar who is claimed as an orthodox 
Saiva and is worshipped as such, just to show how far the two 
systems proceed together. Kashi is claimed by all ^aivites as 
the true burning ground as distinguished from all other burning 
grounds, and the meaning is this. Where we ordinarily die and 
are burnt, we simply sow the seeds of a fresh birth. It becomes 
a new planting ground merely. The true shmashana will be 
where we will be burnt up truly and really without a chance 
of rebirth. There is real annihilation as is intended by the 
word Nirvaija, but there is deathlessness also. What is it that 
dies and that which does not die? It is man's individuality, 
the " I-ness ”, the egoism that is formed of Karma, the shadow 
that always dogs his foot-steps, the bundle of his desires, 
passions and numerous enjoyments, the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil ; it is this that is annihilated./' What is not 
destroyed and, by the annihilation of the former, becomes freed 
of its fetters and becomes immortal, is the real spirit, the soul 
or atma (the tree of life). Buddha would not postulate the 
other side of death, the real annihilation. Because he thought it 
only complicated matters. The thing was clear, desire was the 
ultimate cause of the disease of birth and sorrow, and, if by any 
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herculean effort, vve ‘ stiSf^OT ’ DesLessness, 

attained. As such he ^ ^ p^jn in sinlessness 

1*SS2.“S iVSit &» » .11 

everyone; and as I said,, I wish even now a fresh avatar o 
Sha would incartete to carry home to every one this 
teaching, not only on the Holy land of his birth, but to the 
West also, which also sorely needs an avatar of his type, 
to turn them away from the thought of mere material 

aggrandizement. _ ^ _ 

In the scheme of salvation as framed in Saivite theology, 
this forms the first of the four rungs, namely Karma Samyam, 
(becoming balanced in pleasure arid pain), the other three be- 
ing Malaparipakam and SadgurudarSanam and Sattinipadam. 
Before I leave this part of the subject, I wish to draw the 
special attention of the Convention to the existence in the 
Tamil language of the Sacred Knral by Saivite Sage Tiru- 
valluvar, who lived about 2000 years ago. It is an ethical 
treatise which has profoundly influenced the Tamil people for 
the last 2000 years, and in the words of its English translator 
the late Rev. Dr. G, U. Pope, “it is not surpassed by any 
thing of the kind in any literature.” The same learned doctor 
further remarks that “ it is evident from what has been said 
above, we have in Southern India an ethical treatise which in 
a Christian point of view is nearly unexceptionable.” I will 
quote another observation of his also before I address myself 
to the next subject, namely, Christianity. 

“To meet thoughtful Hindus in a spirit of dogmatic 
antapmsm or to treat them with contempt or to speak of them 

as the ^rishing heathen, is absolutel/ unfitting^ wl bZ 

even to learn something from Hinduism.” ^ ^ 

The Rev. G, M. Cobban was a missinuarv 
was a prominent and popular figure in Ma/ ' 

days. He was a good stuLnt of Tamil and iffT-'" 

Writing to the Co,U.,nporary hi 

ihccrfully ."Swiidge" ThdiV^hT toTh”- 



bOiihdiii, Siiliii. mj.) As inaii fiills itwuy from Goclf by not doing 
liis Will, so tin? liiial act of Sanclificalion consists in doing 
Ills will, and the nioincnl wc do this, we; will Ijc rc'unitcd to our 
1 ‘atlua' in Heaven. J only hope that the day, the Christian world 
rcali/.cs the? beauty of S'liva Siddhapta in all its aspects, much of 
the prejudice against Hinduism will fulj oil and we will be 
united to eacli oilier in bonds of fratcrjial lov'e as, we should be, 
ciiildren of the same bather. One learned Jesuit Father blessed 
us after hearing of our idea of bivam as Love, saying, ‘Yes, this 
is the truth and I wish God would give 3 'ou grace to preach it.'' 


In the sclieme of practical religion, consisting of Charyii, 
Ar/)'rt, i\\k\ otherwise called Dasamurga, Satputra- 

nvarga, iSaliamiirga, and Sanmarga, Christianil}' brings to the 
foreground Satpulramarga or the Doctrine of Father-hood of 
God, though as I have shown elsewhere, it comprises other 
nuirgas also. 


In regard to our relation to Mahomedanism, lam onl^’’ sorry 
to say that mutual ignorance of each other’s truths has kept 
them from recognition of their closest kinship, much closer in 
fact, than an}' other Hindu school even. We are like passen- 
gers entering a Railwa3* carriage, and one who gets in first tries 
to prevent the other gelling in. But once both get in and fall 
to talk, their kinship for generations is discovered, and they fall 
on each other's necks, kiss and embrace. I will give 3'Ou a 
slor3' to illuslralo. I'hcrc was once a quarrel between the 
Saivites and their other Hindu brethren in a certain place. The3^ 
went before the N abob with their complaints. He promised to 
decide if each would show his God on the morrow. The Saivites 
went home dejected; for, how could the3' hope to show the Nabob 
their God ? They fell to fasting and prayer, and at night, God 
appeared in a vision and told them to rise in the mqrning and 
alter proper ablutions, to divide their cadjan Holy H3min Book 
with a thread at random, and the H3'mn which was found should 
be taken and shown to the Nabob. The other parry was jubi- 
lant, for in their wealth and power to decorate their God, they 
had no equals. They brought out their God gail3' adorned 
with costly crowns and sparkling gems to the presence of the 
Nabob. The Saivites took their old browned paimrleaf and 
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read out the verse which was to this effect. The Lord with 
braided hair and His spouse with pencilled brows, live m the 
burning ground of Kafichi. He knows no sin. He is not OM of 
the mortals. He has no one as His equal. No town claims Him 
a.s its citizen. He is beyond compare ; unless we with the eye 
of His Grace perceive His true nature, we can’t paint Him, and 
show Him as of such form and figure.” 

The Nabob nodded his head and said to^tbe other party, 
“ Sabash ! This is a great Raja”; but told the Saivites, “ Yours 
is God.” iMy Mahomedan friend to whom I related the story 
said, “True, if the Nabob did not know the nature of God, would 
he have recognized yours as God.” And that is the moral I^am 
trying to bring out by means of the story. The God of the Sai- 
vites who form the bulk of the Hindu people and whose doctrine 
is the most ancient form of Hinduism, is not an anthropomorphic 
conception. That they hold strictly with Mahomedans that God 
cannot be born, as a man, through the womb of the woman, 
attests this truth. Siva, (Sivam, Santam, Advaitam, Chaturtam) 
wiio by the way is not one of the trinity, in all His revelations to 
man, never was born and could never be born. He is therefore 
called birthlcssfAJa) and deathless (Amrita) ‘ immortal,' even in 
the Rig \^6da. In the higher regions of philosophy and mystic- 
ism, there is very clc'Se approximation. We believe also that 
the famous Kaaba of Mecca is nothing but a Siva Lihga. I 
quote very frequently from ^Shaik Sadi and other writers to 
illustiatc the higher truths of Saiva philosophy. Here is a rose 
picked from the Gulistan. “ A certain person took his basket 
and told his friends that he would go into his garden and bring 
them line flowers. He went in and the moment he came amidst 
ti'.c flowers, lie was so overpowered by the strong scent, he fell 
ilown unconscious. He forgot himself, he forgot the promise 
j;iven to his friends, and the basket slipped from his hands un- 
noliccd." This is the condition of tiie Jivan Mukla according to 
i3-uv,i philuso])hy. Tliere is joy in heaven and endless bliss but 
will r.oi I e cu:;scious he is so enjoying. I'his is pure 
•.‘jv.iii.i Lli,.., ihere is no return from tliere, ‘no return’ is the 
u!i.;;n oj il'.e L'l.ar.i.ii’.ats, One of our sages sings: “we have 
i l.eara. i:^r iearnt from those \vi;o laid c.isi their eyes on 



:5utiiii4 urx-ijco;; oi all ifu’ngs, by rccison of God's immanence, 
as against gross dualism, but still an one-sided picture is always 
not safe. As regards its relation to Vaishnavism, there is much 
greater tloctrinal harmony between Saivaism and Vaishciavism 
of Sri Ramanuja's school than between these and V''edaDtism, 
of Sankara’s School, though in the forms of religion they differ. 

I presented a copy of my SivajMnabodham to the late 
P. ^Di’Inivasu Rao, Judge, City Civil Court, Madras, a prominent 
Aladhva ; and when 1 next met him, he said he thought I was an 
advaiti, but tlie reading of my book showed that there was no 
difierence between his philosophy and mine. I am proud to call 
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5 . 0 VMSM E. meeting-ground 

, .r ,n advaiti sliU. But *ere , whereas, 

posskle between my his Dvaitam and what he 

there was no ^ Srlvaishijava friend of ^ 

f-incied to be advaitanu ^ ^uoHham. However I am glaa 
Snakey to my ^Td^ al^ giving up their narrow 
,0 say the SiddhSpta conference * held at ^ . 

prejudices and in the ^ ^ lecturing on the 

Ramnad, we had seve^ v,-rkm itself However the value 

platform, and on SriPanchaksharam It 

of Vaishi.iavism_ IS m ®®P- ,v 4i)ava saints have belonged 

Marga or BhaktiMarga. though V told me 

to all the four arg . gl^ as Vaishijavism. 

a “ great teacher now in Calcutta, in the presence of my friend, 
and the great man was kind enough to acknowledge his entire 
agreement with my views. In fact, the foundation of Saivaism 
is built solely on love. Usually the more auberant fm-m of 
Dasa Marga is alone mistaken for Bhakti Marga. The Deeper 
the river, the more silently does it flow. As love grows more 
and more, it grows silent* Outward manifestation is only m 
the lower stages. There is the deep“seated love of heart to 
heart, the secret of which no one outside could know. With 
Hindus, it is only to strangers that, open words of welcome 
and salutation are extended. To close and intimate friends, if 
they are offered, they are regarded as insult. So it is, one of 
our saints says : “ how he could even raise his hands in praise 
when his heart was full and as in whatever act he did, he recog- 
nized God's fulness.” The two and only two means of Sanctifi- 
cation according to Saivaism are Karma Samya or self-sacrifice, 
Dedication or Sivarpaijam and undying love to God {vide 
Sutras 10, 1 1 of ^ivajndiiabodliam). As I have shown in the 
scl'iemc of the fourmargas, it is not in Dasa-Marga alone that 
ih.ere is Bliakii, but Karma, Bhakti.and Jnana grow deeper and 
hii^her, as we ascend from Dasa-Marga through Satputra- 
and Saha-Marga to San-Ma rga. 

* ^ id i conference held on aoth, 27th & 28th December iqio. 
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W<: lovu n child, \Vi: ricck it v/ilis pn.'cious jewels and 
costly clothes. 'Ine child does not v/ant them. It can hardly 
distinguish between a piece of ghuss and a diamond. But j'et 
our acts murk our Uwc. 'bhe .same love induces a Christian to 
build the most co.stly Churches with the riche.st ornamentation, 
'riie London correspondent of ‘the Hindu' of Madras once 
gave U.S an idea a.s to what amount of moiiey is spent in Europe 
in decorating the Churche.s with notver.-, liurifjg JCaster and 
Christmus. Lven the mo.-^i iconoclastic .Maiiomedans have spent 
millions in marbh.-, gems aiul richest brocades in ornamenting 
their places of worship. If thb be the marl: of Biiakli or love, 
the thousands of i^aivitc lemjjle.s from .Mount Hisnavat to Cape 
Comorin and beyond, a hundred times more than that of any 
other faith, attest the Bhakti side <tf ^aivaism. 


'rhe nutnber of canonised saints a.s given in the Agastya 
Bhakta Vilasa and Upamanya Bijakta Vihisa in Sanskrit, 
corresponding to the I\-riya Purai.ia in 'I’amil, is more thansL'Cty 
three, whereas the list of canonised Vaishn:iva Saints (Alvars) 
contains only eighteen. Tlie out-pourings of love of the Saivite 
.Saints comprise twelve collections, the chief of which are called 
*^Dcvaram" or garland of God, and Tiriivafagam or ‘ the holy 
utterence', the latter of which has been translated into excellent 
English by Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope. Says he: “ These remarkable 
poems are full of a simple fervour, which Tamil people find 
absolutely irresistible ; and hence with Saivas, they quite take 
the place occupied among Christians by the book of Psalms.” 
These collections are several times larger than the similar 
collections among Tamil Vaishiiavas. 

t ^ 

However, I hope 1 have succeeded in showing that Saivaism 
is in harmony with each and every one of the living faiths of 
the world, and I pray to Lord Siva, the Source of all Power, 
all Light and all Love, to speed the work of this Convention. 

Praise be to Meykanda Deva. . 




